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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 



The New England Sochty in the City of Brooklyn is incorporated 
and organized to commemorate the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers; to 
encourage the study of New En^^and history; to establish a library, and 
to promote charity, good fellowship and social intercourse among its mem- 
bers. 



TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Admission Fee, $5.00 

Annual Dues, 5.00 

Life Mehbeeship, besides Admission Ftt, - - - 50.00 

Payable at election, except Annual Dues, which ore payable in January 
of each year. 

Any member of the Society in good standing may become a Life Mem- 
ber on paying to the Treasurer at one time the sum of fifty dollars; and 
thereafter such member shall be exempt from further payment of dues. 

Any male person of good moral character, who is a native or a descend- 
ant of a native of any of the New England States, and who is eighteen 
years old or more, is eligible. 

If in the judgment of the Board of Directors they are in need of it, 
the widow or children of any deceased member shall receive from the funds 
of the Society a sum equal to five times the amount such deceased member 
has paid to the Society. 

The friends of a deceased member are requested to give the Historiog- 
rapher early information of the time and place of his birth and death, with 
brief incidents of his life, for publication in our annual report. Members 
who change their addresses should give the Secretary early notice. 

tF It is desirable to have all worthy gentlemen of New England 
descent, residing in the Borough of Brooklyn, become members of the 
Society. Members are requested to send application of their friends for 
membership to the Secretary. 
Address, 

NORMAN S. DIKE, Recording Secretary, 
166 Montague Street, 
Borough of Brooklyn, 
City of New York. 
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THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 



The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the New England So- 
ciety in the City of Brooklyn was held at the Directors' Room 
of the Art Association on the 6th day of December, 1899. 

The meeting was called to order, and in the absence of the 
President, who was representing the Society at the banquet of 
the St. Nicholas Society, Robert D. Benedict, Esq., on motion, 
duly seconded, was elected chairman pro tempore of the meeting. 

The Secretary of the Society recorded. 

The minutes of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting were read 
and approved. 

The report of the Treasurer was read and, on motion of Mr. 
Davenport, said report was referred to the Finance Committee 
for audit, and said report showed a balance of $24,968.81, as 
follows : 

Receipts. 

Cash on hand» December i» 1898. $24,498 00 

Receipts during the year 1,956 55 

Total $a6,454 55 

DlSBXJlSEMSNTS. 

Lecture fees $350 00 

Printing 294 87 

Expenses of Spring meeting 485 00 

Miscellaneous. 355 8? 

1,48574 

Cash on hand, November 15, 1899. $^9^8 81 

The funds of the Society are deposited as follows : 

Franklin Trust Company $23,000 00 

Hamilton Trust Company 2,095 00 

Nassau National Bank, 873 81 
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The Annual Report of the President was read by the Secre- 
tary and was as follows : 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

To the Members of the New England Society in the City of 
Brooklyn: 

Gentlemen : — Pursuant to the provisions of the By-laws of 
this Society I make the following report: 

During the past year the Society has been unusually pros- 
perous. Its funds, as reported by our Treasurer, amount at pres- 
ent to the sum of $24,968.81. The Spring meeting was held on 
Monday, May 8th, at the Art Rooms of the Academy of Music, 
and was largely attended by members and their families. It was 
opened with an address by the President, and an attractive pro- 
gram of the glees of New England was well rendered by the 
"Old English Glee Singers," under the conduct of Mr. Walter 
Henry Hall. 

The following lectures have been delivered during the past 
twelve months under the joint auspices of this Society, the Depart- 
ment of Political Science of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, and the Long Island Historical Society : 

1898. 
Dec. 20. — Lecture by the Hon. Robert D. Benedict, LL.D., ex- 
President of the Society, on "The Devils of Lou- 
don ; or. Some Comparison Between Witchcraft in 
Salem and in Europe." The lecture was illustrated 
by lantern photographs, and the estimated attend- 
ance was 650 persons. 
1899. 
Jan. 31. — Lecture by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Boston, on 
"The Brook Farm Experiment." Estimated attend- 
ance, 850. 
April 4. — Lecture by the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, of Boston, for- 
merly Corresponding Secretary of the Society, on 
"Boston and her Metropolitan Park S)rstem," illus- 
trated by lantern photographs. Estimated attend- 
ance, 725. 
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Oct II. — Lecture by Mr. Henry G. Pcabody, of Boston, on 
"The Rock-bound Coast of New England; or, The 
Scenery of the New England Coast from Ply- 
mouth to Eastport," illustrated by lantern photo- 
graphs. Estimated attendance, 1,150. 
Oct. 19. — ^Lecture by Mr. Henry G. Peabody, of Boston, on the 
subject entitled "Around About Boston," illus- 
trated by lantern photographs. Estimated attend- 
ance, 1,250. 
Lectures will be given under the auspices of the Society dur- 
ing the present season, as follows: 

Tuesday, December 19th, by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, editor of 
the New England Magasine, on "The Old South Meeting House." 
Wednesday, January 17th, by Mr. George W. Cable, on "The 
Old Town of Northampton." 

Monday, March 5th, by President William H. P. Faunce, 
D. D., of Brown University, on "Roger Williams and the Found- 
ing of Rhode Island." 

Thursday, March 29th, by the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, of Bos- 
ton, on "A Forgotten Chapter of New England History." 

Monday, April 20th, lecture on "The Hartford and New 
Haven Colony." 

Each of the foregoing lectures will be illustrated by lantern 
photographs. 

The acceptance by an unusually large number of distin- 
guished gentlemen of the invitation of the Society to address 
us at the approaching banquet would seem to insure the success 
of that festival. 

With this report I submit four records of the lives of mem- 
bers of the Society who have died during the year, for which we 
are under renewed obligations to our very competent and faith- 
ful historiographer, Mr. W. A. Bardwell, Librarian of the Brook- 
lyn Library. 

The necrology of the Society includes the name of our 
lamented friend, the ex-President and former Recording Secre- 
tary of the Society, Thomas S. Moore. 
Dated Brooklyn, December 6, 1899. 

FREDERIC A. WARD, 

President. 
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On motion of Mr. McKeen, the following minute was unani- 
mously adopted : 

THOMAS S. MOORE. 

The Society has had sad occasion to enter upon its records 
during the past year the death of another of its presidents, 
Thomas S. Moore, who died at his home in Willow street, April 
I, 1899. Mr. Moore was a son of David Moore, and was bom 
at Newburgh October 31, 1842. He obtained a Harvard de- 
gree, graduating from the Lawrence Scientific School in 1861. 
He remained for a time at Cambridge as an assistant to Pro- 
fessor Horsford. In 1862 he came to New York and studied 
law, where he was soon admitted to the Bar; and from that 
time on his life was one of strenuous professional energy. He 
never burdened his mind with the mere pedantry of the law. 
He brushed away the rubbish of outworn precedents. His sci- 
entific training aided his quick natural perception of fundamental 
principles. These principles he grasped with tenacity. And 
he applied them to the changed conditions of modem business 
affairs. He had no patience with casuistry. He had a coura- 
geous scorn for that which is unworthy. He was never a victim 
of that false school of professional efliics which has sometimes 
taught that one may do as a lawyer what he cannot honorably 
do as a man. He captured juries not by dramatic affectations, 
but by honest presentation of facts. He convinced courts by 
masterful knowledge of the law. With him the true function 
of the advocate and of the counsellor was to aid justice, not 
to obstruct it. He was the leader of his clients, not their serv- 
ant Mr. Moore rarely held public oflSce. He was Assistant 
District Attorney under Mr. Thomas H. Rodman. For a con- 
siderable time prior to his death he had been one of the Com- 
missioners of the new East River bridge, devoting to this his 
wonted energy and intelligence. It is a matter of some satis- 
faction that his name will be engraved in letters of enduring 
bronze upon this great public work, to be read by thousands in 
coming generations. 

Absorbed as he was in the cares of an engrossing profes- 
sion, Mr. Moore had nevertheless the rare faculty of turning his 
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thoughts to other things. His genial and genuine humor made 
him the delight of every circle. He was a man of joyous and 
lo3ral friendships. He commanded time for the best social life. 
His leisure was a leisure of activity, not of idleness. He was 
President of the Long Island College Hospital. He was a director 
in the Polytechnic Institute and in the Young Men's Christian 
Association, beside filling places of trust and control in business 
corporations. He belonged to the University Qub and the Cen- 
tury Association, and had been a governor in the Brooklyn and 
in the Hamilton Qubs. 

In 1866 Mr. Moore was married to Miss Susan T. Smith, 
who, with two children, Ethel and David T. Moore, survive him. 
Few men had more to live for, but he met death with Christian 
fortitude and Christian faith. 
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Natluuiiel Hotines dement^ formerly Justice of the Supreme 
Court in Brooklyn, died at hb residence, 156 Sixth avenue, March 
3> 1899- 

Judge Qement was in the ei^^th generation from Robert Qement, 
one of the founders of Haverhill, Mass.; in the sixth generation from 
Hannah Duston "of Indian fame," and his grandfather, Jesse Qement, 
and his great-grandfathers, Nathaniel Holmes and Jonathan Hoar, were 
all Revolutionary soldiers. 

Judge Qement was bom in Tilton, N. H., March 23, 1844. His father, 
2^enas Qement, was Treasurer of the State from 1836 to 1843, An<i Col- 
lector of the Port of Portsmouth under President Pierce. While a 
boy the son studied in the Portsmouth Hig^ School. He entered Dart- 
mouth College in 1859, graduating in 1863 second in his dass. While 
at Dartmouth he enlisted in a cavalry regiment which the college 
boys organized and which saw service at the front His company 
was one of those that broke through the enemy's lines and 
escaped from Harper's Ferry, September 14, 1862, the night 
before the place was surrendered by its commandant From 1863 to 
1866 Mr. Qement was a clerk in the United States Treasury and War 
Departments. He then came to Brooklyn and entered the service of the 
law firm of Crooke, Bergen & Pratt When the latter was elected to the 
Supreme Court Mr. Qement succeeded him as junior member of the 
firm, remaining with it until its dissolution in 1873. He practiced until 
1882, when he was elected to succeed Judge Neilson in the City Court 
On January i, 1887, he was chosen Chief Justice by his associates in place 
of Judge George G. Reynolds, who retired. When the City Court was 
finally abolished its judges became justices of the Supreme Court, Justice 
Qemenfs term expiring in December, 1896. He was renominated in the 
Fall of that year, but because of the stand taken by the Democratic party 
on the money question, declined to run. He established an office in the 
National City Bank Building, and was in general practice until his last 
illness. 

Justice Qement was influential in the councils of the Democratic party 
in Brooklyn, and in several instances looked after its interests here. He 
was a member of the Brooklyn, Carleton, Constitution, Marine and Field, 
and National Civic dubs. He had for eighteen years belonged to Mansfidd 
Post, G. A. R. He was also a Director of the Academy of Music, Trustee of 
the Brooklyn Law Library, one of the original stockholders of the Thomas 
Jefferson Building, and for twenty-nine years was Treasurer of the Brook- 
lyn Central Dispensary. 

Judge Qement was a scholar of more than ordinary attainments. He 
was a brave and faithful defender of the Union in the time of its periL 
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As a citizen he was true to every obligation, public, personal and pro- 
fessional. As a lawyer he never lost equity in technicality. As a judge 
he was studious and painstaking, seeking justice with fairness and con- 
sideration towards members of the Bar as well as with a fine solicitude 
for the rights of litigants. Others may have been more brilliant and 
showy, or of more impressive manners, but no lawyer or judge was more 
sterling or independent of passion, prejudice or favor in his work. The 
authority and distinction to which his intellect, his character and his 
superior knowledge entitled him, were appreciated and esteemed by all 
who were brought into business relations with him and who came to know 
him well. 

The honorable and manly line of action in all things was his. Few 
men have had higher ideals and fewer still have sought more sincerely 
and sedulously to conform their lives to them. 

Judge Cement's funeral was held at St John's Episcopal Church, the 
Rev. George F. Breed, Rector of the church, conducting the services. It 
was appropriately attended by large delegations from the Bench and Bar 
of Brooklyn, and from the clubs and organizations to which the deceased 
had belonged. 

Judge Cement is survived by a widow, two sons and a daughter. 

John C* Dickinaon died at his home, 427 Monroe street, April 13, 
1899, after an illness of nine months. 

He was bom in Middletown, Conn., October 10, 1818. His father 
was Samuel Redfield Dickinson, who was Inspector of the Port of Mid- 
dletown. Mr. Pickinson was left at the age of nineteen with the responsi- 
bility of managing for his mother, three younger brothers and a sister, 
who were left to some extent dependent upon him by his father's death. 
He engaged in the dry goods business in Hartford, Conn., for some years, 
and in 1844 came to Brooklyn where he resided most of the time until his 
death. 

Mr. Dickinson became a life member of the New England Society in 
1880. The funeral services were held at the residence. The interment was 
at Greenwood Cemetery. 

James William Blwell, one of the earliest members of the 
New England Society, died at his residence, 70 Lefferts place, September 
3, 1899. Mr. Elwell was bom in Bath, Me., August 27, 1820. His parents 
were John and Mary Sprague Elwell. Mr. Elwell inherited his marked 
business ability and numerous virtues from a long line of New England 
ancestors. On his father's side he was a descendant of the Elwell who 
came to Boston in 1636. On his mother's side he came of even earlier 
stock, the Spragues dating from 1628, in which year the ancestors of the 
family landed at Plymouth, Mass. Mr. Elwell's father, John Elwell, 
was a native of North Yarmouth, Me., having been bom in that place 
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May 17, 179a He started business in Bath in 1815 and was married in 
1816. He became interested in shipping and engaged largely in fitting 
and equipping vessels employed in die fisheries and in the West India 
trade generally. In 1831 he came to New York, and in 1832 started in 
the commission business in that dty. Six years later, in 1838, the son 
was made his father's partner under the firm name of John Elwell & Co., 
at 57 South street 

Mr. Elwell was put to school in his native place at three years of 
age, and when nine years old entered the Bath High School or Academy. 
He was in his thirteenth year when, in 1833, the family moved to New 
York. The sailing vessel that transferred die family and its household 
effects to Brooklyn was fourteen days in making the voyage thither from 
Bath. The house into which they moved was situated in Pierrepont street, 
between Fulton and Henry streets, there being very few houses south of 
it at that time. In 1833 the elder Elwell formed a partnership with 
James B. Taylor, under the style of Elwell & Taylor, at 84 Coffee House 
Slip, New York, and in the same year his son James entered the house 
as junior clerk, a part of his duty being to open the office at 6 o'clock in 
the morning, a task at which he is said to have been punctual and reliable. 
Later, in the same year, he took a position with James R. Gibson, a whole- 
sale produce commission dealer at 143 Front street, with whom he 
remained until the Spring of 1838, when he was taken into partnership 
with his father as before stated. The firm of John Elwell & Co. established 
lines of sailing vessels for Savannah, Charleston, Mobile and New Or- 
leans, and eventually extended the business of freighting to the West 
Indies. The firm of John Elwell & Co. continued until August, 1847, when 
it was dissolved by the death of the senior partner, Mr. Elwell's father. 
After carrying on the business in his own name for five years, Mr. Elwell 
associated with him his brother, Charles Frederick Elwell, until that time 
a clerk in his employ, and also his bookkeeper, Thomas Besant, the firm 
opening in 1852 as James W. Elwell & Co. This firm has continued with 
some few changes up to the present time. Mr. Elwell was one of the 
oldest merchants in South street — occupying the office at No. 57 from 1838 
to 1886, when he moved to No. 47, where the firm is still located. 

Mr. Elwell's career in life was an active one. He was honored by his 
brother merchants with a large number of responsible positions and trusts 
in mercantile corporations and associations. He became connected with 
the old Merchants' Exchange in 1838, and was an active member of its 
successor, the New York Produce Exchange, and one of its Arbitration 
Committee for five consecutive terms. He was elected a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1855, and served on several of its important 
committees. He was one of the original incorporators of the Ship 
Owners' Association and also of the Marine Bank. He was likewise 
prominent in the organization and direction of a large number of thriv- 
ing insurance companies, savings banks and railroad corporations. 
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Aside from the care and attention required by his various business 
interests, Mr. Elwell found time to devote to the advancement of many 
associations devoted to works of religion and benevolence. He was a 
Trustee of the American Congregational Union and one of its vice-presi- 
dents. He was Trustee and President of the Seaman's Friends Society 
of New York, Trustee and one of the vice-presidents of the City Mission 
and Tract Society of Brooklyn, and President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Ointon Avenue Congregational Church, which position he had 
held for over forty years. He was Trustee of the New York Port Society 
for some years, and organized the Helping Hand Society of Brooklyn, 
of which he was President He was also one of the fotmders of the Home 
for Friendless Women and Children, and was a member of the Advisory 
Board of Managers of the Brooklyn Orphan Asylum. He was for a 
long time President of the Fresh Air Fund. He was also a life member 
or a Director in many of the other benevolent societies in New York 
and Brooklyn, such as the Mariners' Family Asylum, Staten Island; the 
Children's Aid Society, the Brookljm Dispensary, the Mount Prospect 
Industrial School Society, and the Home for Consumptives. 

In politics Mr. Elwell was an old line Whig in his early life, and later 
was an Independent During the civil war he rendered marked service to 
the Union cause aiding in the organization and equipment of several 
regiments. At the great Sanitary Fair, held in Brooklyn, he was promi- 
nent in organizing the New England Kitchen, which proved a great finan- 
cial success, and devoted his entire time to it for more than two 
weeks. 

Mr. Elwell was a member of the Qinton Avenue Congregational 
Church, of which the Rev. William I. Buddington was pastor. He was on 
the Pew Committee of the church, which had charge of rentals, and for 
many years seated the strangers who attended service there. 

Among his leading characteristics were his respect for the aged, his 
love for children and his passion for flowers. From his large conservatory 
on his property in Lefferts place, where he resided for over forty years, 
he was accustomed to select a bouquet of the choicest flowers each morn- 
ing to take with him to his office in New York. These he usually pre- 
sented to some poor woman or child before they faded. His garden 
was one of the pleasant sights of the neighborhood for its wealth of 
blossoms, and many of the charitable institutions of Brooklyn were 
indebted to him for daily f^hs of flowers. His benefactions were constant 
and generous, and it is well known that during the past twenty years he 
had contributed large sums for philanthropic purposes. 

Mr. Elwell married, in 1844, Miss Olivia P. Robinson, of Bath, Me., 
who died in 1851. Three children were the issue of this marriage. In 
1852 he was again married to Lucy E. K. Stinson, of Bath, Me., who died 
in 1884. Three children were also the issue of this marriage. Three 
daughters, all residents of Brooklyn, now survive him. They are Mrs. 
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Henry F. Simons, Mrs. George W. Palmer and Miss Lucy S. ElwelL 
The funeral services were conducted at the hxwly residence by the i>astor 
of the Qinton Avenue Congregational Church, the Rev. T. B. 
McLeod. 



Sdward Paygoii J^MMnis, who joined the New England Society 
in 1892, died at his residence, 323 Greene avenue, May 17, 1899. 
Mr. Loomis was bom at Coventry, Conn., April 14, 1839. His grand- 
mother on his mother's side was Betsy Taylor, whose mother was Eliza- 
beth Hale, the oldest sister of the patriot, Nathan Hale. Throui^ his 
grandmother on his father's side he was the direct descendant, in the 
seventh generation, of John Alden and Priscilla Mullins, the Pilgrims 
immortalized by Longfellow in "The Courtship of Miles Standish." The 
Loomis family came originally from Braintree, Essex County, England, in 
1638, on the good ship "Susan and Ellen," and settled in Windsor, Conn. 
From this place Mr. Loomis' great-grandfather, Elihu Loomis, entered 
the Continental Army and served in the war of the Revolution. His great- 
great-grandfather, John Loomis, was an ensign in the British Navy. 

Mr. Loomis spent his early years on his father's farm in Coventry, 
Conn., gaining his education in the local schools and teaching school, 
during the Winter time, in his early manhood. Early in the sixties he was 
sent on a commission to Bermuda, and while there he made his beginning 
as a produce merchant Appreciating the value of the early agricultural 
products of Bermuda to the markets of the United States, he became 
one of the chief promoters of the importation of Bermuda products to 
this country, and continued among the principal merchants who have 
developed that trade. Returning to New York in 1866, he established 
himself as a produce and commission merchant on Barclay street, where 
he continued for more than thirty years. He was among the first mer- 
chants to develop the trade in, and to place on the New York market, 
Florida produce. For many years his firm and that of A. Bennett ft Ca 
controlled the Oswego strawberry output. His greatest success was in 
connection with handling the apple crop. For twenty years he was one 
of the largest apple merchants in the country. Because of his reputa- 
tion in this respect he was, in 1896, elected President of the National 
Apple Shippers' Association. In order to preserve each season's apple 
crop as long as possible he established cold storage plants in his ware- 
houses in this city and in western New York. Mr. Loomis was stron^y 
attracted by business matters of every kind and, later in life, was largely 
interested in outside financial concerns. His great delight in business and 
the untiring energy he displayed were the chief causes which induced his 
last illness. 

Mr. Loomis was for many years an elder in the Oasson Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, and was always devoted to its welfare. When that 
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church, then under the pastorate of the Rev. Dr. Duryea, opened its first 
mission, then called the Duryea Sunday School, Mr. Loomis was chosen 
its superintendent, and continued in that office for twelve years, until, 
through the growth of the mission, it was organized into an independ- 
ent church. He was interested in all charitable enterprises and was for 
several years President of "Faith Home for Incurables." His usefulness 
was not confined to church and charitable organizations. He carried the 
impress of his strong, earnest and kindly nature into every relation of life. 
Mr. Loomis left a wife and six children, three sons and three 
daughters. 

Bdward Htttdiinson Robbins l^yvktai died at his residence. No. 
34 Remsen street, Brooklyn, January 20, 1899. His connection with the 
New England Society was from its organization in 1880, at which time he 
became a life member. 

His early years were passed in Northampton, Mass., where he was 
bom, February 10, 1819, and attended the local schools. His studies were 
completed at the well-known Round Hill School, under George Ban- 
croft, the historian, and Joseph G. Cogswell, who was afterwards first 
librarian of the Astor Library. 

At the age of fifteen Mr. Lyman became a clerk in the dry goods 
importing house of Almy Blake & Co., in Boston. After about five years 
in Boston his employers sent him to Europe in December, 1838, and for 
the following nine years he continued crossing and re-crossing the Atlan- 
tic in the interests of his firm, then George B. Blake & Co., the old firm 
of Almy Blake & Co. having dissolved in 1838. Mr. Lyman was made 
a partner in the firm of George B. Blake & Co. in 1841. 

August 26, 1846, he married Sarah E. Low, and from 1847 to 1853 he 
had charge of the New York branch of his finn. He moved to New York 
in 1847. He moved to Brooklyn in 1848 and entered the firm of A. A. 
Low (k Bros, in 1853. The firm was engaged in the tea business and the 
partners were his brothers-in-law, A. A. Low and Josiah O. Low, and 
Mr.' Lyman. About 1878 the senior firm discontinued active business and 
a junior firm was formed in which Joseph Lyman, Mr. E. H. R. Lyman's 
elder son, was active. 

From 1853 until the time of his death Mr. Lyman's residence was in 
Remsen street, and he was identified with many Brooklyn and New York 
institutions, notably the Nassau National Bank, where he was a director 
from its foundation, and in New York with the Seaman's Savings Bank, 
where he served as Trustee for thirty years and was Vice-President at the 
time of his death. He was one of the founders of the Brooklyn Oub and 
for many years an active member of the Brooklyn Library and the Long 
Island Historical Society. He was a member of the Church of the Saviour, 
First Congregational (Unitarian), comer of Pierrepont street and Monroe 
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place, Brooklyn, and was senior deacon at the time of his death. His con- 
nection with the church began during the pastorate of the Rev. Frederick 
A. Farley. 

During the entire period of his residence in Brooklyn, Mr. Lyman 
was one of a group of men who identified themselves in all the good 
works of the dty, and in supporting its charities and its various enter- 
prises. To his native town, Northampton, where he acquired a Summer 
home in 1866, he gave an Academy of Music in 1893. 

Mr. Lyman left two children, a daughter, Mrs. Alfred T. White, and a 
son, Frank Lyman. Another son, Joseph Lyman, died in 1883. Both 
sons were Harvard graduates. 

Mr. Lyman's first wife died in 1863. In 1865 he married Catherine A. 
Tredway, who survived him only three months, and who died April 24, 
i8» 

The funeral services were conducted by the Rev. John P. Forbes, 
pastor of the Church of the Saviour. 



On motion of Professor Hooper, duly seconded, the report 
was accepted and directed to be published in the next Annual 
Pamphlet issued by the Society. 

Mr. William B. Davenport, on behalf of the Committee on 
the Annual Dinner, reports progress. 

Mr. Benedict, on behalf of the Committee on Publication, re- 
ported as to the issuing of the Annual Report of the Society. 

Judge Bartlett, on behalf of the Committee on Invitations, 
reported that a large number of invitations had been sent to gen- 
tlemen to speak at the Annual Banquet of the Society and that a 
number had accepted, insuring the success of the Dinner. 

On motion of Mr. McKeen, duly seconded, the report of 
Judge Abbott, as chairman of the Committee on Charity, was 
directed to be made a part of these minutes. According to the 
terms of that report, the sum of $250, according to the provisions 
in the Constitution, is now being paid to Mrs. J. C. Didcinson, in 
installments. 

The report of the Librarian was received and ordered filed. 

Mr. Omri W. Hibbard proposed for membership in the So- 
ciety Mr. Edward B. Hojrt, of No. 90 Joralemon street, and 
Mr. Edward A. Hibbard, of No. 93 Gates avenue; and Mr. 
William B. Davenport proposed for membership in the Society 
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Mr. H. G. Kimball, of No. 43 Remsen street, and Mr. Frank 
Lyman, of No. 50 Remsen street, and these nominations being 
duly seconded, on motion of Mr. McKeen, duly seconded, said 
candidates were elected. 

The Committee on Nomination of Directors to serve for four 
years then submitted the following ticket: 

Benjamin D. Silliman, James McKeen^ 

David A. Boody, Charles A. Moore. 

George B. Abbott. 

On motion of Mr. Davenport, duly seconded, it was moved 
that the Secretary be empowered to cast one ballot for the above 
ticket 

Unanimous consent being given, the Secretary cast the bal- 
lot as directed, and the above-named gentlemen were declared 
elected as Directors to serve for four years. 

There being no further business, on motion, the meeting 
adjourned. 

NORMAN S. DIKE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND SPEECHES 

AT TUI 

Twentieth Annual Dinner of the New England 

Society in the City of Brooklyn, 

December 21, 1899. 

To CeUbrate iJu Two Hundred and Seventy-nmik Annivtrsary of 
thd Landing of the Pilgrims. 



The Twentieth Annual Dinner of the New England Society 
in the City of Brooklyn was held in the Pouch Mansion, on Thurs- 
day evening, December 21, 1899. 

The President, Hon. Frederic A. Ward, presided. On his 
right were seated Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D. ; ex-President 
Willard Bartlett, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, the President of the 
New York New England Society, and the President of the St. 
Nicholas Society. 

On his left were seated Hon. Frederic Adams, ex-President 
William B. Davenport, Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D. D., Hon. James 
M. Beck, ex-President Robert D. Benedict, and the President of 
the St. Patrick Society. 

The members of the Society and their guests were seated as 
follows : 

Table B. — Mr. R. L. Scott, Jr. ; Miss Lester, Mr. James L. Edwards, 
Miss Dyer, Mr. Arthur Jones, Miss Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Albert R. 
Moore. 

Table C. — Hon. Jesse Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. R. Ross Appleton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jesse W. Johnson, Dr. and Mrs. Samuel P. Hopkins. 
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Table D.— Hon. and Mrs. Augustus Van Wyck, Hon. and Mrs. 
Almet F. Jenks, Mr. and Mrs. Ethan ANen Doty, Mr. and Mrs. C. C 
Knowlton. 

Table E.— Mr. and Mrs. George H. Prentiss, Mr. and Mrs. H. R. 
Steele, Mr. T. L. Frothingham, Rev. A. B. Kinsolving, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Otis. 

Table F.— Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Kennedy, Dr. and Mrs. W. H. B. 
Pratt, Mr. Albert Houghton Pratt, Mr. and Mrs. William S. Lambert, 
Rev. Mark B. Taylor. 

Table G.~Mr. and Mrs. I. H. Gary, Mr. and Mrs. N. G. Carman, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Gary, Mr. G. B. Davenport, Mr. C K Teale. 

Table H.— Mrs. F. A. Ward, Hon. George G. Reynolds, Mrs. T. G. 
Bergen, Mr. C H. Levermore, Mrs. George W. Field, Hon. E. W. Hatch, 
Mrs. St Qair McKelway. 

Table I.— Mr. H. W. Maxwell, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Maxwell, Miss 
Louise D. Maxwell, Mr. and Mrs. Howard W. Maxwell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald G. Geddes. 

Table J. — Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Bates, Rev. and Mrs. L. Mason Qarke, 
Prof, and Mrs. John B. Qarke, Dr. and Mrs. T. J. Backus. 

Table K—Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Howard, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Bard- 
well, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. M. Ingraham, Mr. and Mrs. Charles N. Judson. 

Table L.— Mr. and Mrs. K A. Hibbard, Mr. and Mrs. O. F. Hibbard, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Goddard, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Sherer. 

Table M.—Hon. and Mrs. W. W. Goodrich, Hon. and Mrs. W. M. 
Smith, Gen. and Mrs. George W. Wingate, Miss Wingate, Mr. T. E. 
Hodgskin. 

Table N. — ^Mr. and Mrs. James McKeen, Miss McKeen, Miss Eliza- 
beth McKeen, Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Silver, Mr. H. G. Kimball, Miss 
Emerson. 

Table O. — ^Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Scott, Mr. and Mrs. George H. 
Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Dresser, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Dailey. 

Table P.— Mrs. Robert D. Benedict, Mr. John Hyatt Brewer, Mr. 
and Mrs. B. L. Benedict, Mr. H. W. Wheeler, Mrs. Augustus Ivins, Mrs. 
S. V. Blood, Mr. H. R. Heath. 

Table Q.— Mr. Norman S. Dike, Mrs. Camden C. Dike, Mr. and Mrs. 
James D. McBride, Mr. and Mrs. D. D. Mangam, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter S. Brewster. 
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Table R.— Hon. W. B. Hurd, Jr.; Mrs. James C. Barrett, Mr. 
Charles M. Aikman, Miss Katherine Hurd, Mr. Robin Qayton, Miss 
Ruth Barrett, Mr. Frederick J. Barrett, Mr. William S. Wandell. 

Table S. — ^Mr. and Mrs. David A. Boody, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
G. Craigie, Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Boody, Mrs. Carey. 

Tablb T.— Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Coombs, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Ecker, 
Mr. and Mrs. £. A. Tredwell, Mr. Michael Snow, Mr. Henry Sanger 
Snow, Mr. George M. Moffat 

Tablb U. — Mr. Charles S. Sanxay, Mr. Charles Brown, Mr. Frank 
Fechtiler, Mr. Charles H. Requa, Mr. C H. Wright, Mr. Charies R. 
Standinger, Mr. Judson Lonnsberry, Mr. A. W. S. Proctor, Mr. J. W. 
Burr. 

Table V.— The Press. 
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MENU. 

Orange App^tiasante. 

SOUPS. 
Clear Green Turtle. Cream of Chicken. 

RELISHES. 

Cromeeqtii of Pat6 de Poie Gras. 

Olives. Radishes. Celery. Salted Almonds. 

FISH. 

Sole Marguery. Cucumbers. 

RELEV^S. 

Saddle of Canada Mutton, Currant Jelly. 

Pilet of Beef, Mushroom Sauce. 

Potatoes Paridennes. Boston Baked Beans. 

ENTREE. 

Maltese Timbales. 

PUNCH. 

Prisdlla. 

GAME. 

Quails. Squabs on Toast. 

Romaine Salad. 

DESSERT. 

Ice Cream, "Pilgrim/* 

Fancy Cakes. Bonbons. Candied Fruits. 

Fancy Mottoes. 

FRUITS IN SEASON. 

CHEESE AND CRACKERS. 

COFFEE. 

Thursday, December si, 1899. P- Marmi. 
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Grace was said by Rev. A. B. Kinsolving, D. D. 

INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS OF HON. FREDERIC A. 

WARD. 

FeUaw Pilgrims: — It is my pleasant privilege to-night, in 
accordance with the usage of this Society, to bid you, and our 
distinguished guests of the evening, and the representatives of 
sister societies who have honored us to-night by their presence, 
welcome to the festivities of this, the two hundred and seventy- 
ninth anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. And 
I desire to extend a special greeting to you ladies, who have 
to-night graced this assemblage by your bright and animating 
presence. Tradition tells us that the Pilgrim mothers bore their 
full share of the perils of the Mayflower's vojrage, and, if pos- 
sible, more than their share of the subsequent trials and privations 
of the Pl)miouth plantation; and it is difficult to see why you, 
their daughters, the representatives in loyal line of such noble 
women as Rose Standish, whom the Pilgrims lovingly called their 
"Morning and Evening Star," and Lady Arbella Johnson, the 
"Rose of Lincoln," who left "a paradise of plenty and pleasure" 
to meet an early death in "a wilderness of want," should be de- 
barred from our gathering^, or why you should be condemned to 
sit as elsewhere, in a g^lery around and above us, hungry, 
thirsty and empty, peering down into a crater of smoke, in the 
depths of which, when enlivened by an occasional flash of elo- 
quence, you are permitted to dimly discern the stuffed figures 
of your husbands or your lovers. We Puritans of Brooklyn are 
willing and eager to look up to you under all circumstances, and 
upon all occasions, but we are not willing that you should look 
down upon us, at least in public; and so, fair Priscillas of the 
present, having you upon an equality with us to-night, I salute 
you, one and all. 

Forefathers' Day is pre-eminently a New England festival. 
It commemorates the origin of New England. The scenery upon 
our stage to-night is that of the hills and valleys, the rocks, the 
mountains and the streams of New England. Behind this bril- 
liant assembly I see again the familiar picture of my own loved 
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New England home ; the village green, in front of which stands 
to-day the old whipping-post — grim, dread relic of a sterner 
time ; that green upon which we used to play at football and make 
frequent touchdowns upon our own shins rather than behind our 
rivals' goal. Hard by, the little gabled school house, where the 
very personification of Puritan piety and Puritan patience, 

"Her cap far whiter than the driven snow/' 

taught us our A B Cs as we were clustered around an old, 
cracked stove, on which was ever kept a pan of hot water, which 
served the double purpose of purifying the air of the apartment, 
and of holding in ostentatious reserve two well selected and well 
wetted rods ready for immediate action; the village meeting- 
house, standing where it stood when Washington saw and ad- 
mired it, with its graceful spire, not dominated or dwarfed by 
o'ertopping monstrosities of brick or marble, but standing lordly 
and alone, pointing the thoughts of the little village heavenward ; 
the old church yard, 

''Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap/' 

with the grave of the only Tory in town laid crosswise to the 
rest, so that he must needs turn over to see the sun rise on the 
Resurrection mom ; the old main street, not desecrated by touch 
of trolley, but embosomed literally from end to end in a veritable 
bower of lofty elms and leafy maples. Below I see the river 
flowing swiftly through the fertile meadows, pure and unpol- 
luted, and behind it the mountain with its perennial coronel of 
pines. I hear again the laughter of the school children in the 
street; the nasal twang of the farmer; the lowing of the cows, 
and the musical tones of the curfew, which from time immemorial 
have told lingering lovers that 9 o'clock is time to part. 

Since I left that ancient town of the Puritans, I have stood 
amid scenes of nature incomparably grander, but never in a spot 
more charming, more peaceful. So, I doubt not, there hangs in 
the chamber of the memory of many of you here present some 
similar picture of a beloved New England home, over which the 
roses clambered lang syne, that are fragrant in your memories 
to-night. And it is a good thing for us to meet and recall the 
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reminiscences of a by-gone time, and, like Anteus of old, to 
acquire fresh strength and inspiration by occasional touch with 
the mother earth of New England faith and New England sim- 
plicity. It is a good thing to contrast this fast, flippant and 
frivolous age — ^this age of wireless tel^fraphy, horseless car- 
riages, loveless marriages, churchless Sabbaths, grapeless wine 
and tailless kites — ^with the good, genuine times, when every- 
thing — ^with the possible exception of the nutmegs — was sound 
and pure, and even the trot of the horses square and true. 

But we are not here to-night to laud New England, much 
as we love her. She needs not our eulogium. Nor are we here 
like so many Chinese to blindly adorate our ancestry. While 
homage is due and shall forever be reverently paid to those im- 
mortal spirits, who, for "conscience sake," left homes of comfort to 
brave the perils of the deep, and the still greater perils and priva- 
tions of an unknown land, the motive of this commemoration is 
not so much our love of the Pilgrims themselves, as our venera- 
tion of the principles that animated them and brought them 
hither ; principles which grew in the splendid age of Milton, and 
Hampden, and Bacon, with roots at Runnymede; principles 
which are maturing in the England of to-day, that world power 
which is the standard bearer of European civilization, dominant 
and indomitable, which can hear without hysteria and endure 
without dismay the tidings of dire disaster in place of promised 
tidings of assured victory, and will not be turned from her pur- 
pose even though the Modder and the Tugela run as red as the 
uniform of her choicest soldiery; principles whose "sifted seed" 
brought over on the Mayflower and transplanted here has brought 
forth as its harvest the civil and religious liberty which is our 
heritage and our glory. 

We love not the bigotry that hanged Mary Dyer and ban- 
ished Roger Williams any more than we admire the gatmt, 
graceless and grotesque figures of their persecutors; but the 
principles that government derives its just power from the con- 
sent of the governed; that resistance to tyrants is obedience to 
God, and that man should be allowed to worship God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience are the shibboleth of our 
political and religious faith, and it is because we honor and 
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cherish these principles of the Pilgrims, and deem them essential 
to the stability of our institutions and to the supremacy of our 
nation, that we are assembled here to-night to raise the seeming 
nothingness of the landing of a few outcasts, rich only in their 
faith in God, to the dignity of a national epoch, and to fulfill the 
prophecy — ^wonderful when we consider the circumstances of its 
utterance — ^to the little colony at Plymouth, "the honor shall be 
yours to the world's end ; yea, the memory of the adventures to 
this plantation shall never die." 

Ladies and gentlemen, our theme this evening is a noble 
and exhaustless one, but you have not come here to hear my 
discussion of it, but rather to listen to the very distinguished 
gentlemen, who have come at personal inconvenience, and some 
from distant points, to honor us by their presence and to instruct 
and delight us by their eloquent remarks. You are waiting im- 
patiently for the raising of the drop curtain of my personality, so 
that you may enjoy the unexampled treat before you, and you 
shall not be disappointed. The other day upon the links hard 
by — I do not say Dyker Meadow — ^a distinguished clergyman 
was playing a closely-contested game of golf. He carefully teed 
up his ball and addressed it with the most approved grace; he 
raised his driver and hit the ball a tremendous clip, but instead of 
soaring into the azure, it perversely went about twelve feet to 
the right and then buzzed around in a circle. The clerical gen- 
tleman frowned, scowled, pursed up his mouth, and bit his lips, 
but said nothing, and a friend who stood by him said, "Doctor, 
that is the most profane silence I ever witnessed." 

Now I do not propose by further remarks to convert the very 
patient and polite silence with which you have rewarded my 
remarks into a silence of suppressed profanity, nor do I propose 
to subject myself to that most gruesome gibe which Lord Rose- 
bery, the prince of after-dinner speakers in Great Britain, re- 
cently hurled at loquacious Yankeedom. 

He says that a public execution had been announced to take 
place in New England. The culprit was already upon the plat- 
form, and the sheriff stood beside him and offered him that last, 
lugubrious, and seemingly worthless privilege of showing cause, 
if any he had, why the sentence of the law should not be carried 
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into execution. The prisoner slowly and solemnly shook his 
head and remained silent, whereupon a Yankee from the crowd 
below jumped upon the platform, and turning to the assembled 
audience said : "Fellow citizens, as our ill-starred neighbor does 
not choose to avail himself of this opportunity to address you, 
I will myself improve it to discuss for a time the necessity for 
an immediate revision of our commercial tariflf." 

With this awful example of loquacity out of place before 
me, I will without more ado proceed to lift the cover from the 
last and best dish of the evening — ^the course of discourses — that 
dish which that Pennsylvania Puritan who is always welcome at 
this board, Gen. Horace Porter, used facetiously to term "a dish 
of tongue garnished with brains." To the discussion of that dish 
it needs not that I should invite your eager and your glad atten- 
tion ; but in the first place, in accordance with the good usage of 
the Society, and in token of their reverence of the Puritans for 
established order, and of our own loyalty to our country and its 
government, let us fill our glasses, rise and drink to the health of 
the President of the United States. (Drunk standing.) 

The President: — ^We are particularly favored to-night in 
having with us one who, although comparatively a new comer to 
Brooklyn, is by no means "a stranger within our gates.'' Most 
worthily does he wear the mantle of the great Puritan, his pre- 
decessor, and most welcome is he to our board. Perhaps he will 
permit me, as a fellow sufferer from mistaken identity, having 
myself more than once been greeted with most unexpected, not to 
say extreme warmth, sometimes even by the ladies, upon the mis- 
taken assumption that I was the melodramatic actor, whose name 
is almost identical with my own, to say to him that there could 
be no more genuine tribute to his distinction than this, that 
hardly had he come among us when his distinguished name 
began to be misused and misappropriated — ^we all know how. 
But to-night, while extending to him my personal sympathy, I 
will, if he desires, give him my official certificate, under the great 
seal of the Society, that he has, by the most puritanical and abso- 
lute abstinence from every beverage save the purest of pure 
water, at once established the identity of the infringer of his 
fame, and at the same tune set a most laudable example of 
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temperance to us less abstemious and more degenerate Pilgrims 
who are perched up here beside him. In all soberness it may be 
truly said of him and of his church, as was said of Elder Brewster 
and the first Plymouth church, that, "It would be hard, indeed, 
to judge whether he delighted the more in having such a people 
or they in having such a pastor." The Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis will respond to the toast of 

"FOREFATHERS' DAY." 

ADDRESS OF REV. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, D. D. 

I was a little embarrassed, a moment ago, when your Presi- 
dent asked me whether I was Dr. Hillis, the man who recom- 
mended alcoholic drinks, or Dr. Hillis, the minister [Laughter] ; 
which reminds me of the remark of the man who thought that 
the author of a certain catechism "had confounded God with 
the devil." That is how I happened to drink ApoUinaris water 
to-night. 

For full two himdred and seventy years and more have men 
assembled upon this sacred day to celebrate the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers ; to revere their virtues, to sympathize with their 
sufferings, to recall the thrilling story of their first winter upon 
the bleak coast of New England, to marvel at their victory over 
the wilderness, famine, winter, savages, disease, and death itself. 
And for themselves and their children to swear endless fidelity 
to their Fathers' God, and pledge allegiance to law and love, to 
liberty and learning; that these sacred fires may not die out upon 
the altars of the human heart. And to-morrow, in scores of 
cities in our land, in church and hall, and around the banqueting 
board, the sons and daughters of the Puritans will, through 
oration and eulogy, through song and story, recall the famous 
men of old, with wit and laughing jest hitting off their fathers' 
foibles, but in their secret heart reverencing their ancestors and 
emulating their example. For thus also we prove that we are 
not the ignoble sons of a noble heritage. Good men and brave 
make haste to forget the giants of misrule and despotism, but 
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a noble race cannot afford to forget its heroes. God raised up 
the Fathers and Founders of yesterday as sole food and stimulus 
for the youth of to-day. Lingering long at Plymouth Rock, 
where the first Pilg^rim stepped foot upon these shores, Daniel 
Webster uncovered his head, and joyfully confessed that the 
patriotic fortitude and faith of the heroes had entered into his 
soul as iron enters into the rich blood of the physical system. 
For the faith of the Fathers is indeed the elixir of our growth. 

If, from the vantage ground of to-day we survey the great 
epochs of our history, we shall see that the Puritan spirit and 
principles first conquered New England; that the ideals and in- 
stitutions the Pilgrims developed afterwards repeated themselves 
in New York and the Ohio "Reserve," and afterwards took up 
their glorious march into the towns and villages of the g^eat 
North and West. Later, when the civil conflict came on and the 
whole land shook with the earthquakes of civil war, it was the 
Puritan spirit that went forth to conquer servitude and make 
oiu- soil and cities too pure for the feet of slaves. To deeply re- 
flective men it must now be evidence that the age will surely 
dawn when the entire republic will be molded by the ideals of 
law and liberty and learning given us by our Puritan Fathers. 
Indeed, as loyal patriots and citizens we may look forward to an 
era when the republic shall become the teacher of the world in 
free institutions. But when that era of universal influence comes 
it will be found that all the nations will recall Forefathers' Day 
as one of the epoch-making days of history, and celebrate the 
qualities of the Pilgrim Fathers with admiration, awe, and tearful 
sympathy. "If we succeed," said that first intrepid leader, "If we 
succeed, men will never cease to celebrate this day with song and 
story." Contrariwise, should the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers 
fail us and our children, should the consciousness of divine en- 
ergy underlying human society, and manifest in just and equal 
laws, and humanely ordering individual relations, disappear, we 
may believe with Curtis, "the murmur of the ocean rising and fall- 
ing upon Plymouth Rock will be the endless lament of Nature over 
the baffled hopes of man." 

Now that long time has passed all men do see that the age 
of the Pilgrim Fathers was the heroic age of our history. In its 
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innermost genius their story is a story unparalleled in the annals 
of history, in the weakness of its beginning and the glory of its 
ending. To the end of time Xenophon's march will fascinate 
mankind, but the young Grecians were soldiers, men of iron 
strength. In the hour of defeat, this brave band found them- 
selves in the heart of the enemy's country, a thousand miles 
from the seashore. But in their retreat they lifted a shield before 
themselves. But our Fathers forgot self in protecting defenceless 
women and weak children. The Grecian heroes marched toward 
home, all-welcoming love and life itself. Our heroes marched 
away from home toward the wilderness, the welcome of savages 
and certain death. Men follow with absorbing interest the ad- 
venturous career of Cabot, Drake, De Soto, Ponce de Leon, and 
Champlain, in their search for gold and gems, for fountains of 
eternal youth, and the fame that has ever beguiled men. But no 
dreams of power or wealth beguiled these heroes. Our heroes un- 
furled their sails to leave behind gold, land and ancestral halls, 
and resigned forever all thoughts of ease and luxury. 

In our era of liberty it seems well nigh incredible that in those 
years when Shakespeare was writing his greatest dramas, English 
rulers could have been so bigoted as to bum her wisest scholars, 
behead the bravest thinkers, and imprison her most heroic souls. 
Men whose only crime was that they believed in liberty of thought 
and word and worship. And yet, in these far-off days, for a man 
to do his own thinking was a penal offence, and to worship God 
in extempore prayer, while passing by the prepared prayers of 
the church, was a sin punished as severely as burglary or murder 
itself. In the British Museum there is to-day an autograph 
letter of Queen Elizabeth, written to the King of Scotland, and 
asking for the extradition of one John Penry. Now this Penry 
was a graduate of Oxford, a scholar of high attainments, and a 
gentleman of the noblest life and character. He had been guilty 
of the heinous crime of saying that a clergyman might be or- 
dained by a Presbytery as truly as by a bishop. Some youth, 
ambitious for place, dull, stupid, lazy, gives assent to a creed and 
kneels before the bishop and rises up clothed as a minister of 
God. John Btmyan, with his supreme moral genius and his 
glowing, glorious allegory, making the way to God luminous for 
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the millions, but must be imprisoned in Bedford jail for preaching, 
because he has been ordained by a Presbytery instead. From 
Penr/s view point such a judgment was so absurd intellectually 
and so mysterious morally, that he ventured to say that a moral 
teacher was ordained by God, through his birth gifts and his 
providence, rather than by priests and bishops. For tibis sin, when 
once Queen Bess laid her hands upon her enemy of the state, she 
had him indicted for treason. Standing before the Lord Chief 
Justice, Penry said, "If my blood were an ocean sea, and every 
drop thereof was a life to me, I would give them all for the main- 
tenance of my convictions." The only use that England could 
find for such a hero was to behead him, and when the conflict 
was long as well as fierce, the Puritans felt that the time had 
come when they must decide whether they would live under an 
absolute or a limited monarchy, and whether a king should also 
assume the functions of a pope ; and when one scholarly leader 
had been imprisoned thirty-six times in seven years, and fifty of 
the leading Puritan pastors were lying in the dungeons of Lon- 
don, the Pilgrims decided to leave the old land and cross over to 
Holland, a land made glorious by the valor of William the Silent, 
made free by the bravery of the heroic burghers who had endured 
the siege of Leyden, the cruelty of Alva, and the awful tyranny 
of Philip, the Monster. 

A thousand times through stately oration and thrilling narra- 
tive have our orators and editors rehearsed for us the story of 
that unique voyage. When eight fearful years had passed over 
the factories and fields of Leyden, we see the Pilgrim band 
marching down to the seashore. There they kneel upon the 
sands, and, weeping, commend themselves to God, while John 
Robinson asks Him who holds the seas in the hollow of His hand 
to care for their little craft and bring them into some harbor of 
peace. Taught by our artists, we see these brave men assembled 
in the cabin of the Mayflower to sign their compact and covenant. 
And when for weeks the little ship has tossed up and down upon 
the tumultuous sea, upon the shortest day of all the year, midst 
drifting sleet and snow, while water freezes in their garments 
and makes their coats to ring like iron, we see two little boats 
pull through the surf at Plymouth, and, jumping into the water, 
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the men take the women and children in their arms and carry 
them through the surf to the shore. What dangers were theirs, 
when the first flight of arrows fell upon them from the Indians 
ambushed in the forest. How pathetic the stem record of that 
first Christmas mom in the new world. "On Monday, the 25th, 
we went again on shore, some to fell timber, some to saw, some 
to rive, and some to carry, so no man rested all day." What 
sorrow and suffering are revealed in the fact that when the 
second December came, half of the little company were sleeping 
beneath the winter snow. As once that Scottish hero, fleeing 
from his enemies, sprang over the precipice above the sea and 
clung to a narrow ledge of rock, while his enemies above pelted 
him with sticks and clubs, so this frail band clung to the edge of 
the forest, while hail and snow, famine and pestilence harassed 
and assailed them. There on the edge of the forest we see the 
Pilgrim rearing his cabin, for the family is the first of his free 
institutions. We see him dedicating his little church, and on 
Sunday morning standing before it as a sentinel, with rifle in 
his hand, keeping guard over wife and child while they wor- 
ship God in peace. We see him completing the first school house, 
and calling a meeting of the citizens to pass a law that when 
there are 100 families they shall be taxed to fit the sons for college 
and found a university. We see them coming together on the 
town meeting to publicly discuss all questions of government in 
the town meeting, that was to be the germ and seed of all our 
social institutions. Verily, these were "famous men, by whom 
God hath gotten glory," of whom "the world has not been 
worthy." 

Of late years it has become the fashion to belittle the Puritans 
and ridicule them. Our pleasure-loving generation hurls many a 
gibe and stinging jest at their high hats and sober garments, 
their cold reserve, their solemn habits of thought and life. There 
is a t)rpe of mind that can never think of the Puritan save as "mere 
acrid defiance and sanctimonious sectarianism, nor of the Puritans 
save as a band of ignorant and half-crazy zealots." With biting 
sarcasm Hume said the Puritans hated bear-baiting, not because 
it gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectator. While in America, when Connecticut expelled a Tory 
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for disloyalty, he went home to pahn off upon credulous England 
the so-called "Blue Laws" — laws which never had any existence 
outside of the brain of a man who had been expelled for treason. 
And yet many an English author still refers to the time when 
the mothers of New England were ptmished for kissing their 
husbands or babes on the Sabbath day, and when the Puritan 
housewife threw away the vinegar on Saturday night, lest the 
acid should work on Sunday, thus breaking the law against labor 
on the day of rest. We smile also at Judge Sewell's diary, 
written after going home from church and listening to a sermon 
in which the minister had turned the hour glass four times, on 
the coldest winter day, in a church where no fire was permitted. 
The journal begins: "Extraordinary cold; storm of wind and 
snow. The bread was frozen at the Lord's table to-day. Though 
'twas so bitter cold, John Hutchinson was baptized. At 6 o'clock 
my ink freezes, so that I can hardly write by my good fire. Yet," 
adds the judge, "I was very comfortable at the meeting to-day" — 
subterranean fires having doubtless been opened up by the 
preacher. The fathers are also criticised for lack of sympathy 
with art and beauty, and the elegancies of life. Some also insist 
that the Puritans S3mipathized deeply with that iconoclastic spirit 
that spoiled the cathedrals of England and of the continent, white- 
washing the frescoes, pulling down the altars, and smashing the 
precious statutes. Let us confess that they were men with faults, 
many and g^eat. To minimize their errors or magnify their ex- 
cellences would be alike unworthy of their memory and our in- 
heritance. Their theology was narrow, and has in part ceased 
to satisfy thinking men. Their stem thought toward the Hester 
Prynne of the "Scarlet Letter" has been succeeded by a certain 
tender, gentle throbbing s)mipathy. To the rock-like sternness 
of virtue, we have added charities and sweet philanthropies, that 
embody God's tenderness toward each "bruised reed." But, faulty 
as they were, be it remembered that there is some spot on every 
shaft of marble, some flaw in every pearl and diamond, some dis- 
proportioned feature even in the loveliest face. 

For criticise him as we may, we must go back to the Puritan 
for the foundation of our social happiness and peace. If these 
men of granite were cold, be it remembered that the mountain 
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peaks that are crowned with white snow are not low browed. If 
the Puritans were simple folk and without the graces of the 
modem drawing-room, be it not forgotten that Doric temples have 
their beauty through a column that represents a single shaft of 
white marble. Our heroic fathers doubtless were diflferent from 
their children. But what if the generation of Bradford and 
Brewster diflPers from ours, as warships diflfer from pleasure 
3rachts, as great organs differ from harps and music boxes, as the 
oak and pine differ from the vines that cover them. For if the 
Pilgrim Fathers were not ideal men, neither can their children 
lay claim to that high honor. Nor will the ideal man ever come 
until one rises up who, to the stem virtues of the Puritan, adds 
the grace and sweetness of modem life, carrying his strength 
up to beauty, inflicting sternness toward sympathy, clothed with 
integ^ty that is spotless indeed, but having also sweet allurement. 
Happy indeed the man who, to the rock-like qualities of law and 
justice without, conceals the amethystine qualities of affection 
and sympathy in the heart within. Not until Puritan and cavalier 
unite in one man, who bends for coronation before Christ, his 
divine master, will the perfect man appear. 

In his eulogy upon John Brown, Wendell Phillips and Lord 
Bacon, as he marches down the centuries, may put one hand on 
the telegraph and another on the steam engine and say, "These 
are mine, for I taught you to invent." Could we assemble in 
one room earth's greatest sons, who have achieved much for 
liberty and progress, and could the Puritan spirit pass from one 
son of goodness and genius to another, few would be fotmd in 
that goodly company who did not belong to the group called 
Puritans. For long before Puritanism became an outer cult it was 
an inner spirit and a potent influence. It was the Puritan instinct 
in Moses that led him to resign the splendors of the palace in 
Egypt, choosing rather the rigors of a life in the desert. It was 
the Puritan spirit stirring in Daniel that led him to stand forth 
alone, braving a throne and its decrees that he might worship God 
after the manner of his fathers. Paul showed the Puritan spirit 
when, fettered and a prisoner before Felix, he lifted his chains 
and boldly indicted the king upon the throne and brought the 
tyrant to his trial. Socrates had the Puritan spirit when he braved 
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the Athenian jury and said : "It is better to die than to refuse to 
obey this voice within." Galileo was not a Puritan in the hour 
when he recanted, but a spark at least of the father's faith showed 
in him when he muttered under his breath, ''Nevertheless the 
earth does move." Savonarola, too, had the Puritan valor. When 
the Pope tried to buy him oflF with an offer of the cardinal's 
hat, he replied that rather than sin against his convictions he 
would receive the red hat of martyrdom. Luther had a like in- 
trepid temper when he said that he would go to Worms and 
frcnt the emperor though there were as many "devils in the streets 
as tiles on the roofs." Cromwell was a Puritan when he went 
forth to destroy that citadel of iniquity called the divine right 
of kings, and razed to the ground the ancient castles of England 
that long had been the strongholds of feudalism. The Puritan 
temper also dominated Milton when he wrote the noblest plea 
that was ever made for the freedom of the press. Robinson was 
a Puritan in the hour when he foreshadowed our toleration in the 
words, "There is more light yet to break forth from God's word." 
It was the Puritan spirit also that spoke in Garrison, "I am 
earnest ; I will not equivocate ; I will not excuse ; I will not retreat 
a single inch, and I will be heard." It was the Puritan spirit 
that lent power to the polished shafts of Wendell Phillips; that 
lent a deep moral purpose and passion to the orations of Lincohi 
and Beecher and Sumner and Curtis ; when Gladstone also stood 
forth to plead the cause of Ireland's poor against England's power 
and wealth, it was the old heroic faith of the fathers that flamed 
forth in the famous son. It is not too much to say that the his- 
tory of modem liberty is the history of Puritanism. 

The President : — In these days of blessed amity, when there is 
no longer a united South or a disunited North, when the boundary 
of the North is the St Lawrence and the boundary of the South 
the Rio Grande, and Mason and Dixon's line is forever blotted 
from the map of our beloved country, and the nation has grown 
color blind to blue and gray, it is with peculiar pleasure that we 
welcome here to-night a distinguished and typical representative 
of that noble people who live in that part of the present North 
that used to be called Dixie, of whom he has himself so beautifully 
and so truly said, "If they bore themselves haughtily in their 
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hour of triiunph, they bore defeat with splendid fortitude. Their 
entire system crumbled and fell around them in ruins; they re- 
mained unmoved ; they suffered the greatest htuniliation of mod- 
em times ; their slaves were put over them ; they reconquered their 
section and preserved the civilization of the Anglo-Saxon." It 
is not necessary, ladies and gentlemen, that I should introduce the 
next speaker to you, for I doubt not that you all belong to the 
multitude of mourners, who have wept real tears with black 
Sam and Miss Annie beside the coffin of Marse Chan, but I will 
call upon our friend, Thomas Nelson Page, to respond to the 
next toast, 

'•THE DEBT EACH PART OF THE COUNTRY OWES 
THE OTHER." 

ADDRESS OF THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — I did not remember that I had 
written an3^hing as good as that which my friend has just quoted. 
It sounded to me, as he quoted it, very good indeed. At any rate, 
it is very true, and, perhaps, that it is true is the reason that you 
have done me the honor to invite me here to-night. I have been 
sitting for an hour in such a state of tremulousness and fright, 
facing this audience I was to address, that the ideas I had care- 
fully gathered together have, I fear, rather taken flight; but I 
shall give them to you as they come, though they may not be in 
quite as good order as I should like them. The g^ft of after-dinner 
speaking is one I heard illustrated the other day very well at a 
dinner at which my friend, Judge Bartlett and I were present. 
A gentleman told a story of an English bishop traveling in a 
third-class railway carriage with an individual who was swearing 
most tremendously, originally, and picturesquely, till finally the 
bishop said to him, "My dear sir, where in the world did you 
learn to swear in that extraordinary manner?" And he said, "It 
can't be learned, it is a gift." It is a gift I have often envied ladies 
and gentlemen, and as I have not it I can only promise to tell 
you what I really think on the subject which I am to speak about 
to-night. I feel that in inviting me here as the representative of 
the South to speak on this occasion, I could not do you any better 
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honor than to tell you precisely what I do think and what those 
I in a manner represent think, and I do not know that our views 
would diflfer very materially from yours. I could not, if I would, 
undertake merely to be entertaining to you. I am very much in that 
respect like an old darkey I knew of down in Virginia, who on 
one occasion was given by his mistress some syllabub. It was 
spiced a little with— perhaps — New England rum, or something 
quite as strong that came from the other side of Mason and 
Dixon's line, but still was not very strong. When he got through 
she said, "How did you like that?" He said, "If you g^ine to 
gimme foam, gimme foam; but if you g^ine to gimme drink, 
gimme dram.*' You do not want from me syllabub I am sure. 

When I came here I had no idea that I was to address so 
imposing an assemblage as this. I had heard about forefathers 
and knew that there were foremothers also, but did not know that 
they were going to grace this assembly with their presence as 
they do to-night. When a youngster, I was told by an old gen- 
tleman, before the day of the unhappy stenographer, "You can 
go out in the world all right if you have four speeches. If you 
have one for the Fourth of July, one for a tournament address, 
one to answer the toast to 'Woman,' and the fourth " 'to sweep 
all creation.' " I thought of bringing with me my Fourth of July 
speech. If I had known I was going to address this audience I 
would have brought along the one that answered the toast to 
"Woman." 

But I do not know any man in the world better prepared to 
address you on the subject of my toast, "The Debt Each Part 
of the Country Owes the Other," than myself, for I married a 
lady from the North. She represented in her person the blood 
both of Virginia and of New England. Her mother was a Vir- 
ginian and her father a gentleman from New Hampshire; con- 
sequently, as I have two young daughters, who always declare 
themselves Yankees, I am here to speak with due gratitude to both 
sections, and with strong feeling for both sections to-night. 

It seems to me that the two sections which we have all 
heard talked about so much in the past, have been gradually merg- 
ing into one, and Heaven knows I hope there may never be but 
one again. In the nature of things it was impossible at first that 
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there could be only one, but of late the one great wall that divided 
them has passed away, and, standing here facing you to-night, I 
feel precisely as I should if I were standing facing an audience of 
my own dear Virginians. There is no longer division among us. 
They say that the South became reconciled and showed its loyalty 
to the Union first at the time of the war with Spain. It is not 
true ; the South became reconciled and showed its loyalty to the 
Union after Appomattox. When Lee laid down his arms and 
accepted the terms of the magnanimous Grant, the South rallied 
behind him, and he went to teach peace and amity and union to 
his scholars at Lexington, to the sons of his old soldiers. It is 
my pride that I was one of the pupils at that university, which 
bears the doubly-honored names of Washington and Lee. He 
taught us only fealty to the Union and to the flag of the Union. 
He taught us also that we should never forget the flag under 
which our fathers fought during the Civil War. With it are 
embalmed the tears, the holy memories that cluster thick around 
our hearts, and I should be unworthy to stand and talk to you 
to-night as an honorable man if I did not hold in deepest reverence 
that flag that represented the spirit that actuated our fathers. It 
stood for the principles of liberty, and strange as it may seem, 
both sides, though fighting under different banners, fought for 
the same principle seen from different sides. It has not inter- 
fered with our loyalty to the Union since that flag was furled. I 
do not, however, mean to drift into that line of thought. I do 
not think that it is really in place here to-night, but I want you 
to know how we feel at the South. Mason and Dixon's line is 
laid down on no map and no longer laid down in the memory 
of either side. The Mason and Dixon's line of to-day is that 
which circumscribes this great Union, with all its advantages, all 
its hopes, and all its aspirations. This is the Mason and Dixon's 
line for us to-day, and as a representative of the South, I am 
here to speak to you on that account. We do owe — these two sec- 
tions do owe— each other a great deal. But I will tell you what 
we owe each other more, perhaps, than anything else. When this 
coimtry was settled for us it was with sparsely scattered settle- 
ments, ranging along the Atlantic coast. When the first outside 
danger threatened it, the two sections immediately drew together. 
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New England had formed her own confederation, and at the 
South the Carolinas and Virginia had a confederation of their 
own, though not so compact; but the first thing formed when 
danger threatened this country was a conmiittee of safety, which 
immediately began correspondence among the several colonies, and 
it was the &tct that these very colonies stood together in the face of 
danger, shoulder to shoulder, and back to back, that enabled us to 
achieve what we did achieve. Standing here, on this great an- 
niversary at the very end of the century, facing the new century, 
it is impossible that one should not look back, and equally impos- 
sible that one should not look forward. We are just at the close 
of what we call, and call rightly, a century of great achievements. 
We pride ourselves upon the work this country has accomplished. 
We point to a government based upon the consent of the gov- 
erned, such as the world has never seen ; wealth which has been 
piled up such as no country has ever attained within that time, or 
double or quadruple that time. It is such a condition of life as 
never existed in any other country. From Mt. Desert to the 
Golden Gate, yes, from the islands which Columbus saw, thinking 
he had found the East Indies, to the East Indies themselves, where, 
even as I speak, the American flag is being planted, our possessions 
and our wealth extend. We have, though following the arts of 
peace, an army ready to rise at the sound of the bugle greater than 
Rome was ever able to sunmion behind her golden eagles. We are 
right to call it a century of achievement. We pride ourselves 
upon it Now, who achieved that? Not we, personally; our 
fathers achieved it; your fathers and my fathers; your fathers, 
when they left England and set their prows westward and landed 
upon the rock-botmd coast; when they drew up their compact of 
civil government, which was a new thing in the history of the 
world. We did our part in the South, and when the time came 
they staked all that they had upon the principle of a government 
based only upon the consent of the governed. 

We pride ourselves upon the fact that we can worship God 
according to the dictates of our own conscience. We speak easily 
of God, "whose service is perfect freedom," but it was not we, 
but our fathers who achieved that Our fathers "left us an 
heritage, and it has brought forth abundantly." 
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I say this to draw clearly the line between mere material 
wealth and that which is the real wealth and welfare of a people. 
We are rich, but our fathers were poor. How did they achieve it? 
Not by their wealth, but by their character — by their devotion to 
principle. When I was thinking of the speech I was to make here 
to-night, I asked the descendant of a New Englander what he 
would say was the best thing that the fathers had left to the 
country. He thought for a second and made me a wise answer . 
He said, "I think it was their character." That is indeed the 
heritage they left us; they left us their character. Wealth will 
not preserve that which they left us ; not wealth, not power, not 
"dalliance nor wit" will preserve it ; nothing but that which is of 
the spirit will preserve it, nothing but character. The whole story 
of civilization speaks this truth with trumpet voice. One nation 
rises upon the ruins of another nation. It is when Sampson lies 
in the lap of Delilah that the enemy steals upon him and ensnares 
him and binds him. It was when the great Assyrian king 
walked through his palace, and looking arotmd him said in 
his pride, "Is not this great Babylon that I have built for the 
house of the kingdom and for the honor of my majesty? that 
the voice came to him," even while the words were in the 
king's mouth (saith the chronicle), "Thy kingdom is departed 
from thee." It was when Belshazzar sat feasting in his Baby- 
lonian palace, with his lords and ladies, eating and drinking out 
of the golden vessels that had been sacred to the Lord that the 
writing came upon the wall, "Thou art weighed in the balance 
and found wanting." Not only in the palace, but all through the 
great city there was feasting and dancing. Why should they not 
feast and why should they not dance? They were secure, with 
walls that were 350 feet high, 85 feet thick, with a hundred 
brazen gates, the city filled with greater wealth than had ever 
been brought before within walls. But out in the country a few 
hardy mountaineers had been digging ditches for some time. 
Nobody took much account of them, yet even that night, in the 
midst of Belshazzar's luxury and feasting, the veteran troops 
of Cyrus were marching silently under the dripping walls, down 
the bed of the lowered Euphrates, so that that which had been the 
very passageway of Babylon's wealth became the pathway of her 
ruin. 
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Unless we preserve the character and the institutions our 
fathers gave us we will go down as other nations have gone. We 
may talk and theorize as much as we please, but this is the law 
of nature — ^the stronger pushes the weaker to the wall and takes 
its place. 

In the history of civilization first one nation rises and becomes 
the torch-bearer, and then another takes the torch as it becomes 
stronger, the stronger always pushing the weaker aside and be- 
coming in its turn the leader. So it has been with the Assyrian, 
and Babylonian, and Median, and, coming on down, with the 
Greek, the Roman, the Frank, and then came that great race, 
the Anglo-Saxon-Teutonic race, which seems to me to-day to be 
the great torch-bearer for this and for the next coming time. 
Each nation that has borne the torch of civilization has followed 
some path peculiarly its own. Egyptian, Syrian, Persian, Greek, 
Roman, Frank, all had their ideal of power— order and progress 
directed imder Supreme authority; maintained by armed or- 
ganization. We bear the torch of civilization because we 
possess the principles of civil liberty, and we have the character, 
or should have the character, which our fathers have transmitted 
to us with which to uphold it. If we have it not, then be sure 
that with the certainty of a law of nature some nation — it may be 
one or it may be another — it may be Grecian or it may be Slav, al- 
ready knocking at our doors, will push us from the way, and take 
the torch and bear it onward, and we shall go down. But I have no 
fear of the future. I think, looking arotmd upon the country at 
present, that even if it would seem to us at times that there are 
gravest perils which confront us, that even though there may be 
evidence of weakening in our character, notwithstanding this I 
say, I believe the great Anglo-Saxon race, not only on the other 
side of the water, but on this side of the water, and when I say 
the Anglo-Saxon race I mean the great white, English speaking 
race. I use the other term because there is none more satisfactory 
to me— contains elements which alone can continue to be the 
leaders of civilization, the elements of fundamental power, abiding 
virtue, public and private. Wealth will not preserve a state; it 
must be the aggregation of individual integrity in its members, in 
its citizens, that shall preserve it. That integrity, I believe, exists. 
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deep rooted among our people. Sometimes when I read accounts 
of vice here and diere eating into the heart of the people, I feel 
inclined to be pessimistic ; but when I come face to face with the 
American and see him in his life, as he truly is ; when I reflect on 
the great body of our people that stretch from one side of this 
country to the other, their homes perched on every hill and nestled 
in every valley, and recognize the sterling virtue and the kind of 
character that sustains it, built on the rock of those principles 
that our fathers transmitted to us, my pessimism disappears and 
I know that not only for this immediate time but for many long 
generations to come, with that reservoir of virtue to draw from, 
we shall sustain and carry both ourselves and the whole human 
race forward. 

There are many problems that confront us which we can 
only solve by the exercise of our utmost courage and wisdom. I 
do not want anything I say here this evening to have in the least 
degree the complexion of a political talk. I am like a friend of 
mine down in Virginia who told me that he never could talk 
politics with a man, "Because," he says, "I am that sort of a 
blanked fool that thinks if a man disagrees with him in politics he 
has insulted him." Consequently, I am not discussing this matter 
in any political sense whatever. But I feel quite sure, though I 
see many men whose opinion I respect, who disagree with me, 
that yet this great people of ours is strong enough to carry 
through any obligations whatever which they may take up. I 
have no fear; however it may cause trouble, it may create dif- 
ference and complication, of our extending our flag in the way 
we have done of late. I know that I diflPer with a very consider- 
able section of the people of the South from whom I come, but 
I have no question whatever that we possess the strength to 
maintain any obligation that we assume, and I feel sure that in 
the coming years this great race of ours will have shown strength 
and resolution enough not only to preserve itself, to preserve the 
great heritage our fathers have given us of civil liberty here, but 
also to carry it to the isles of tfie sea, and, if necessary, to the 
nations beyond the sea. Of one thing I am very sure, that had 
our fathers been called on to solve this problem they would have 
solved it, not in the light of a hundred years ago, but in that of 
the present. 
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Among the problems that confront us we have one great 
problem, already alluded to indirectly to-night. You do not have 
it here in the North, as we have it with us in the South, and yet, 
I think, it is a problem that vitally concerns you too. There is 
no problem that can greatly affect one section of this country 
that does not affect the other. As I came into your city to-night 
I saw your great structure across the river here, binding the two 
great cities together and making them one, and I remember that 
as I came the last time into your beautiful bay down yonder, I 
saw what seemed to be a mere web of gossamer, a bare hand's 
breadth along the horizon. It seemed as if I might have swept 
it away with my hand if I could have reached it, so airy and light 
it was in the distance, but when I came close to it to-night I found 
that it was one of the greatest structures that human intellect 
has ever devised. I saw it thrilling and vibrating with every 
energy of our pulsating, modem life. At a distance it looked as 
if the vessels nearest would strike it, full head, and carry it away. 
When I reached it I saw that it was so high, so vast, that the 
traffic of your great stream passed easily backwards and forwards 
imder it. So it is with some of these problems. They may appear 
very small to you, ladies and gentlemen, or to us, when seen at 
a distance — ^as though merely a hand sweep could get rid of 
them ; but I tell you they are too vast to be moved easily. There 
is one that with us overshadows all the rest. The great Anglo- 
Saxon race in the section of this country containing the inhabi- 
tants of the South understands better than you do the gravity of 
that great problem which confronts them. It is "like the pesti- 
lence that walketh in darkness, the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday." It confronts us all the day ; it is the specter that ever 
sits beside our bed. No doubt we make mistakes about it; no 
doubt there are outbreaks growing out of some phases of it that 
astound, and shock, and stun you, as they do ourselves. But 
believe me, the Anglo-Saxon race has set itself, with all its power, 
to face it and to overcome it ; to solve it in some way, and in the 
wisest way. Have patience and it will be solved. Time is the 
great solver, and time alone. If you knew the problem as I do, 
my words would have more weight with you than they have. I 
cannot, perhaps, expect you even to understand entirely what I 
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am saying to you, but when I tell you that it is the greatest 
problem that at present faces the South, as it has done for the 
last thirty years, I am saying it to you as an American— one of 
yourselves, who wants to get at the right, and get at the truth, 
and who will get on his knees and thank God for any one who 
will tell him how to solve the problem and meet the dangers that 
are therein. Those dangers are not only for us, they are for you. 
The key to it, in our opinion, is that to which I alluded but just 
now; that for the present, at least, the white race is the torch- 
bearer of civilization, not only for itself, but for the world. 
There is only one thing that I can say assuredly, and that is that 
never again will that element of the white race, the white people 
of the South, any more than you of the North, consent to 
be dominated by any weaker race whatsoever. And on this de- 
pends your salvation, no less than ours. Some of you may re- 
member that once, during that great siege of Petersburgh, which 
resulted in the beginning of April, 1865, in the capture of the 
city and the overthrow of the Confederacy, there was an attempt 
made to mine the hitherto impregnable lines of General Lee. 
Finally, one cold morning, the mine was sprung, and a space 
perhaps double the leng^ of one of your squares was blown up, 
carrying ever3rthing adjacent into the air and making a breach 
in the lines. Beside a little stream under the bill in the Union 
lines was massed a large force, a section of which, in front, was 
composed of negroes. They were hurried forward to rush the 
breach that had been created. They were wild with the ardor 
of battle. As it happened, a part of the gray line which had held 
the adjacent trenches, knowing the peril, had thrown themselves 
in the dim dawn of the morning, across the newly made breach, 
and when they found the colored troops rushing in they nerved 
themselves anew to the contest. I may say to you calmly, after 
thirty odd years of experience with the negro race, that it was 
well for the town of Petersburgh that morning that that attempt 
to carry the lines failed. That thin g^y line there in the gray 
dawn set themselves to meet the on-rushing columns and hold 
them till knowledge of the attack spread and succor arrived. You 
may not agree with me that what happened at that time is hap- 
pening now ; but I tell you as one who has stood on the line, that 
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we are not only holding it for ourselves, but for you. It is the 
white people of the South that are standing to-day between you 
and the dread problem that now confronts us. They are the 
thin line of Anglo-Saxons who are holding the broken breach 
with all their might till succor comes. And I believe the light 
will come, the day will break and you yourselves stand shoulder 
to shoulder with us, and then with this united great American 
people we can face not only the colored race at the South, but we 
can face all other races of the world. That is what I look for and 
pray for, and there are many millions of people who are doing the 
same to-night Ladies and gentlemen, I am not speaking in any 
spirit which I think will challenge your serious criticism. We are 
ready to do all we can to accord full justice to that people. I 
have many, many friends among them. I know well what we owe 
to that race in the past. I am their sincere well wisher in the 
present and for the future. They are more unfortunate than to 
blame ; they have been misdirected, deceived. Not only the wel- 
fare of the white people of the South and the welfare of the white 
people of the North, but the salvation of the negro himself de- 
pends upon the canying out, in a wise way, the things which I 
have outlined, very imperfectly, I know. When that shall be done 
we will find the African race in America, instead of devoting its 
energies to the uncomprehended and futile political efforts, which 
have been its curse in the past, devoting them to the better arts 
of peace, and then from that race will come intellects and intel- 
lectual achievements which may challenge and demand the recog- 
nition of the world. Then those intellects will come up and take 
their places and be accorded their places, not only willingly, but 
gladly. This is already the new line along which they are ad- 
vancing, and their best friends can do them no greater service 
than to encourage and assist them in it ; their worst enemy could 
do them no greater injury than to deflect them from it 

This is a very imperfect way, I am aware, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, of presenting the matter, but I hope you will accept it and 
believe that I am sincere in it. Accept my assurance of the 
great pleasure I have had in coming here this evening. 

I remember, when I was a boy, hearing your great fellow- 
townsman, Mr. Beecher, in a lecture in Richmond, speak of this 
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great city as "The round-house of New York," in which, he said, 
the machinery that drove New York and moved the world was 
cleaned and polished every night I am glad to be here, where 
you have that greatest of American achievements, the American 
home and the American spirit May it always be kept pure and 
always at the only right fountains have its strength renewed. 

The President: — ^The company will please rise and sing part 
of our national hymn, "America." 

"My country, tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty 1 

Of thee I sing ; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims' pride, 
From every mountain side 

Let freedom ring. 

Our father's God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might. 

Great God, our King." 

The President: — More than two score years ago, when, as 
the freshest of Freshmen, I was crossing the campus of Yale with 
a classmate, I met a young man whose bright eye — and, now that 
so many years have passed, my veracity will not be challenged if 
I say handsome face — ^attracted my attention and I enquired who 
he was. "That is Fred Adams," said my friend; "he is one of 
our Andover boys, and he is such a dignified fellow that we al- 
ways called him Judge up there." Rarely is it, according to Dr. 
Johnson, that "Age performs the promises of youth ;" but in this 
instance, perhaps because, like the Pilgrim Fathers, he went from 
his native land into a foreign country to get a good start, suc- 
ceeding years have brought to him, along with the highest scholas- 
tic honors of which our Ahna Mater could have made him the re- 
cipient, the very deserved and exalted dignity of which his early 
youth was so signally and so truly prophetic. It pves me great 
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Adams, who will respond to the toast, 

"THE ART OF LANDING." 

RESPONSE OF HON. FREDERIC ADAMS. 

Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — ^Anyone who has 
ever been afloat knows that much depends on how you make a 
landing. This is as true in history as in everyday travel. Though 
no man was ever more indiflferent than the Pilgrim to spectacular 
display, yet somehow it happened that from the point of view of a 
historical stage manager he made a very fine landing. Not every 
feunous landing has been an artistic success. The prophet Jonah, 
for example, effected or had effected for him, a memorable and 
most remarkable landing, but ideally it was not a good one. Julius 
Caesar arrived with a gallant array off the coast of Britain, but 
unfortunately, at the last moment he waded ashore, and so im- 
parted, if I may so say, a certain sloppiness to the historic picture. 
William the Norman sprawled on the sand as he entered the 
theater of his glory. William Tell bounded lightly ashore upon 
a rock, and that was well, but it was only a fresh-water landing. 
On the whole, it appears to me that with the single exception 
of the patriarch Noah, who made the earliest and probably the 
finest, and certainly the highest landing on record, no great char- 
acter has arrived from the sea upon the land so effectively as the 
Pilgrim. In the name, then, of historic sentiment, and of count- 
less generations of Yankee orators, past and to come, let us bless 
the hand that steered his boat, under the cheerless light of that 
winter day, to the rock that reared its black head where the surf 
was mingling with the sand. 

Why did the Pilgrim land just there? Mrs. Hemans, with 
brave disregard of fact, calls that shore "A stem and rock-bound 
coast" We who have been at Plymouth know that it was pre- 
cisely because the coast was not stem and rock-bound that the 
Pilgrim landed where he did ; that it was because right there, in 
the wide waste of water and sand and mud, was the only dry spot 
So it came about that the Pilgrim set his foot on an object that 
has stood ever since as a symbol of himself. Wherein did the 
likeness consist? 
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The man and the rock resembled one another because they 
were both hard. The hardness of the Pilgrim was not his greatest 
quality, but it preserved his greatest qualities. It was the quartz 
in which the gold of his nature lay imbedded. And the infant 
Liberty in her cradle, with spiritual eyes discerning his inflexi- 
bility, laid her hand in his and said : 'Thou art Peter, and on this 
rock, by this desolate and unfamiliar shore, I will begin to build 
my latest and widest empire." So the Pilgrim became a chief 
cornerstone ; so he became the gun-flint, from which a light has 
flashed and a voice has pealed through the world ; so he became 
the diamond point on which once and again our national destiny 
has hung. 

After this manner, then, the Pilgjim made his landing. Per- 
haps we, who every day of our lives are making for ourselves 
landings, big and little, good and bad, may learn from him some- 
thing by way of example or of admonition. I will briefly men- 
tion some lessons that have occurred to me. 

Land early. The Pilgrim did so. If there is another fellow, 
land ahead of that fellow. The Pilgrim did. He landed ahead 
of everybody but the Indian, and he soon got ahead of him. But 
it would be like canying coals to Newcastle or owls to Athens to 
spend time in commending this lesson to the New England So- 
ciety of Brooklyn, which, during its long and illustrious history 
has distinguished itself, once in each year, by landing twenty-four 
hours in advance of its nearest competitor. 

Land in the right port. Here the Pilgrim is profitable to us, 
not for example, but for warning. He landed in the wrong port 
If he had searched the whole Atlantic seaboard from the Machias 
River to the Rio Grande, he could hardly have found a worse 
place for his purpose than Plymouth Bay. After the Mayflower 
had sailed away, under the sorrowful gaze of the handsome couple 
with whom art has made us so familiar, where did the Pilgrim 
find himself? Cooped up on a strip of barren shore, with the 
ocean before him, and behind him a primeval forest swarming 
with wild beasts and savage men. It is not that he was thrown 
on his own resources. That he expected. The difficulty was that, 
because of bounds imposed by nature itself, he could not 
expand the situation and so make his resources available and 
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fruitful. He had little fertile land. Other places were accessible 
to him only by journeys which, whether by land or by sea, were 
about equally dangerous. How many long days and weeks of 
starvation and sickness, how many too early deaths, how many 
graves on that pathetic hill, testified in years to come to the un- 
wisdom or the ill-fortune that cast the lot of the Pilgrim there I 
When John Winthrop and his colonists established themselves 
in Boston nine years later, it was under very different conditions. 
The peninsula was itself a fortress against the Indians, and by 
its side came down the Charles and Mystic rivers, affording access 
to the rich intervales and breezy uplands of the interior, and in- 
viting friendly natives to profitable trade. The history of the 
two colonies, the relative importance to-day of Boston and of 
Plymouth, bear witness to the enormous influence of mere phys- 
ical environment. 

What is the moral for us? It is this. Land at Boston and 
not at Plymouth ; not in a cul de sac, but where there is an open- 
ing; not on a byway, but on a highway ; not between the deep sea 
and the devil, but where some well-tried channel of thought and 
action, some stream of tendency, some friendly current of affairs 
invites to opportunity and may bring us in touch with the move- 
ment of the world. How truly did Goethe say : "Talent matures 
in retirement ; character in the stream of life.'' 

Finally, land on something hard. This lesson is the most 
important of the three, for I take it to be a law of our existence, 
to which there are no exceptions, that if we do not land on some- 
thing hard, something hard will land on us. This is a serious 
alternative. It makes a vast difference which way it is to be. 
Just consider how the course of American civilization would 
have been altered; nay, reflect that even this dinner would have 
been impossible, if, instead of the Pilgrim landing on Plymouth 
Rock, Plymouth Rock had landed on the Pilgrim. 

The Pilgrim believed in the law of the Lord. His point of 
view was different from ours. He did not express himself in the 
terms of the nineteenth century, but he realized intensely what we, 
with our wider horizon and our broader generalization are coming 
more and more to understand, that the law of the Lord is one, and 
that it is universal; that it is in short only another name for 
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whatever wisely regulates the life of man* The laws, as we call 
them, of health; the laws of wealth; the laws of working and 
fighting, of playing and praying, of living and loving, and dying, 
what are they all but different departments of that single, benign 
austere ordinance which is the law of the Lord, and by which 
at every moment we stand or fall ? By this law, as he understood 
it, the Pilgrim squared his life. We, who are of his house and 
lineage, shall best honor his memory if we follow his example and 
seek and find as he did, amid the unstable waters and the shifting 
sands some hospitable rock, some footing that shall abide, 
though strength wane and beauty fade and knowledge vanish 
away. 

Mr. President: — ^The poet Southey, standing hi the quad- 
rangle of Christ Church, Oxford, once said, "This is a place to 
make Americans feel unhappy." The remark, though cynical, was 
true. Our American universities cannot vie or ever hope to vie 
with Oxford and Cambridge in wealth of historical interest and 
association any more than Oxford and Cambridge can, in turn, 
appropriate the far greater age and veneration that belong to 
Bologna and to Padua. But with such men as have recently 
come to be the heads of our American universities, with such 
men as Hadley at Yale, Low at Columbia, Harris at Amherst, 
Wheeler at California, Schurman at Cornell, and Faunce at 
Brown, it needs not a prophet or the son of a prophet to predict 
that the time is not far hence when the American collegian, stand- 
ing on College Hill in Roger Williams' ancient town, or on the 
plains of Ithaca, or on the historic heights of Harlem, or by the 
Golden Gate, or in the old yard of Harvard, or 'neath the elms 
of Yale, when surveying the magnificent and unsurpassed equip- 
ment which a nation's bounty has placed in the hands of these 
wise, devoted and scholarly men, shall say, "These are places to 
make Englishmen feel unhappy;" though God forbid that we 
should make them feel more unhappy than they are just now. To- 
night we had expected to have with us two of the distinguished 
college presidents of the new regime; one of them, President 
Schurman, is unavoidably absent, but we shall be delighted to 
hear from President Faunce, of Brown. It is to be regretted that 
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his chosen sentiment, "The Art of Sailing," did not arrive in time 
to be placed by the Committee of Arrangements upon our toast- 
card. But the doctor is at liberty to use the one assigned to him 
or the one of his choice, or either or neither, as he pleases, and 
whatever the text, I am sure we shall all be charmed by the ser- 
mon. The Rev. Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, President of Brown 
University, will respond to the next toast, 

"THE ART OF SAILING." 
ADDRESS OF REV. W. H. P. FAUNCE, D.D. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the New England 
Society: — ^At this hour of the evening, brevity is the heart of 
courtesy, as well as the soul of wit. The presiding officer placed 
on the table a little card with my name, kindly indicating the 
seat I was to occupy, and on the obverse side I found printed 
"Refreshments from 1 1 to i.'' I suppose that means that promptly 
at II o'clock the gentlemen's speeches will cease and the ladies 
will begin to talk. But before that I want to bring greeting from 
the city of Providence to the city of Brooklyn ; from the city of 
Roger Williams, whom the Fathers cast out, to the city filled with 
the Fathers' descendants. I want to say that we forgive you. If 
the Fathers had not cast him out. Providence would never have 
been founded. If they had not cast him out, possibly the Fathers 
themselves never would have survived, and there would have been 
no Brooklyn. But while I represent by residence the city 
of Roger Williams, by birth and blood, I represent Roger Will- 
iams' dearest foes. Five generations of my forefathers sleep on 
the old Plymouth Burial Hill; their crumbling, mossy headstones 
looking out over the immortal bay; And when Elder Thomas 
Faunce, after serving as ruling elder in Plymouth Church for 
forty years, had attained the age of ninety, he was carried in his 
chair down to the edge of the shore, and there, in the presence 
of the magistrates of Plymouth, solemnly identified the Rock, 
he being the only man then living who had talked himself with 
the Pilgrims, and was able to certify that that was the original 
Plymouth Rock. So you see that I have some right to represent 
the Pilgrims as well as the exiles. The Pilgrims knew very little 
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about sailing, in the modern sense. The Mayflower never would 
have raced with the Columbia or the Shamrock, and the sailors 
of 1899 might have looked down with some sort of contempt 
on the lumbering vessel and awkward crew of 1620. But in 
some things those sailors are still our teachers, for the voyage 
of that little vessel was not merely across the Atlantic, but across 
the centuries. It was not the passing over of a hundred souls, it 
was the migration of a nation and a race. It was not only three 
months in length, it is still in progress ; and the art of sailing out 
of the past into the future, of daring to launch out into the 
unknown and sail through storm and calm and fog, through 
hunger and nakedness, and cold and weakness and despair to the 
distant, unseen continents of God, is an art that the sons of the 
Pilgrims need to study to the very end of time. 

They were sailing out of tyranny into democracy. Behind 
them was all the culture of a rich civilization ; behind them the 
splendor of courts and castles and cathedrals, the garnered wis- 
dom of libraries, the accumulations of centuries; but behind 
them was civil and ecclesiastical tyranny, and to them freedom 
was dearer than culture, or wealth, or life itself. They preferred 
to face the Indian rather than the t3rrant ; to trust Massasoit and 
King Philip rather than the whining h3rpocrisy and bigotry of the 
House of Stuart. They hated all tyranny; political tyranny, 
ecclesiastical tyranny, civil tyranny. Do we — ^the undegenerate 
sons of noble sires — ^hate all tyranny as well? Do we set our 
faces against every form of injustice, wherever we find it, or do 
we suffer tyranny and assist it? Do we permit the irresponsible 
boss to degrade the city to the level of his purposes? Do we 
bow before tyranny on Election Day, and other days, for the sake 
of peace, or pelf, or power? No dining together once a year, no 
luxury in beautiful halls like these, will ever make a pliant, craving 
soul a true descendant of the men whose hearts were granite, and 
whose wills were steel, whose "secrets were few, because their 
purposes were great." I will not conceal from you to-night that I 
believe that one of the great questions before the American pub- 
lic is this: Do we still believe in democracy? Does America 
still believe in the essential democracy of the Pilgrim Fathers? 
There is no weightier question that can be propounded to-night 
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than that, for we are being sorely tempted to believe that the 
principle was not vital after all. I do not want to introduce any 
political discussion here to-night ; I am not an extremist. I realize 
that States far distant have been thrown into our keeping without 
our seeking, and we must do something for them ; in some cases 
must set up provisional governments and maintain them for a 
time. But I believe the sons of the Pilgrims will never lose faith 
in the essential democracy of the Pilgrims, that they will never 
lose faith in the principle that free men are to govern them- 
selves, set free from foreign and alien control; that they will 
still adhere to the principle enunciated by that greatest Puritan and 
Pilgrim of our times, when on the field of Gettysburg he said, 
"The government of the people, for the people, and by the peo- 
ple, shall not perish from the earth." 

We have welcomed here to-night, and none has been more 
delighted than myself to welcome him, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia whose writings have charmed us only less than the 
gallant and graceful words we have heard from his lips here 
to-night. We want him to go back with our cordial greeting and 
our highest and deepest regard. But as sons of the Pilgrims, we 
also desire to say that we do not believe that the descendants of 
the Pilgrims will ever seek to "dominate" any race they esteem 
weaker than themselves, but rather to lift them up into that 
strength which they themselves possess ; that they will not seek 
to "hold the torch of civilization against" any race within the 
borders of the Republic, but rather with that race, as represented 
by Booker T. Washington, and other noble colored men, to 
raise and educate men into freedom, nobility and power, till all 
lands, and all nations, wherever found, shall possess the freedom 
and intelligence and self-government which God has given 
to us. 

Behind these Pilgrims were these English universities with 
their blossoming gardens, vaulted arches and venerable memorials. 
But no man might enter there save by creed subscription and 
soul submission ; and their graduates formed a guild who daily 
thanked God that they were not as other men were. But we 
believe that every man bom into the world has the right to edu- 
cation. What a wealth of colleges and schools has the Puritan 
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left behind him in New England? Tracing down the valley 
of the G)nnecticut, from north to south, we find the river al- 
most lined with Christian schools and colleges. Following the 
winding river, we find Dartmouth G)llege, Vermont Academy, 
Mr. Moody's schools at Northfield and Mount Hermon, Smith 
G)llege, Mt. Holyoke G)llege, and really in the same valley Will- 
iams and Amherst, with WilHston Seminary ; further south we find 
Suffield Academy, Trinity, Wesleyan, and at last the river sweeps 
under the elms of Yale into the Sound. From north to south the 
valley encloses, and often the moving waters reflect stately build- 
ings standing in the "still and quiet air of delightful studies.'' A 
little nearer the coast we have another group — Colby Collie, 
Exeter and Andover, Tufts, Boston University, Harvard, and 
Brown Universities. These two remarkable groups of schools are 
the bequest of the Pilgrims to us. To receive these schools and 
nourish them, to expand their resources and develop their ideals 
and carry on their work is the greatest task we can perform. You 
know when the Chicago man said to the Boston man, " 'Westward 
the course of empire takes its way,' and you cannot help it," his 
friend replied, "Yes, but the ship of state, like every otfier ship, 
is steered from behind, and New England is the rudder." I 
could ask no better function for New Englad and her sons than 
that she hold the rudder of the Ship of State. Greater fields, 
agricultural and mineral, there are in the West than any we have 
here ; but if you men and women here to-night, with education 
and intelligence, can hold the tiller of the old ship and steer its 
course through the reefs, shoals and rocks of the twentieth cen- 
tury we should ask no better function than that. Pastor Robin- 
son said, "God, we believe, has not revealed as yet His whole 
truth to any man." I think the Pilgrims still hold that ; I think 
that the Brooklyn churches still hold that, whose pastors stand 
in their pulpits every Sunday to tell us that God has not revealed 
His whole truth to anyone of us as yet, but that truth is to 
come as the day dawns, assuring us that God's to-day is brighter 
than all His yesterdays, and His clearest light is yet to shine 
among the homes of men. It is written in the prophets : "Your 
young men shall see visions and your old men dream dreams." 
Let us never be ashamed of our vision. As we separate from these 
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tables and scatter to our homes what shall we carry with us ? The 
memory of a happy evening? Surely. The memory of many 
bright and eloquent things? Surely. Let us also carry the vis- 
ion of a sweeter womanhood and a larger manhood. Let us 
carry the vision of a country purified from every abuse, the 
vision of the Pilgrims, some day to be fulfilled to us Aeir sons and 
daughters, the vision of a time when we shall "ring out the thou- 
sand wars of old, ring in the thousand years of peace." This is to 
be wrought out through you men and women here to-night. 
On the shore of old Plymouth there stands to-day a woman's 
figure, carved in whitest granite, the statue of Faith, looking out 
with calm, unruffled eyes over the troubled waters of the Atlantic, 
and pointing with silently uplifted finger to the sky. And here in 
your own harbor there stands another woman's figure, that of 
Liberty; she, too, with uplifted hand and ever-lighted torch 
illumines the ships from all the world and bids men come and 
share our freedom. So long as such figures guard our shores 
and truly symbolize our life, the country is safe. With religion 
and freedom, with reverence and liberty, with adherence to all 
that is noblest in the past and readiness to meet every emergency 
of the future, we may be sure that the "Land of the Pilgrims' 
pride" will last till God is done with us, and that will be many, 
many centuries from now. With this vision let us part, with this 
hope let us work through the great years that are still to come. 

The President: — ^Let us all sing the Doxology. 

Praise God, from Whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below. 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host. 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
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SPRING MEETING. 



The annual May meeting of the New England Society of 
Brooklyn was held Monday evening, May 8, 1899, in the galleries 
of the Art Building, 174 Montague street, during which a musical 
program of great excellence was given by the Glee and Madrigal 
Singers of New York, under the baton of Walter Henry Hall, 
conductor. Those who assisted were Marsham Cockaday, counter 
tenor; W. ITieodore Van Yorx, tenor; F. A. Parkhurst, baritone; 
Myles Bracewell, basso; Master Guy Milham, soprano, and a 
chorus of twenty-two boys and men, who sang an excellent 
selection of English glees, as follows: 

Forefathers' Hymn, tune, Duke Street ; the choir and audience. 
Chorus, Rossini; Men's Chorus, "The United Band," J. Otto; 
"When the Heart is Young," Dudley Buck; Master Guy Mil- 
ham. "The Old Granite State" (Mountaineer's Farewell) 
Hutchinson; Madrigals, (a) "Down in a flow'ry vale," Festa, 
1 541; (b) "O'er the meadows," Boylon Smith. Songs, (a) 
"Dreams," Bartlett; (b) "111 sing thee songs of Araby," Clay; 
Mr. W. Theodore Van Yorx. Boys' Chorus, "At Night," Ran- 
degger ; Serenade for Three Voices, "Lady of Beauty," Knyvett ; 
Songs, (a) "Deck Not with Gems," Kennedy; (6) Vulcan's 
Song, Gounod ; Mr. Myles Bracewell. Part Song, Pinsuti ; Song, 
"Lullaby," Denned; Master Guy Milham. Quartet, "Stars of 
the Summer Night," Hatton; Anthem, Th(Mnas Whitney 
Surette. 

Hiere was a large attendance of the members and their 
friends at the reception, which was held from 8 until 8.30 P. M., 
and then the meeting was called to order by the Hon. Frederic 
A. Ward, President of the Society. In his address of welcome. 
Judge Ward said : 

I am charged to-night with the pleasing duty of bidding you 
welcome to the festivities of this occasion in the name of the 
New England Society in the City of Brooklyn. 

It is a good thing for us now and then to stop amid the 
activities of life and go back in imagination to the beginning. 
It is a good thing for the church man in his pride and arro- 
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gance to make a pilgrimage to the manger at Bethlehem. It 
is a good thing for the Roman citizen to-day to halt and con- 
template that historic figure of the old wolf suckling Romulus 
and Remus, that surmounts the hill of the capitol, and reminds 
him of the time when the eternal city, with all its pomp, pageantry 
and power, was not; when the low dying hills along the Tiber 
were a wilderness and the lair of wild beasts, and its 
vaunted capitol a thatched hut So it is a good thing for us now 
and then to place our feet on Plymouth Rock and to consider 
the principles, the ideas and the ideals of our forefathers, and 
whether they have found proper fulfillment in our personal, 
social, religious, political and national life. 

Especially is this so in the proud and boastful present, 
when such conservative and excellent New Englanders as Sen- 
ator Hoar are loudly proclaiming that our government is, by 
its policy of expansion, violating, not only the restrictions of 
our federal compact, but as well the cardinal principles of the 
earlier compact made in the cabin of the Mayflower, and vio- 
lating, too, the earnest injunctions of those valorous and patri- 
otic souls who have made us inheritors of our freedom, and 
who still rule, and of right should rule, "our spirits from their 
urns." 

It is the purpose and the province of this Society to fos- 
ter the study and consideration of these principles. It incul- 
cates a pious and an honorable duty, for every man should love 
the land of his birth, and the race from which he sprang. 

That there is still need for such a society as ours in this 
community admits of little doubt 

Only a few days since, a lady of this city at a luncheon, 
when boasting of her ancestry, said that she was glad that 
"they did not come over with the common herd in the Mayflower, 
but by a later vessel in the Governor's company." 

I think that this lady should join this Society and should 
make a pilgrimage this summer to Plymouth. Perhaps we might 
be justified in psying her expenses out of our ample and increas- 
ing fund for needy New Englanders — a fund which I need hardly 
say has not once been drawn upon, for hitherto no "needy" New 
Englanders have been found. 
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Her remark denoted a dense ignorance, not only of his- 
tory, but as well of the highest standards of true character and 
true manhood. Had she not been ignorant of history, she would 
have known that Elder Brewster, who, if I remember correctly, 
was one of the "Common herd upon the Mayflower," for dear 
conscience's sake turned his back upon the luxurious home of 
a cultured Englishman and abandoned the comforts of a lovely 
manor house for the perils of the ocean, and for the still greater 
perils and privations of an unknown land beyond, hardly more 
hospitable than the ocean itself. 

She would have known that in the cabin of the May- 
flower were gentlemen bom and bred; scholars from Oxford 
and Cambridge, whose white fingers were better acquainted with 
the leaves of the classics than with the handle of axe or of plow, 
and she would have known that the motives that swelled the sails 
of that — ^by her— despised little shallop were the noblest ideals of 
human freedom that ever animated the souls of men. 

Now this is not forefathers' day, though without propriety 
it may be called the day of the Mayflower. It is not a time for 
protracted speech-making, and my remarks must be the brief 
preface to the musical volume that you are all waiting to have 
opened. 

Upon this program I read the "Lays of the Forefathers," and 
with liiem other lays that, if I mistake not, were ancient in 
the time of our Puritan forefathers ; lays that had charmed the 
ear of beauty in old England's bowers long before the Mayflower 
had poked her little adventurous nose past the Highlands of 
Massachusetts, and for one I am glad to see the lays of New 
England and of old England here together upon the same page. 

Ten years ago — ^yes, two years ago, such a program to 
be rendered in purely AngUcan style might have seemed a little 
incongruous witih the principles and precedents of this New Eng- 
land Society, a society some members of which could not stomach 
a toast to the Queen of England; a society which, less than 
eighteen short months ago, listened to a protest as hot, as vehe- 
ment and as personal as words could make it, from the dis- 
tinguished United States Senator from my native State — my 
fellow townsman — against the sentiments contained in an address 
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made by George W. Smalley at a banquet on Forefathers' Day 
in 1897, in which he counseled friendship and amity with Eng- 
land, in view of the obvious common mission of these two great 
nations, and especially in view of the then impending Spanish 
difficulties and of the complications with various powers that 
he thought likely to ensue; a speech which at the time, as I 
listened to it, seemed as graceful as it was moderate, and which 
subsequent events have shown to have been not merely wise, but 
marvelously prescient. 

Who of us to-night can tell whether the war, which had 
not then commenced, and which is now ended so gloriously to 
our arms on land and sea, would have been brought to such a 
speedy and successful close without involving complications with 
foreign powers, but for the undisguised, cordial and most enthu- 
siastic friendship and support of old England throughout? 

Who shall say that to-day such complications might not 
ensue in Samoa and in the Philippines, but for that friendship? 

Why should New England and the New England Society 
spurn the proflfered hand of fellowship of the mother country? 
Our very name counsels love and aflfection and forbids unfriend- 
liness. 

For what purpose has New England for years been send- 
ing her matchless men, her Lowells, her Phelpses, her Choates, as 
ambassadors to the Court of St. James? As apostles of enmity 
and unfriendliness, or of amity and good will? 

Shall this Society, because it calls itself a New England 
Society, protest and take exception to the last address of Mr. 
Choate in London? If so, it will have to take exception, as 
we lawyers do, to every phrase and "each and every part thereof," 
for every phrase and every word bespoke friendship. 

It is true that none of us who has passed the fifty-year 
mile-post in life has forgotten, or ever can forget, those troub- 
lous times when the friendship of England meant union, and the 
cessation of our civil war — ^with all its horrors — and the with- 
holding of that friendship threatened disunion and the indefi- 
nite prolongation of the war. Yet nature teaches us to forgive 
much to our mother, especially to a mother distracted as Eng- 
land then was by the cries of her own suffering children at 
home. 
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Since those dark days of the sixties, a generation has gone 
and a generation has come, and those days are practically as 
far behind us as the days of the Tories and the Hessians. 
Would to God they could be forever blotted from our memory. 

This country, happily for us, is politically separate, and 
forever separate, from Great Britain; yet, as we all know, it is 
bound to her by ties that should be indissoluble and eternal ; ties 
of common lineage, of common language, of common conmiercial 
interests, of common literature and of common history ; and what 
is true of the country at large is peculiarly true of New England, 
whose ties with the mother land are not transmitted, like those of 
the remote Southern and Western States, but the direct ties of 
consanguinity, we being literally "bone of her bone and flesh of 
her flesh." 

More than any other country in the world, more than any 
province of Great Britain, more than, I was going to say, any 
shire in England herself, has New England preserved to this day, 
in every phase of her life, the best traditions of English life and 
character. 

The New England baby is brought up not on the wiegeti 
leid of the German nor on the berceuse of the French, but on the 
pure milk of the word of Doctor Watts and Mother Goose. 

The New England farmer to-day is plowing, and to-morrow 
will plant his crops, and next Autumn will harvest them, not 
after the fashion of the Italian peasant, or, I should say, of the 
Italian peasant's wife, but after the fashion of the English yeoman 
in Yorkshire and Lancashire, and as his progenitors did five, six, 
seven centuries ago, and he comes to a dinner, not of sauerkraut 
or of f rittata, but of corned beef and cabbage ; or, if his purse be 
full and his heart light, of roast beef and the plum pudding of 
England. 

And so it is through every phase of social and political life, 
and after life is ended the New Englander is buried, not in the 
marble catacomb of a Campo Santo, but after the fashion of Old 
England, in the quiet village churchyard, where 

"The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep." 

No, ladies and gentlemen, while we wish no '^entangling 
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alliances" with Great Britain, or with any other foreign power, 
there is no reason why we should continue to quarrel with the 
mother country. 

I am no more of an Anglomaniac than is my distinguished 
fellow-townsman. General Hawley. I shall not allow him or any 
man to go before me in my regard for New England, the land of 
my birth, the land of my loyal and lasting love, nor in veneration 
for the principles whidi led our forefathers to flee their native 
land and their descendants to do battle on Bunker Hill. The 
principles which Elder Brewster preached on Plymouth Rock, 
and Phillips in Faneuil Hall, and Beecher in Plymouth C3iurch, 
are my principles and shall always be. I would not abate one jot 
or tittle of them; but I cannot see how the acceptance of the 
friendship of England at this time involves any abatement or sur- 
render of those principles which have become established in our 
national life, any more than I can see why the present blessed 
amity that exists between the North and the South implies a sur- 
render of the principles of anti-slavery, freedom and union, for 
which the North gave so unstintedly its treasure and its blood. 
Nor do I consider it a wise patriotism which, to use the expression 
of Mr. Smalley, "rejects everything that is not American, and 
tells us to face the world without a friend." 

I trust, therefore, that in what I have said, I have not given 
offense to any loyal son or daughter of New England, and that I 
shall not be deemed recreant either to the principles of this Society 
or to the purposes of its founders when I say again that I am 
heartily glad to see the glees of New England and of Old Eng- 
land on the same page. To me it is the dominating thought and 
the happy significance of this occasion, and I trust that their 
harmony may be emblematic of the friendship that is, and pro- 
phetic of that which I trust may forever be between these two 
Christian nations having a common and sacred mission, the two 
greatest, nearest and best nations in all the world. 

After the musical programme had been rendered, a social re- 
union of the members and friends of the Society followed, during 
which a collation was served. 
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CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION. 



Stati op New York.) 
County of Kings, >«..• 
City op Brooklyn. ) 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United States and citizens of the 
Sute of New York, to wit : Benjamin D. Silliman, Calvin £. Pratt, Ripley 
Ropes, Charies Storrs, Hiram W. Hunt, William B. Kendall and John 
Winslow, do hereby certify that we desire to form a Society pursuant to the 
provisions of an act entitied "An Act for the Incorporation of Societies or 
Qubs for certain lawful purposes," passed May 12, 1875, and of the act 
extending and amending said act 

That the corporate name of said Society is to be The New Enq^nd 
Society in the City of Brooklyn, and the objects for which such Society 
is formed are to encourage the study of New England History and for such 
purpose to establish a Library, and also for social purposes, and to pro- 
mote charity and good fellowship among its members. 

That the term of existence of said Society shall be fifty years. 

That the number of Directors who shall manage the concerns of said 
Society shall be twelve ; and the names of such Directors for the first year 
are the following, to wit: Benjamin D. Silliman, John Winslow, Calvin E. 
Pratt, Henry W. Slocum, William B. Kendall, Charles Storrs. William H. 
Lyon, Ripley Ropes, George H. Fisher, Hiram W. Hunt, A. S. Barnes, A. 
W. Tenney. 

That the name of the city in which the operations of such Society are 
to be carried on is the City of Brooklyn, in the County of Kings, and State 
of New York. 

Witness: BENJ. D. SILLIMAN, 

John Heydinger, Jr. C E. PRATT, 

RIPLEY ROPES, 
JOHN WINSLOW, 
HIRAM W. HUNT, 
CHAS. STORRS, 
WM. B. KENDALL. 

State of New York,) 
CotmTY OF Kings, > ss.: 
City of Brooklyn. ) 

On this 25th day of February, A. D. 1880, before me personally 
appeared Benjamin. D. Silliman, Calvin E. Pratt, Ripley Ropes, Charles 
Storrs, Hiram W. Hunt, William B. Kendall and John Winslow, to me 
known to be the individuals described in and who executed the foregoing 
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certificate, and they severally before me signed the said certificate, and 
acknowledged that they signed the same for the purposes therein men- 
tioned. 

JOHN HEYDINGER, Jr., 
" ^ Notary Public, 

I'^'SiL'^l Kings County, 

^ "^ > N. Y. 

I hereby approve the within certificate, and consent that it be filed. 

J. W. GILBERT, 
J. S. C 

Filed in the office of the Qerk of the County of Kings, and in the office 
of the Secretary of Stote at Albany, February 27, 1880, for the incorpo- 
rators, by JOHN WINSLOW. 



CERTIFICATE. 



Stati op Nbw York,) 
County of Kings, > «..• 
City of Brooklyn. ) 

The undersigned do hereby certify and declare: 

First— ThsLt "The New England Society in the City of Brooklyn" is a 
Corporation duly created and organized under and pursuant to an act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, entitled "An Act for the Incorpora- 
tion of Societies or Qubs for certain lawful purposes," passed May 12, 1875, 
and the act or acts amending or extending said act 

Second. — That the number of Directors of said Corporation is twelve, 
and the names of its present Board of Directors are : Benjamin D. Silli- 
man, John Winslow, Calvin E. Pratt, Asa W. Tenney, Benjamin F. Tracy, 
A. S. Barnes, Henry W. Slocum, Hiram W. Hunt, William H. Lyon, Will- 
iam B. Kendall, Grorge H. Fisher and Albert E. Lamb. 

Third, — That by virtue of this certificate, made and signed pursuant to 
the statutes in such case made and provided, the number of directors of 
said Corporation is hereby increased from twelve to twenty. 

Fourth. — That said Corporation shall hereafter have twenty Directors, 
and the names of its additional Directors are : Joseph F. Knapp, Nelson G. 
Carman, Jr.; Ransom H. Thomas, William H. Williams, J. S. Case, 
George B. Abbott, Charles N. Manchester and J. Lester Keep, who shall, 
respectively, hold office therein until a new election thereof shall be had, as 
provided in the Statutes and By-Laws of said Corporation. 
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Fifth.'-Thht the undersigned are the existing Directors of said Corpo- 
ration who make and sign this certificate. 

JOHN WINSLOW. C E. PRATT. 

HIRAM W. HUNT. A, W. TENNEY. 

BENJ. F. TRACY, BENJ. D. SILLIMAN. 

H. W. SLOCUM, ALBERT E. LAMB. 
GEORGE H. FISHER, 



On the 29th day of September, 1885, before me personally appeared 
John Winslow, Hiram W. Hunt, Benjamin F. Tracy, H. W. Slocnm and 
George H. Fisher, and on September 30, 1885, C E. Pratt, A. W. Tcnncy, 
Benjamin D. Silliman and Albert E. Lamb, to me known to be the indi- 
viduals who signed the foregoing certificate ; and they severally before me 
signed said certificate, and acknowledged that they made and signed it 
for the purpose stated therein. 



JOHN CURRIE, 



(notarial) Notary Public, 

\ ssAL. > Kings County, 

' " ' N. Y. 

I hereby approve this certificate, and cotisent that it be filed. 

EDGAR M. CULLEN, 
September 30, 1885. /. S. C. 



Statb of New York,) . 
County of Kings. > "" 

I, Rodney Thursby, Qerk of the County of Kings, and Qerk of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York, in and for said county (said 
Court being a Court of Record), do hereby certify that I have com- 
pared the annexed with the original certificate increasing the number of 
directors of "The New England Society in the City of Brooklyn," filed and 
recorded in my office September 30, 1^5, and that the same is a true tran- 
script thereof, and of the whole of such original. 

^-^^f^^^ In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 

\ 8KAL. \ and affixed the seal of said County Court, this 30th 

w,--/ day of September, 1885. 

RODNEY THURSBY, 
Clerk, 



Note.— Duplicate filed in the office of the Secretary of State. 
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BY-LAWS. 

Adopted May 6, 1881. 



ARTICLE I. 

OBJICTS OF THB SOCIETY. 

The New England Society in the City of Brooklyn is incorporated 
and organized to commemorate the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers; to 
encourage the study of New England history; to establish a library and 
to promote charity, good fellowship, and social intercourse among its 
members. 

ARTICLE IL 

MEMBERSHIP^ ADMISSION FEB AND DUES. 

1. Any male person of good moral character who is a native or 
descendant of a native of any of the New England States, and who is 
eighteen years old or more, is eligible to, and may be elected a member of 
the Society at any meeting thereof, or at any meeting of the Board of 
Directors ; provided, that no person so elected shall have or exercise any 
right or privilege of membership before paying the admission fee to the 
Treasurer. 

2. The admission fee shall be five dollars. 

3. The dues shall be five dollars a year, and shall be payable in the 
month of January in each year. 

4. Dues not paid on or before the first day of November in each year 
shall be deemed in arrears. 

5. No member in arrears shall vote at any meeting of the Society or be 
eligible to any office therein. 

6. If the dues of any member shall remain unpaid for a period exceed- 
ing one year, the Board of Directors may drop the name of such member 
from the rolls for non-payment of dues. 

7. Any member of the Society in good standing may become a Life 
Member on pajring to the Treasurer, at one time, the sum of fifty dollars, 
and thereafter such member shall be exempt from further payment of dues. 

8. If for any cause any person shall cease to be a member of the 
Society, all the right, title and interest of such person in and to the 
funds and property of the Society shall revert to and be vested in the 
Society. 
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ARTICLE III. 

ANNUAL MUTING OF THE SOdSTY AND ILICnON OF DIBICIOBS. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society for the election of Directors, and 
other business, shall be held on the first Wednesday in December, at such 
hour and place as the Directors may determine. The Recording Secretary 
shall publish (in two daily newspapers of the Gty of Brooklyn) a notice 
of such meeting three consecutive days prior thereto, and shall send a 
copy of such notice by mail, postpaid, to each member of the Society. The 
twenty Directors of die Society having been divided into four classes of 
five Directors each, as provided by law, the Society shall at every Annual 
Meeting elect by ballot five Directors for a term of four years, or until 
their successors are elected. 

ARTICXE IV. 

OFFICERS AND THEIS ELECTION. 

1. The officers of the Society shall be a President, First Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, Treasurer, Recording Secretary, Corresponding 
Secretary, Historiographer and Librarian. 

2. Such officers shall be elected by the Directors at the first meeting of 
the Board after the Annual Meeting of the Society, and shall hold office for 
the term of one year, or until their successors are elected. 

ARTICXE V. 

DUTIES OF DIRECTORS. 

It shall be the duty of the Directors to control and manage the affairs 
and funds of the Society ; to elect officers ; to fill vacancies in the Board ; 
to elect members and honorary members to, and Standing Committees and 
Council of, the Society, and to do all lawful things which they may deem 
expedient and proper to promote the objects of the Society. Seven of the 
Directors shall be a quorum. 

ARTICLE VI. 

DUTIES OF PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

1. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of 
the Society and the Board of Directors. In his absence the First Vice- 
President, or in his absence the Second Vice-President ; or in the absence 
of all such officers at any meeting of the Society, one of its members may 
be selected to preside thereat In the absence of all such officers at any 
meeting of the Board of Directors, one of the Directors may be selected to 
preside thereat 

2. At the Annual Meeting of the Society it shall be the duty of the 
President to make a report, stating such matters as he may deem of interest 
and importance to the Society. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

DUmS OP niASUSKE. 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of the seal, 
money, funds and securities of the Society; to pay all bills and accounts, 
to coUect all sums of money and accounts, fees and dues ; to keep a record 
of all moneys received and paid, and render an account thereof to the 
Board of Directors; to report to the Society at the Annual Meeting, and 
to perform such other duties as may be assigned him by the Board of 
Directors. 

ARTICXE VIII. 

DUmS OF RICORDINO SICRETARY. 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to call, as herein pro- 
vided, all meetings of the members, Directors and Council of the Society; 
to make and keep a record of the acts and proceedings of such meetings ; 
to notify all persons of their election as members. Directors, Officers, 
Council or Standing Committees of the Society; to furnish the Presi- 
dent data for his Annual Report; to prepare and have printed annually 
a pamphlet containing the names of the Officers, Directors, Councils, Mem- 
bers and Committees of the Society, the By-Laws, and an account of the 
proceedings of the Annual Meeting and Dinner, and to perform such other 
duties as may be assigned him by the Board of Directors and Standing 
Committees. 

ARTICLE IX. 

DUnSS OP OMtRESPONDINO SICRETARY. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct such 
correspondence as may be required by the Board of Directors and the 
Standing Committees. 

ARTICLE X. 

DUTY OF THB HISTORIOGRAPHER. 

It shall be the duty of the Historiographer to prepare the necrology of 
members, to keep a record of the deaths of members, to place the date of 
their birth and death, and the date of their admission to the Society, and on 
the last day of November, in each year, to make a copy of such record 
for the preceding year, and to deliver such copy to the President three 
days before the Annual Meeting. 

ARTICLE XL 

DUTIES OP THE LIBRARIAN. 

It shall be the duty of the Librarian to classify, catalogue and take 
charge of all books, pamphlets and relics which may become the property 
of the Society; to acknowledge all donations of books, pamphlets and 
rdics, and to make and deliver to the President, three days before the 
Annual Meeting, a report of the condition of the Library. 
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ARTICXE XII. 

ELECTION AND DUTIES OP THE COUNCIL. 

The Directors shall elect, annually, a Council of thirty members, who 
shall hold office for one year from their election, or until their successors 
are elected Members of the Council may advise and consult with the 
Directors and Officers on matters of interest or importance to the Society. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

STANDING COMMITTBES. 

In the month of January or February, in each year, the Board of 
Directors shall elect five Standing Committees, consisting of three persons 
each— a Committee on Finance; a Committee on Charity; a Committee on 
Invitations; a Committee on Annual Dinner; a Committee on Publica- 
tions. Each of such Committees may consist of two Directors and one 
member of the Society, and shall hold office for the term of one jrear, or 
until their successors are elected; and shall be subject to the control of 
the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on Finance to audit all bills and 
accounts of the Society in the months of June and November in each year, 
and to perform such other duties relating to the accounts, funds and finances 
of the Society as may be assigned them by the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE XV. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHAUTY. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on Charity to distribute and dis- 
burse such moneys as may be appropriated by the Board of Directors for 
charitable purposes, as provided by Article Twenty-four, and to render an 
account of all such distributions and disbursements to the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

ARTICLE XVI. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON INVITATIONS. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on Invitations to invite and re- 
ceive all guests of the Society at the Annual Dinner ; to select the speakers, 
and prepare and assign the toasts. 

ARTICLE XVII. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON ANNUAL DINNER. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on Annual Dinner to make all 
arrangements, and to do and procure each and everything therefor, not 
herein otherwise provided to be done and procured. 
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ARTICXE XVIII. 

DUmS OF THS OOMMITTEB ON PUBUCATIONS. 

It shall be the dnty of the Committee on PuUications to supervise such 
publications as the Recording Secretary is required to make by Article 
Eight, and perform such other duties as may be assigned them by the 
Board of Directors. 

ARTICXE XIX. 

ANNUAL DINNOL 

The Annual dinner of the Society shall be held in the month of Decem- 
ber, on such day as may be designated by the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE XX. 

SFICIAL MKKnNGS OF THE SOCIXTY. 

On the request in writing of any five members of the Society, the 
President, or if he be absent from the city, either of the Vice-Presidents, 
shall request the Secretary to call a special meeting of the Society. In 
compliance therewith the Secretary shall cause a notice of such meeting to 
be published in two daily newspapers published in the City of Brooklsm, 
for three consecutive days prior thereto, and shall send (by mail, posQ>aid) 
a copy of such notice to each member of the Society. 

ARTICLE XXI. 

MKBTING OF THS BOARD OF DIBBCTOES. 

The President, or if he be absent from the city, either of the Vice-Pres- 
idents, or any three Directors, may request the Secretary to call a meeting 
of the Board of Directors. In compliance therewith, the Secretary shall 
send (by mail, postpaid) to each Director a notice of such meeting, at least 
one day prior thereto. 

ARTICLE XXII. 

(HtDER OF BUSINESS AT THB ANNUAL MEBTING OF THB SOdXTY. 

1st Reading of Minutes of last Annual Meeting. 

2d. Election of Members. 

3d. Report of Standing Committees. 

4th. Report of Treasurer. 

5th. Report of President 

6th. Other Business. 

ARTICXE XXIII. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS AT DIRECTORS' MEEHNa 

1st Reading of the Minutes. 

2d. Report of (^onunittees. 

3d. Election of Members. 

4th. Report of Treasurer. 

5th. Other Business. 
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ARTICXE XXIV. 

CHARITIES. 

If in the judgment of the Board of Directors they are in need of it, the 
widow or children of any deceased member shall receive from the fmids of 
the Society a sum equal to five times the amount such deceased member has 
paid to the Society; such sum to be paid in equal annual pajrments for five 
successive years after the decease of such member. The same annuity shall 
not be paid to any such widow after she shall have married again, but shall 
be paid to such of the children as are not able to earn their subsistence. 

ARTICXE XXV. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

All resignations of membership in the Society shall be in writing and 
shall be delivered to the Recording Secretary. 

ARTICLE XXVI. 

AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS. 

The By-Laws of the Society may be altered and amended by a vote of 
two-thirds of all the Directors, provided that a written notice of such pro- 
posed alteration and amendment shall have been presented at a meeting of 
the Board, held one month or more previous to the adoption thereof. 



ANNUAL RECEPTIONS. 

Resolutions adopted at a meeting of the Board of Directors, held Feb- 
ruary 4, 1886, Amended January, 1891, 

There shall be an annual reception on a day named by the committee, 
not earlier than February nor later than May, in each year. A special com- 
mittee consisting of two members, in addition to the President, who shall 
be ex oMcio a member thereof, shall take charge of such reception, at which 
refreshments shall be served, and such number of guests may be invited by 
each member as shall be determined by the committee. 
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HONORARY, LIFE AND ANNUAL MEMBERS. 



HONORARY MEMBERS. 

*Gen. U. S. Grant 

*HoiL Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Hon. William M. Evarts. 
*Gen. William T. Sherman. 
*Rev. Noah Porter, D.D. 
♦Hon. Chester A. Arthur. 

Hon. William P. Frye. 

Rev. Timothy Dwight, LL.D. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D. 

Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. 

Hon Joseph H. Choate. 

Gen. Horace Porter. 

Prof. Charles E. West, LL.D. 

Admiral George Dewey. 





LIFE MEMBERS. 


Elected. A 


Elected. D 


1880 


*Atkins, Edwin 


1880 


♦Dickinson, J. C 






« 


♦Dike, Camden C. 




B 


<i 


Durkee, E. R. 


1880 


*Beach, M. S. 


M 


♦Dennis, Charles 


i< 


*Beadle, Erastus F. 


I88I 


Denny, Charles A. 


it 


Brookman, H. D. 


I89I 


Downing, Benjamin 


i< 


*Bames, Alfred Smith 






1891 


Bridgman, Herbert L. 




R 


1892 


Betts, John Hunt 
Bassett, Edwin P. 


1880 


Eames, E. £. 


1895 


Bates, James H. 




p 




C 


1880 


Fish, Latham A. 


1880 


Carman, Nelson G., Jr. 






M 


Gary, Isaac H. 




G 


U 


*CouMi, Henry 


1880 


♦Gager, Oliver Ager 


tt 


Qaflin, H. A. 






M 


Qaflin, John 




H 


U 


♦Qaflin, Horace Brigham 


1880 


Hine, Ethel C 


U 


Cowing, James R. 


f< 


Hunt, Hiram W. 


U 


Cutter, Ralph L. 


« 


♦Hutchinson, John B. 


I88I 


♦Cross, Alfred F. 


« 


Hulbert, H. C. 


1884 


Cross, William T. 


i8g2 


♦Hoyt, Mark 


1892 


Cross, Ferdinand Louis 


1894 


Hoyt, Mark. Jr. 



w. 



^Deceased. 
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ElMtod. 



1880 


Johnson, J. G., MJD. 


1887 


Jacobs, John £. 


1880 


K 

Keep, J. Lester, M.D. 


1883 


*Knapp, Joseph F. 


« 


*Knowlton, E. F. 


1890 


Knowlton, Eben J. 


1880 


L 

Lewis, Edwin A., M.D. 


« 


Leonard, Lewis H. 


« 


*Low, A. A, 


« 


♦Low, Josiah 0. 


M 


♦Lyman, E. H. R. 


U 


Lyon, William H. 


i88a 


Laighton, George J. 


1889 


Low, Seth 


« 


Logan, W.S. 


1893 


Low, A. Augustus 




M 


1880 


Mathewson, Arthur, M.D. 


M 


♦Mallory, Charles Henry 


1890 


Mallory, Charles 


1880 


N 

Noyes, Henry F. 


« 


Noyes, Jame^^A. 


M 


♦Noyes, James S. 


1888 




Olcott, George M. 


1880 


P 

♦Pratt, Charles 


« 


Putnam, Nathaniel D. 


M 


Putnam, William A. 


M 


♦Pierrepont, Henry E. 



i8g3 



1880 



1863 
1891 



1880 



1880 



1887 



1880 



1880 



1882 
1884 
1887 
1891 
1893 



Palmer, Lowell M. 
Prentiss, George H 

R 

♦Richardson, Leonard 
♦Robinson, M. W. 
♦Rodman, Thomas H. 
♦Robbins, Amos 
♦Ropes, Ripley 

Richards, Edmund Irm, Jr. 

Ropes, Walter P. 

Ropes, Albert G. 

S 
Silliman, Benjamin D. 
♦Smith, James W. 
♦Spicer, E., Jr. 
♦Storrs, Augustus 
♦Storrs, Charles 
♦Stranahan, J. S. T. 

T 

♦Taylor, Franklin E. 

♦Thayer, George A, 
Tweedy, John A, 
Taylor, William A. 

V 

Valentine, B. E. 
W 

Waterman, Edwin S. 
♦White, Thomas 
♦Winslow, John 
♦Wheeler, Charles H. 

Wilcox, George N. 
♦Wheeler, George S. 

Wade, William D. 

White, A. T. 



ANNUAL MEMBERS. 
Elected. A Elected. 

1880 ♦Annan, Edward 1881 ♦Averill, J. Otis. 
" ♦Arnold, E. H. 1882 Allen, Franklin 

** ♦Archer, George Beckford " Atwood, Quincy A. 

1881 Abbott, George B. 1885 ♦Adams, John P. 
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i886 


♦Allaben, Junes R. 


z88o 


Candee, Edward H. 


1893 


^Atkins, Edwin H. 


u 


Chase, William H. 


1893 


Abbott, Phillips 


u 


Chittenden, S. B. 


189s 


Allen, John P. 


u 


♦Qement, N. H. 


M 


Adams, Charles A. 


M 


♦Coit, WiUiam 






M 


Colton, F. H., M.D. 




B 


M 


♦Corbin, Austin 


1880 


*Bailey, James S. 


U 


Cowing, Herbert W. 


M 


'^Babcock, John H. 


M 


♦Creamer, William G. 


« 


*Bass, Samuel G. 


M 


♦Crary, George 


M 


♦Bnlklcy, Edwin 


« 


♦Oapp, John Francis 


M 


♦Bill, C E., Jr. 


M 


♦Collins Henry 


M 


♦Bestow, Marcus P. 


M 


♦Cary, Nathaniel Harris 


M 


♦Babcock, David S. 


M 


♦Chittenden, Simeon B. 


M 


♦Britton, Winchester 


M 


♦Qaflin, Aaron 


M 


BarUett, Willard 


M 


♦Cowing, James Aranson 


M 


Beale, WiUiam P. 


Z883 


♦Carman, Nelson G., Sr. 


M 


Belcher, Samuel £. 


M 


♦Childs, WiUiam H. H. 


M 


Benedict, R. D. 


M 


CoUins, Henry C 


M 


♦Benedict, R. S. 


1885 


♦Clarke, Chas. M. 


M 


Brainerd, George C 


M 


♦Case, James S. 


M 


Brown, Joseph E. 


1888 


Candler, Flamen B. 


M 


♦Brown, William A. 


I89I 


Cordier, A. J. 


M 




M 


Chandler, F. H. 


1883 


♦Bartlett, David W. 


1894 


Chandler, A. B. 


1886 


Boody, David A. 


M 


CofiSn, Isaac S. 


M 


Brady, James 


1895 


Candler, Robert W. 


1887 


Brooks, George G. 


M 


Candler, Duncan W. 


1890 


Bardwell, WiUis A. 


M 


Chapin, Henry, Jr. 


M 


Burr, Joseph A. 


1899 


Chittenden, R. Percy 


I89I 


Bailey, Frank 






U 


Barnes, E. H. 




D 


U 


Burwell, Charles D. 




1892 


Burtis, John H. 


1880 


Davenport, C B. 


1893 


Beecher, William C 


« 


Davenport, Julius 


M 


Bartlett, George E. 


« 


♦Dike, W. H. 


1894 


♦Baker, Rev. C R., D.D. 


« 


♦Dodge, Harry Eugene 


M 


♦Brewster, Rev. J. 


M 


Doty, Ethan Allen 


M 


Burr, John T. 


M 


DuVal, Horace C. 


189s 


Brewster, Walter S. 


I88I 


Davenport, Wm. B. 


M 


Bates, James H. 


I88S 


Dewson, James B. 


1897 


Baldwin, W. H.. Jr. 


1886 


Dwight, Elihu 


1898 


Bartlett, Homer L. 


1887 


Dame, Augustus A. 


1899 


Billings, Elmer Mandeville 


1889 


Dailcy, Abram H. 
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Elected. 



ElMted. 



1889 


*Davcnport, A. B. 


1880 


♦Hatch, W. T. 


I89I 


Dresser, Horace £. 


u 


Healey, Jacob F. 


<4 


Driggs, Marshall S. 


M 


♦Henry, John F. 


i8g2 


Dearborn, D. B. 


it 


Hine, Francis L. 


1894 


DuVal, Guy 


t€ 


♦Huntley, Richard H. 


1895 


Dwight, F. A. 


« 


Hutchinson, Henry E. 


1897 




M 


♦How, James 


1899 


Dean, Mathew 


M 


♦Howard, John Tasker 




B 


I88I 


♦Howard, Samuel E. 




1882 


Hobbs, Edward H. 


1880 


♦Edwards, S. J. 

^V^4 4 4 V WV 


1883 


♦Hitchings, Benj. G. 


1881 


*Elwell, J. W. 

♦EUiott, Jos. Bailey, M. D. 


1884 
1886 


Hyde, Joel W., M.D. 
Heath, Henry R. 


1882 
1886 


Elliott, Henry 
♦Emerson, Henry 


1888 
1889 


Healey, James I. 
♦How, Charles 




F 


1890 


Hurd, Wm. B., Jr. 


1880 


♦Farley, Rev.Fredlc A.,D.D. 


I89I 


Hayden, Henry I. 


i< 


Fisher, George H. 


4( 


Hooper, Franklin W. 


« 


♦FoUett, A. W. 


« 


Higgins, Algernon S. 


ti 


Follet, George 


1892 


Hooker, Edw., U. S. N. 


** 


♦Ford, Gordon L. 


1893 


♦Hall, Rev. Chas. H., D.D. 


« 


♦Frothingham, John W. 


tt 


Haley, Albert 


4< 


♦Frothingham, Abram R. 


189s 


Hopkins, Lewis C 


« 


♦Frothingham, Isaac H. 


<( 


Halliday, Frank S. 


1886 


Fletcher, George H. 


tl 


Howard, W. C 


1894 


Fairchild, Julian D. 


ti 


Hull, Charles A. 


1896 


Frothingham, Theodore L. 


1896 


Hoyt, C. A, 


1897 


Friend, Walter, M.D. 


1897 


Hooper, W. H., Jr. 


1898 


Forbes, John P. 


tt 


Hussey. John W. 






1899 


Hibbord. Omri W. 




G 


tt 


Hibberd, Edward A, 


1880 


Graves, Horace 


it 


Hoyt. Edward B. 


« 


♦Greenwood, John 






« 


♦Goodnow, Abel Franklin 




I 


1882 


♦Gilbert, Jasper W. 


1880 


♦Ives, Arthur C 


« 


Gleason, Andrew W. 


1893 


Ingersoll, Rev. Wm. H. 


« 


♦Gregory, George F. 


1898 


Ingalls, William B. 


1892 


Goddard, J. F. 


tt 


Ingersoll, Rev. Edw. P. 


1894 


Guild, Frederick A. 




J 
JameS) Darwin R. 
Johnson, Jesse 


1895 
1898 


Goodenough, Walter S. 
Gregory, F. U. 


1880 

it 




H 


tt 


♦Judd, Herbert L. 


1880 


Hart, Henry S. 


1883 


Jennings, Abraham G. 


« 


♦Harteau, Henry 


1893 


Jarrett, Arthur R., M.D. 




•Deoetted. 
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El«:ted. K 


Ekctod. 


1880 


*KcndaU, Wm. B. 


1896 


Monroe, Prof. H. S. 


U 


Kennedy, E. R. 


1898 


Mather, Roderick B. 


I88I 


Kellogg, Edward H. 


1899 


Moore, Albert R. 


« 


*Kent, William 


** 


Mclntire, Henry E. 


1886 


*Kimball, Ira Allen 






IS92 


Knowlton, C C 




N 


1899 


KimbaU, H. G. 


1880 


♦Northup, D. L. 




L 


(1 


♦Norton, John 


1880 


Lacey, Richard 


1881 


♦Noyes, Stephen B. 


u 


T^mb, Albert E. 


1883 


Nichols, William H. 


<« 


*Langley, Wm. C 


1886 


Newton, Albro J. 


M 


Latimer, Frederick B. 






« 


Latimer, Brainerd G. 







M 


♦Lawrence, C F. 


1880 


Ormsbee, Allen L 


<( 


Leavitt, J. M. 


1886 


Otis, Charles H. 


M 


♦Utchfidd, Rufus 






M 


Low, Wm. G. 




P 


« 


♦Low, Ethelbert Mills 


1880 


Packard, Edwin 


U 


♦Libby, Waiiam P. 


<( 


Packard, Mitchel N. 


1893 


♦Langdon, P. C 


<( 


Parsons, Charles H. 


« 


♦Loomis, Edward P. 


« 


♦Parsons, F. E. 


1895 


♦Lowell, Thomai W. 


u 


♦Parsons, L. A. 


1897 


Levermore, C H. 


u 


Partridge, John N. 


1896 


LoweU, Sidney V. 


« 


Penfield, S. N. 


1899 


Lyman, Frank 


« 


♦Plummcr, J. S. 






it 


♦Pratt, Calvin E. 




M 


ti 


Pratt, Charles M. 


1880 


MaxweU, H. W. 


« 


♦Pope, Samuel Ptttnam 


« 


♦Moore, Thomas S. 


I88I 


♦Pease, George L. 


« 


♦Manning, Richard H. 


(( 


♦Perry, John C 


1882 


Merrill, George P. 


I8S3 


♦Pratt, Henry 


« 


♦Marvin, Joseph Howard 


1884 


Price, George A. 


M 


♦Merrill, William G. 


u 


Pratt, Charles D. 


M 


McKeen, James 


1886 


Paine, Arthur R., M.D. 


18S3 


♦Manchester, C. N. 


M 


Patterson, Calvin 


1886 


Morse, George L. 


it 


Perry, W. A. 


M 


Marean, Josiah T. 


I89I 


Putnam, Harrington. 


I89I 


♦Maxwell, E. L. 


1892 


Proctor, A. W. S. 


M 


Moore, Charles A. 


1893 


Perry, Timothy 


« 


Motdton, Daniel Stdlifer 


« 


♦Peet, WiUiam 


U 


MaxweU, J. R. 


1895 


Pratt, H. L. 


1892 


Morse, Lyman D. 


1897 


Palmer, George W. 


1895 


Matthews, James 


1898 


Pratt, W. H. B., M. D. 
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Elected. 


1880 


'^Robinson, Jeremiah P. 


1885 


Tebbetto, Noah 


« 


♦Ropes, Ruben Wilkens 


M 


Ta^or, WiUiam H. 


1882 


♦Roby, Ebenezer 


« 


Thomas, Ransom H. 


1890 


Randall, Howard S. 


1888 


Turner, J. Spencer 


i8g2 


Russell, Isaac F. 


1893 


Tinker, Charles A. 


1894 


Roberto, George H. 


M 


♦Thompson, WiUett 






M 


♦Titus, Henri 




S 


189s 


♦Tate, Henry M. 




189B 


TredweU, George H. M. D. 


1880 


Sanborn, N. B. 


<( 


Thomas, Edward B. 


i< 


♦Shaw, Philander K. 




U 

♦Utter, Samuel S. 


« 


♦Sheldon, Henry 
Sheldon, Henry K. 


1887 


f< 


♦Slocum, Henry W. 




V 


« 


Snow, Michael 


i88s 


Van Wyck, Augustus 


« 


Stanton, John S. 




W 


« 


♦Steams, Joel W. 


1880 


♦WaUace, James P. 


« 


♦Sedgwick, John Webster 


M 


Wheeler, H. W. 


4< 


♦Sanger, Henry 


«< 


♦Wheelock, A. D. 


M 


♦Sanbome, Daniel E. 


« 


White, A. M. 


« 


♦Spooner, Alden J. 


M 


Whitman, Isaac Allen 


it 


♦Storrs, James H. 


M 


♦WiUiams, WUliam H. 


I88I 


Sherman, John T. 


f< 


Wood, C. D. 


<l 


Snow, Henry S. 


« 


Woodford, Stewart L. 


« 


Southard, George H. 


M 


Ward, Frederic A, 


1883 


Scott, Rufus L. 


M 


♦Woodruff, Albert 


« 


Skerry, Amory T. 


« 


♦Wheeler, Andrew Smith 


1884 


♦Snow, Ambrose 


M 


♦Woodford, Walter Oliver 


1891 


Sturges, William P. 


« 


♦Whitemore, William H. 


« 


Sherrill, Henry W. 


M 


♦Wheeler, RusseU L. 


M 


Steele, Hiram R. 


« 


♦Waring, William Henry 


i8g3 


Sanxay, Charles S. 


I88I 


Webster, E. G. 


1895 


Silver, Charles A. 


it 


White, George C, Jr, 


1896 


Simonton, J. H. 


1882 


Warren, Horace M. 






« 


Wellington, Walter L. 




T 


1886 


White, W. A. 


1880 


Taylor, James R. 


it 


Woodruff, Timothy L. 


M 


Thornton, Thomas A. 


1887 


Wheelock, William E. 


M 


Tracy, Benjamin F. 


1893 


Wood, Howard 0. 


i88a 


♦Tucker, H. A., M.D. 


« 


♦Wadsworth, E. C, D.D.S. 


« 


♦Tupper, Wm. Vaughan 


1893 


Wingate, George W. 


«< 


♦Thajrer, Nathan 


189S 


Worthley, Herbert S. 


« 


♦Taggard, William H. 


M 


Wilson, Rev. Daniel M. 


1883 


Thayer, N. Townsend 


1899 

^Deoetted. 


Whiting, W. J. 
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Five years ago it was suggested that it would be of inter- 
est to the Society if in connection with its annual report there 
was published a roll of the members classified according to the 
State, county and town in which those members who arc 
natives of New England were bom, or according to the State, 
county and town in which were bom the ancestors of those who, 
' although not themselves natives, are eligible to membership as 

1 descendants of natives of New England. A circular was accord- 

J ingly sent to each member of the Society, requesting the informa- 

j' lion necessary to make such a classification. Very many replies 

were received, and from the information thus obtained the follow- 
ing tables have been prepared. That these tables are not complete 
is due partly to the fact that no attempt was made to obtain the 
information necessary to properly classify former members of the 
Society who are now deceased, and partly to the fact that some of 
the present members of the Society did not respond to the circular. 
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MAINE. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough of 
Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Maine, with the 
name of the county and town where bom : 

NAME. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Brooks, Geo. G Kennebec HaUoweU. 

Chase, Wm. H Penobscot Dexter. 

Dearborn, D. B Kennebec Pittston. 

McKeen, James Cumberland Brunswick. 

Moody» Leonard Kennebec Pittston. 

Morse. Lyman D Oxford Paris. 

Morse, George L Penobscot Bangor. 

Otis, Charles H Waldo Unity. 

Parsons, C. H Lincoln ^^Hscasset 

Snow, A. D Knox Thomaston. 

Stapler, C. E Penobscot Bangor. 

Sturgis, Wm. P Cumberland Gorham. 

Whitman, Isaac A Penobscot Bangor. 

Withee, U. V Aroostook Houlton. 

Worthley, Herbert S Franklin Strong. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough of 
Brooklyn who are natives of the State of New Hampshire, 
with the name of the county and town where born : 

NAME. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Clement, Nathaniel H Belknap Tilton. 

Cutter, Ralph Ladd Rockingham Portsmouth. 

Hooper, F. W Cheshire Walpole. 

Laighton, Geo. J Rockingham Portsmouth. 

Langley, Wm. H Rockingham South Hampton. 

Lowell, Thomas W Sullivan Claremont 

Moulton. Daniel S Carroll Ossipee. 

Perry, Timothy HiUsboro New Ipswich. 

Tebbetts, Noah Strafford Rochester. 
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VERMONT. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough 
of Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Vermont, with 
the name of the county and town where bom : 

NAMB. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Abbott, George B Orange Brookfield. 

Benedict, Robert D Chittenden Burlington. 

Bndnerd, George C Franklin St Albans. 

Chandler, Albert B Orange Randolph. 

Chandler, Frank H Orange Randolph. 

Fletcher, George H Caledonia Lyndon. 

FoUett. George Franklin Richford. 

FoUett, Austin W Franklin Richford. 

Hoyt Edward V Franklin St Albans. 

Johnson, Jesse Orange Bradford. 

Kimball, Robert J Orange Randolph. 

Roberts, Richard S Bennington Manchester. 

Silver, Charles A Windsor Norwich. 

Tinker, Charles A Washington Chelsea. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough 
of Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Massachusetts, 
with the name of the county and town where bom : 

NAME. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Abbott, Lyman Suffolk Rx>zbury. 

Atwood, Quincy A Norfolk Brookline. 

Baker, Charles R Middlesex Medford. 

Bardwell, W. A Berkshire Williamstown. 

Bartlett, WiUard Worcester Uzbridge. 

Bassett, Wyatt M Hampshire Ware. 

Bassett, Edwin P 

Bridgman, Herbert L Hampshire Amherst 

Brown, Joseph B Suffolk Boston. 

Claflin, Henry A Worcester Milford. 

Coffin, J. Sherwood Nantucket Nantucket 

Dailey, Abraham H Berkshire Sheffield. 

Davenport, Cyras B Bristol New Bedford. 

Denny, Charles A Suffolk Boston. 

Dewson, James B Suffolk Boston. 

Eames, Edward E Worcester Milford. 

BUioU, S. A Middlesex Cambridge. 

Ewer, R. G Bristol Fairhaven. 

Forbes, John P 

Goddard, J. P Plymouth Brockton. 

Graves, Horace Essex Marblehead. 

Guild, Fred A Norfolk Dedham. 

Hale, George H Middlesex Salem. 

Hatch, Walter T Essex HaverhilL 

Healey, Jacob F Norfolk Weymouth. 

Heath, Henry R Berkshire Tyringham. 

Hibberd, Edward A Suffolk Boston. 

Hitchings, Benj. G Essex Salem. 

IngersoU, Ewd. P 

Jacobs, Andrew Plymouth West Sdtuate. 

Kimball, Horatio G Middlesex Lowell. 

Knowlton, Edwin F Worcester Upton. 

Knowlton, Eben J Worcester West Upton. 

Lamb, Albert E Worcester Worcester. 

Lyman, Edwin H. R Hampshire Northampton. 

Lyon, Wm. H Hampden Holland. 

Lovell, Frank H Barnstable Ostenville. 
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NAIU. COVNTT. TOWN. 

Packard, Mitchell N Hampshire Goshen. 

Packard, E^win Norfolk Roxbttry. 

Paine, Arthur R Worceater Holden. 

Partridge, John N Worcester Leicester. 

Pierce. Frederick O Suffolk Boston. 

Putnam, Harrington Worcester Shrewsbury. 

Randall, Howard S Middlesex Billerica. 

Richards, E. Ira Bristol North Attleboro. 

Ropes, Walter P Essex Salem. 

Sanger, Abraham Middlesex Waltham. 

Scott, Rufus L Berkshire Lanesborough. 

Skerry, Amory T Worcester Oakham. 

Skerry, Jr., Amory T Plymouth Plymouth. 

Snow, Michael Barnstable Truro. 

Southard, George H Suffolk Boston. 

Thornton, Thomas A Bristol New Bedford. 

Tucker, Jr., Harrison A Norfolk Foxboro. 

Tucker, Harrison A Bristol Norton. 

Warren, Horace M Middlesex Watertown. 

Wellington, Walter L Middlesex East Boston. 

White, Thomas Worcester Boylston. 

Whiting, W. J Norfolk Franklin. 

Wood, Cornelius D Hampshire Northampton. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough 
of Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Rhode Island, 
with the name of the county and town where born : 

NAMB. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Arnold, Bdward H Providence Providence. 

Sarle, Henry Providence Providence. 

Hooker, Henry D Providence Providence. 

Ormsbee, Allen I Providence Providence. 

Silliman, Benjamin D Newport Newport. 

Stoddard, John H Newport Newport 

Waterman, Edwin S Providence Providence. 
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CONNECTICUT. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough 
of Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Connecticut, with 
the name of the county and town where bom : 

NAME. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Abbott, Phillips New London Norwich. 

Arnold, Daniel S Windham Thompson. 

Barnes, E. A New London Stonington. 

Brainerd, Jr., Cyprian S Middlesex Haddam. 

Brewster, Chaoncey B Windham Windham. 

Candee, Edward D .Litchfield Woodbury. 

Chapin, Jr., Henry Litchfield Salisbury. 

Chadwick, Charles N New London Old Lyme. 

Cowing, Herbert W Fairfield Stamford. 

Davenport, Julius Fairfield New Canaan. 

Dean, Mathew Fairfield Stamford. 

Dickhison, J. C Middlesex Middletown* 

Elliott. Joseph B Litchfield Sharon. 

Fairchild, Julian D Fairfield Stratford. 

Gleason, A. W New London Montville. 

Hart, Noah R Litchfield ComwalL 

Hayden, Henry J New Haven New Haven. 

Hine, Francis L Litchfield New Milford. 

Hooker, Edward Hartford Farmington. 

Hurd, Jr., Wm. B New Haven Birmingham. 

Hyde, Joel W Middlesex Westbrook. 

Jennings, Abraham 6. Fairfield Fairfield. 

Judd, Herbert L Hartford New Britain. 

Keep, J. Lester New Haven New Haven. 

Kennedy, Elijah R Hartford Hartford. 

Latimer, Brainerd G New London Chesterfield. 

Lewis, Edwin A New Haven Naugatuck. 

Loomis, E. P Tolland Coventry. 

Mallory, C New London Mystic 

Mathewson, Arthur Windham Brooklyn, 

Sheldon, Henry K Hartford Windsor. 

Sherman, John T Hartford Suffield. 

Walkley, Webster R Middlesex Haddam. 

Ward, Frederic A Hartford Farmington. 

West, Abel New London Old Lebanon. 

Wilmot, James E Fairfield Stamford. 

Woodruff, Timothy L New Haven New Haven. 
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MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 



The Annual Meeting of the Society for the election of Directors, and 
other bosiness, will be held on the first Wednesday in December. It is very 
desirable to have all the members of the Society prtsent at this meeting. 

The Annual Dinner of the Society will be held December 21, 1900. In 
the sale of tickets members will have a preference. 



FORM OF A BEQUEST, 



f ^iVC anD Beaueatb to **Ths Nkw England Socikty in 
THX City op Brooklyn/' incorporated under the Laws of New York, the 
sun of $ , to be applied to the charitable uses and 

purposes of the said Society. 
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PROCEEDINGS 



AT THB 



Twenty-first Annual Meeting 



AMD 



TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL FESTIVAL 



or 



The New England Society 



IN THE CITY OF BROOKLYN. 



OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, COUNCIL, MEMBERS, 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

AND BY-LAWS OF THE SOCIETY. 



BOROUGH OF 

BROOKLYN. 



1901. 
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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 



The Nbw Snolamd Socibty in the City of Brooklyn is incorporated 
and organised to commemorate the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers ; to 
encourage the study of New England history ; to establish a library ; and 
to promote charity, good fellowship and social intercourse among its mem- 
bers. 



TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Admission Feb, $5.00 

Annual Dubs, 5.00 

LiFB Membbbship, besides Admission Fee^ ... 50.00 

Payable at election^ except Annual Dues^ which are payable in January 

of each year. 

Any member of the Society in good standing may become a Life Mem- 
ber on paying to the Treasurer at one time the sum of fifty dollars; and 
thereafter such member shall be exempt from further payment of dues. 

Any male person of good moral character, who is a native or a descend- 
ant of a native of any of the New England States, and who is eighteen 
years old or more, is eligible. 

If in the judgment of the Board of Directors they are in need of it, 
the widow or children of any deceased member shall receive from the funds 
of the Society a sum equal to five times the amount such deceased member 
has paid to the Society. 

The friends of a deceased member are requested to g^ve the Historiog- 
rapher early information of the time and place of his birth and death, with 
brief incidents of his life, for publication in our annual report. Members 
who change their addresses should give the Secretary early notice. 

QT It is desirable to have all worthy gentlemen of New England 
descent residing in the Borough of Brooklyn, become members of the 
Society. Members are requested to send application of their friends for 
membership to the Secretary. 
Address, 

NORMAN S. DIKE, Acting Recording Secretary, 
166 Montague Street, 

Borough of Brooklyn, 
City of New York. 
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PAST OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 



PRESIDENTS. 



BENJAMIN D. SILUMAN, 
JOHN WINSLOW, 
CALVIN E. PRATT, 
WILLARD BARTLETT, 
CALVIN E. PRATT, 
ROBERT D. BENEDICT, 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, 
THOMAS S. MOORE, 
WILLIAM B. DAVENPORT, 
FREDERIC A. WARD, 



CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 



Rev. a. V. PUTNAM, D.D., 
WILLIAM H. WILLIAMS. 
Rev. S. a. ELIOT, D.D., 



HISTORIOGRAPHERS. 

ALDEN J. SPOONER, . . . . 

STEPHEN B. NOYES, 

PAUL L. FORD 



LIBRARIANS. 
DANIEL L. NORTHUP, . 
Rev. W. H. WHITTEMORE, 
CHARLES E. WEST, 



1880 
1887 
1889 
1890 
1891 
i8g3 
1895 
1897 
1898 
1899 



TREASURERS. 

WILLIAM B. KENDALL, 1880 

CHARLES N. MANCHESTER, .... 1890 

WILLIAM G. CREAMER, 1892 

RECORDING SECRETARIES. 

ALBERT E. LAMB 1880 

STEPHEN B. NOYES, 1885 

THOMAS S. MOORE 1894 

JOSEPH A. BURR, 1897 

NORMAN S. DIKE, 1898 



1894 
1897 



1880 
1884 
1888 



1874 
1880 
1886 
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OFFICERS. 
1900. 



President: 
JAMES McKEEN. 

First Vice-President: Second Vice-President: 

JOSEPH A. BURR. ELIJAH R. KENNEDY. 

Treasurer: 
FRANKLIN W. HOOPER. 

Acting Recording Secretary: Corresponding Secretary: 

NORMAN S. DIKK Dr. CHAS. H. LEVERMORE. 

Historiographer : 
W. A. BARDWELL. 

Librarian: 
WILLIAM H. INGERSOLL. 
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C H. LsvERMoao, 
W. B. HuRD, Jr., 



DIRECTORS. 



For One Year: 



Hbnry W. Maxwell, 
robikt d. bsnidict, 



William B. Davinfort. 



For Two Years: 

ThIODOKS L. FkOTHINGHAM, FrIDERIC A. WaRD, 

EujAH R. Kbnnidy, N<»man S. Dike. 



David A. Boody, 
George B. Abbott. 



For Three Years: 



James McKeen, 
Chakles A. Moon, 



For Four Years: 

WiLLARD BaRTLETT, FlAMEN B. CaNDLER, 

RtANKLiN W. Hooper, Joseph A. Burr, Jr. 

William H. Baldwin, Jr., 



COUNCIL 



A. M. White, 
S. B. Chittenden, 
H. L. Bridgman, 
Charles M. Pratt, 
Arthur Mathewson, 
W. H. Nichols, 



FkANas L. HiNE, 
Isaac H. Cary, 
W. A. White, 
Darwin R. James, 
John Claflin, 
Lowell M. Palmer, 



George H. Southard, 
Gsa M. Olcott, 
Henry Earl 
M. N. Packard, 
Augustus Van Wyck, 
W. D. Wade. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES. 



Finance: 



Hbmky W. BfAXwiLL, Robert D. Bbnbdict, 

EUJAH R. KXNMBDY. 



Ckarify: 

Gborgb B. Abbott, Prxdbuc A. Ward, 

David A. Boody. 



Invitatums: 

Thb Prbsidknt, Charles A. Moork, 

Plambn B. Candlbr. 



Annual Dmner: 

Joseph A. Burr, Charles H. Leyeilmorb, 

Wm. B. Hurd, Jr. 



Publications: 

Normam S. Dike, Theodore L. Prothingham, 

Stewart L. Woodford. 



Annual Reception: 

William B. Davenport, Prankun W. Hooper, 

Eujah R. Kennedy. 
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THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 



The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the New Evoland So- 
ciKTY in the City of Brooklyn was held at the Directors' Room of 
the Art Associaton on the sth day of December, 1900. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, James 
McKeen. 

In the absence of the Secretary, npon motion, Walter S. 
Brewster acted as Secretary /r^ tempore. 

The minntes of the Twentieth Annual meeting were read and, 
on motion, approved. 

The Society then proceeded to the election of new members, 
and each of the following gentlemen, having been voted upon, 
was declared a member of the Society: Gates D. Fahnestock, 
Wilton H. Perry, Charles H. Mosher. 

There was no report from the Finance Committee. 

The Charity Committee, through its chairman, said that no 
matters had been referred to them during the year. 

The Committee on Invitations reported progress, and stated 
that at that time replies to inviutions were not sufficiently com- 
pleted to warrant a further report 

There were no further reports from Standing Committees. 

The report of the Treasurer was read and, upon motion, said 
report was referred to the Finance Committee for audit. 

The said report showed, in substance, a balance of $25,140.61, 
as follows : 

Cash on hand, November 15, 1899 f24«968.8i 

Total receipts during the ytfKS 3,339.17 

Total disbursements during the year 3,067 .37 

Cash on hand, November as, 1900 as. 140*61 

Upon motion, the Society then proceeded to the election of 
five Directors for a term of four years. 
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The following gentlemen, the vote having been taken, were 
duly declared elected: Willard Bartlett, Franklin W. Hooper, 
Flamen B. Candler, Joseph A. Burr, Jr., and William H. Bald- 
win, Jr. 

Upon motion, the Society then proceeded to the election of 
one Director to serve two years, to fill a vacancy. The vote hav- 
ing been taken, Theodore L. Frothingham was duly declared 
elected. 

Mr. Ingersoll, Librarian, stated to the Society that he had 
prepared a Bibliographical Digest, which was at the disposition 
of the Society, should they at any time wish the same published. 
That this digest was now on file with the Mercantile Library for 
the use of such members as should desire to use it. 

Upon motion, it was resolved that all matters relating to the 
custody of books, papers, etc., collected by and belonging to the 
Society, be referred to the Committee on Publication with power. 

After this, upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 
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The Annual Report of the President was read by the Secre- 
tary and was as follows : 



THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

To the Members of the New England Society in the City of 
Brooklyn: 

Gentlemen: — Pursuant to the provisions of the By-laws 
I make the following report : 

The usual spring festival was held at the Art Rooms, where 
a most pleasurable musical entertainment was given by the Old 
English Glee Singers, a chorus of boys and men, Mr. Walter 
Henry Hall, Conductor, assisted by a vocal quartette. Madame 
Charlotte Maconda, Soprano; Mrs. Katharine Fisk, Contralto; 
Mr. Theodore Van Yorx, Tenor ; Mr. Miles Bracewell, Basso. 

The programme consisted of (i) compositions by early New 
England composers, (2) compositions by contemporary New Eng- 
land composers, and (3) compositions by English composers. 

Following the musical programme the members and guests 
of the New England Society held a social reunion and enjoyed 
together an evening luncheon. 

The policy has been maintained of special lecture courses 
under the joint auspices of this Society and of the Long Island 
Historical Society and the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 

The special lectures for the past season were as follows : 

Dec. 19. — Lecture by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, editor of 
the New England Magazine, on "Lessons from the 
Old South Meeting House; or, the Principles of 
American Independence." The lecture was illus- 
trated by lantern photographs of historic scenes and 
places in Boston and vicinity and was attended by 
750 persons. 
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Jan. 17. — Lecture by Mr. George W. Cable, of Northampton, 

Mass., on "The Town of Northampton," or "Life in 

^ ;^ a Typical New England Village." The lecture was 

attended by 1,100 persons. 

Jan. 22, — Lecture by the Rev. J. J. Lewis, of Boston, on "The 
, Green Mountain State," or "The Picturesque Scen- 

ery of Northern and Central Vermont." The lecture 
was illustrated by lantern photographs and was at- 
tended by 950 persons. 

v> March 5.— Lecture by the Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., LL.D., 

President of Brown University on "Roger Williams 
and the Founding of Rhode Island." The lecture 

*T was attended by 400 persons. 

^ April 9. — Lecture by the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, of Boston, on 

'^ "A Forgotten Chapter in New England History 

t Relating to the Early Settlement Along the Coast of 

^ Maine." The lecture was illustrated by lantern pho- 

'^ tographs. 
f 

The Society has had occasion to deplore the loss by death dur- 
ing the year of members, sketches of whose lives, prepared by 
our historiographer, Mr. William A. Bardwell, of the Brookl)m 
Library, accompany this report. 

A full account of the brilliant banquet held by the Society, 
December 21, 1899, has been printed in the Year-Book of the 
Society. 

The Committee on Lectures has in preparation a series of 
lectures to be given after the holidays, and among those that may 
be expected are : ( i ) Mr. C. Howard Walker, Architect, of Bos- 
ton, on "The Old Colonial Houses of New England;" (2) by 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, of Cambridge, on "The Homes and 
Haunts of Whittier;" by the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, on "The Old 
Old New England Town Meeting House." A full announcement 
of these lectures will be made to the members of the Society by 
the Lecture Committee. 
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The report of the Treasurer shows that the cash on hand on 

November 15, 1899, was $24,968 81 

The total receipts during the year have been 2,239 17 

The total disbursements have been 2,067 37 

The cash on hand on November 22, 1900 25,140 61 

Of this sum $25,000 is deposited with the Franklin Trust 
Company and Hamilton Trust Company, at 4 per cent, interest. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JAMES McKEEN, 
December 5, 1900. President 
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RECORDS BY MR. BARDWELL. 

r\ 

Captain IDlton R. Freeman* who became a member of the 
New England Society fai 1895, died at his home in Bensonhurst, Brooklyn, 
April I, 1900. He was bom July a, 1848, at Mt Desert A native of 
Maine, Captain Freeman came from a maritime family and naturally took 
to the water eariy in life. At the age of six the family moved to Rockland, 
Maine, where he attended school nntil 14 years of age when he commenced 
his mariner's career. After a varied experience of life on the sea, he was 
employed, daring the last two years of the Civil War, on Grovemment 
vessels, from which services he next joined the Cromwell Steamship Line, 
where he served as officer and master for twenty-five years— in fact, during 
the remainder of his life, with the exception of two years spent as master 
in the Morgan Line. Captain Freeman was one of the best known steam- 
ship masters out of the port of New York and was equally popular in New 
Orlean8--the southern terminus of the Cromwell Line— as at his home port 

Like all mariners of many years' experience his sea life supplied suffi- 
cient incident to vary its monotony. On two occasions he saved his ship 
from destruction by fire, and once, after losing her propeller, wheel and 
rudder, off Jupiter Inlet, Florida, he sailed the '* Hudson " to the port of 
Charleston, a distance of 500 miles, without aid, thereby saving a large 
amount of money to owners and underwriters. On this occasion he con- 
verted every awning, boat sail and other description of canvas on board, 
into sails to aid in pushing the good ship into port, besides constructing a 
jury rudder, the ingenuity of which attracted the attention of underwriters 
to such an extent that drawings and casts of it were made and sent to the 
various Boards of Underwriters of the United States. At one time Cap- 
tain Freeman rescued the officers and crew of the ship *' Sandusky,*' eigh- 
teen in number, whose vessel was a complete wreck, after encountering a 
hurricane off the coast of Florida. These seamen had been without food 
or water for seventy hours. He is on record as having been rewarded four 
times by the underwriters for meritorious services, and during thirty years' 
of sea service he never met with serious accident or disaster. While in the 
command of the steamship " Cortes," running to Newfoundland, Captain 
Freeman secured and brought to New York a specimen of the famous sea 
monster or devil-fish, so-named afterward by Prof. Verrill of Yale College. 
This wonderful inhabitant of the sea had ten arms of extraordinary length, 
two of which measured thirty feet six inches each ; its eyes were eight 
inches in diameter, and, altogether, it was one of the most remarkable 
" freaks " ever given up by the ocean. 

In 1890 Mr. Richard A. McCurdy, President of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, made a trip with Captain Freeman on the 
steamship *' Hudson," and with the keen perception of the business man 
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conceived the idea tHat one of Captain Freeman's temperament and popu- 
larity was the kind of man to impress mariners with the importance of in- 
suring their lives. Acting upon the impulse of this idea, Mr. McCurdy offered 
to create a maritime department in the corporation he represented, making 
favorable concessions to mariners, and to place Captain Freeman in charge 
of it The offer was accepted; the success of the enterprise is well known, 
and from the day of his appointment to the time of his death. Captain Free- 
man had the confidence and the hearty support of all his ranking ofiSceis in 
this great corporation. The result of this important arrangement has been 
that hundreds of the maritime fraternity who had before given the import- 
ant subject of life insurance but little thought now hold policies in the Mutual 
Life, while many widows and fatherless children are now enjoying the 
beneficent results of Captain Freeman's happy way of inducing the usually 
improvident mariner to provide for those dependent upon him for support in 
case of his decease. Captain Freeman's work was that of a missionary 
although his mission was a business one. Its principle was sagacious and 
practical in causing the careless sea-farer to realize wherein he could do his 
duty to his own flesh and blood without impoverishing himself. 

Captain Freeman possessed a thoroughly genial temperament. His 
soul lit up a face that greeted every one with a sincere smile. Those best 
acquainted with him never knew of his having an enemy. Kind and con- 
siderate to all, liberal to a fault, affectionate to his friends and devoted to his 
wife and child, he was surrounded to the end by those he best loved. 

The funeral, which was on April 3d, at his home in Bensonhurst, was 
attended by representatives from the Masonic and Odd Fellows fraternities, 
by members of the Marine Society and of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and by a large delegation of neighbors and friends. 



r\ 



James Hamblet, whose connection with the New England Society 
dates from 1894, died on January ad, 1900. He was bom in Boston, Mass., 
June 16, 1824. By nature a student he, as a young man, evinced a great 
interest in the dawning science of electricity. His first position was with 
William Bond & Son, the noted astronomers, with whom he was associated 
from 1853 to 1862, when he went into business for himself in Boston, con- 
tinuing until 1870 in the manufacture of general electrical apparatus and 
telegraph instruments. He then joined E. Howard & Company, the clock 
makers, with whom he remained until 1876, when he went to California for 
the Electrical Construction Company. A year later he returned to New 
York where, in 1878, he established the time service for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, since which time he had entire charge of the system, 
introducing many improvements and refinements previously unknown. He 
was manager of the Western Union Time Service for twenty-five years. 
The Company's great clock in New York, which regulates the Eastern 
service, is a monument to his skill. 

During his Boston sojourn Mr. Hamblet became intimate with Thomas 
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A. Edison, then a yoting operator, and took a deep interest in his achieve- 
ments. An old article written by Mr. Edison some thirty years ago, descrip- 
tive of the Boston electrical and scientific instrament makers of that time, 
was printed a year or two since in the ** Electrical Engineer," being loaned 
to the proprietors of that journal by Mr. Hamblet, into whose possession 
the mannacript had passed. 

In all public duties Mr. Hamblet was active and self-sacrificing to a 
degree that was at times detrimental to his private welfare. He served the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers for some 3r«ars as manager and 
vice-president He took an active part in the work of the New York Elec- 
trical Society. He was president for ten years previous to his death, of the 
Electrical Department of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
doing much by his unflagging seal and ability to enhance the value of the 
department He was also an active member of the '* Old Time Telegraph- 
ers' Association. ** Mr. Hamblet was» during his residence in Brooklyn, a 
member and patron of the Brooklyn Library. A man of the widest sympa- 
thies and of kindliest disposition, he was a devout christian, and a member of 
St Ann's Episcopal Church, of which he was principal usher and derk of 



The funeral was largely at te n d ed by officials of the Brooklyn Institute, 
and of the various societies of which the deceased was a member. The 
interment was in Woodlawn Cemetery, Boston. Mr. Hamblet left a wife 
and a daughter, Bdwina Howard Hamblet the latter having for some time 
assisted him in his time registration duties. 



Bdward Henry Kellogg died at his home, 117 Columbia Heights, 
N o vember 18, 1900, after an illness of but one day. Mr. KeUogg was bom 
at Ira, Cayuga County, N. Y., September i, i8a8. He was a descendant of 
Asa Kellogg, of Springfield, Mass., and on his mother's side from one of the 
patriots of the Revolution. When a boy he was a student at Victory Acad- 
emy, and was graduated from Munxel's Quaker Academy at Venice, Cayuga 
County, N. Y. At sixteen 3rears of age he went to Auburn, N. Y., and en- 
gaged as derk in a store. He came to New York City in 1851, making his 
home in Brooklyn. Entering upon a business life as a derk in a commis- 
sion house in New York, in due time he became a partner in the firm. It is 
said that to Mr. Kellogg more than to any one individual belongs the credit 
of introducing the use of petroleum for lubricating purposes. The firm of 
E. H. Kellogg ft Co., which he founded, and which is now located at 343 
and 244 South Street New York, is one of the leading houses in that line, 
and has a branch in Liverpool, established in 1876. Mr. Kellogg was vice- 
president of the Dime Savings Bank of Brookl3rn, and had latterly divided 
his time between that institution and his own business. 

In i860 Mr. Kellogg married Charlotte, daughter of Mr. Francis Tickett 
who sur vive s him. Mr. Kellogg was a membo* of the Union League, the 
Importers' and Traders' and the Hamilton Clubs, and of the Down Town 
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Association, and of the Chamber of Commerce of New York City. He was 
in active business up to the day before that on which he passed away. It 
was his wish to live as long as he could be of use in this world and then to 
go, and bis desire was granted. 

His faith in another life was tmswerving, and he had the faculty of im- 
parting the joy of his belief to others who had less of it His business 
career was beyond reproach, his patriotism never failing, his friendship loyal 
and constant. He was respected by his business associates, and will be ten- 
derly remembered by his neigbors and friends. 

Mr. Kellogg became a member of the New England Society in 1881. 

Henry 81ieldoii, a member of the New England Society from its 
foundation in 1880, died at Stamford, Conn., December 14, 1899. Mr. 
Sheldon was bom in Charleston, Montgomery County, N. Y. on the 8th 
of February, 1821. His father, Alexander Sheldon, was bom in Suffield, 
Conn., in 1766, and was a well-known physician. He moved into that part of 
New York State from Coimecticut in 1790. He was a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege. Class of 1787, and a man of much force of character. With DeWitt 
Clinton and Peter Ganesvoort he was a Regent of the University of the State 
of New York. There is in the possession of the family the original engrossed 
copy of their appointment as regents dated February 11, 1808, duly signed 
by the Speaker and clerk of the Senate, and by the clerk of the Assembly as 
well as by Alexander Sheldon, at that time Speaker of that body. 

Alexander Sheldon was for eight years a legislator and was Speaker of 
the New York State Assembly in 1804, 1805, 1806, 1808 and 1812, and was 
chairman of the State Constitutional Committee of 1820. In the times of 
Burr, Hamilton, Lewis and Livingston, while the Presidency was being 
contested between Adams and Jefferson, he was an ardent advocate of 
Jefferson. It is worthy of note that he was the last of the Speakers of the 
House who, when presiding, wore the chapeau or cocked hat, which, with 
the accompanying coat, was the insignia of the office. 

The son did not inherit a liking for politics, in which his father was so 
deeply interested, but devoted his time instead to commercial pursuits. 
Having received his education at the Albany Academy, and at the Cheshire 
Academy in Connecticut he came to New York City and engaged in the tea 
business. As an importer of teas he built up a large trade and had his ware- 
houses in Front Street and in Wall Street for nearly fifty years, retiring 
from active business about 1893. In the importation of teas and coffee his 
house was one of the foremost in New York. 

Mr. Sheldon became a resident of Brooklyn in 1849 <^d was long and 
prominently identified with many of its prominent interests in the depart- 
ments of Christianity, literature and art. He was one of the founders and 
promoters and an early friend of the Long Island Historical Society and 
chairman of its finance committee for a long time. He was one of the first 
directors of this Society. He was also a liberal patron of the Brooklyn Library 
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and was in its first Board of Directors. He was a trustee in the Presb3rterian 
Church of Brooklyn and was greatly interested in its charities and general 
work. He was a member of the advisory committee of the Home for the 
Friendless, and of the Female Employment Society. During the Civil War 
Mr. Sheldon was a member of the executive Board of the Brooklyn War 
Fund Committee, composed of one hundred citizens of Brooklyn and organ- 
ized for the purpose of suppl3ring the Union troops with necessary comforts. 
He was a member of the delegation sent from the most prominent cities 
of the Union by the United States Christian Commission, in the Spring of 
1864, to visit the Army of the Potomac and report on necessary improve- 
ments and the sanitary conditions of the camps. 

He was also a member of the United States Sanitary Commission. 
When the great Brooklyn Pair was held to raise funds for the support of 
wounded soldiers, he took an active part in the work. He was also a mem- 
ber of the committee appointed by the city of Brooklyn to erect a memorial 
to President Lincoln. As a result of the committee's work the bronze 
statue of Lincoln was erected in the plaza of Prospect Park. Mr. Sheldon's 
standing in mercantile and commercial circles was of the highest character. 
Besides attending to the duties devolving upon him from day to day in the 
management of his extensive business interests and the prosecution of the 
work of the various committees of which he was a member, he found time 
to devote to the affairs of such well-known institutions as the Merchants' 
National Bank and the Standard Fire Insurance Company of New York, in 
both of which he was a director, and from time to time he was more or less 
prominently identified with other well-known institutions of the kind. 

Mr. Sheldon was married in 1848 to Miss Celia E. Parrington, daughter of 
Dr. S. H. Farrington, of Ashtabula, Ohio, who, with three sons and two 
married daughters, survives him. 

The Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall. D.D., and the Rev. L. Mason Clarke, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, conducted the 
funeral services, which were held at the home of his son-in-law, Mr. 
George W. Chauncey. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND SPEECHES 



AT THB 



Twenty-first Annual Dinner of the New England 

Society in the City of Brooklyn, 

December 21, 1900. 

To Cilebrate the Two Hundnd and Eightieth Anniversary of 
the Landing of the Pilgrims. 



The Twenty-first Annual Dinner of the New England 
Society of the City of Brooklyn was held in the Art Association 
on Friday, December 21, 1900. 

The President, James McKeen, presided. On his right were 
seated C. T. Winchester, L.H.D. ; Captain Joshua Slocum, Will- 
iam H. Baldwin, Jr., and Hon. Edward B. Thomas. 

On his left were seated Professor Edward Howard Griggs, 
Rev. Alexander McGaffin, W. C. Kellogg, William H. Wallace 
and William J. Carr, President of the St. Patrick Society. 

The members of the Society and their guests were seated as 
follows : 

Table A.— William B. Hurd, Jr.; Horace Graves, D. S. Moultoiii 
William H. Ingcrsoll, William D. Wade, William H. Taylor, Cyrus E. 
Staples, Arthur R. Paine, John Ditmars, J. F. Goddard, Charles M. Acker- 
man, Henry E Hutchinson, Desmond Dunne, Horace E. Dresser, Dr. J. 
Lester Keep, Dr. G. N. R. Bennet, A. H. Dailcy, Frederick E. Crane, Wil- 
lard P. Reid, W. A. Bardwcll, George H. Trcdwell 

Table B.— George H. Southard, Noah Tcbbctts, B. L. Benedict, James 
D. Benedict, E. N. Taft, H. W. Wheeler, Prof. W. W. Share, Alfred 
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Frascr, I. Sherwood Coffin, Cyrus B. Davenport, G. M. Coit, John A. Tay- 
lor, Frederick A. Guild, Chsirles A. Hull, John S. Stanton, Charles A. 
Silver, Henry M. Silver, Charles Adams, George FoUett, Abraham G. 
Jennings, Rev. Dr. T. B. McLeod. 

Table C— George W. Wingate, Albert R. Moore, Edward A, Hib- 
berd, C. N. Strong, W. B. B. Ingalls, Thomas S. Perkins, Albert C. Wood- 
ruff, George C. Brainerd, Herbert L. Bridgman, George B. Abbott, Henry 
W. Maxwell, Hiram R. Steele, George H. Fisher, O. C. Patterson, Ethan 
Allen Doty, Rufus L. Scott, John W. Richardson, Edward V. Hoyt, 
Thomas C. Underwood, Henry Sanger Snow, Michael Snow. 

Table D.— Norman S. Dike, D. B. Dearborn, C R. Hinken, E. H. 
Barnes, Charles T. Goodwin, Joseph B. Dewson, J. N. Dewson, W. H. 
Crittenden, Jackson Wallace, James A. Fuller, N. Townsend Thayer, 
Henry B. Ketcham, W. A. Putnam, John F. Praeger, Carll H. De Silver, 
Norton Park Callin, George H. Roberts, Jr.; David R. Morse, Howard 
S. Randall, James Brady, J. S. Turner. 

Table K— Joseph A. Burr, Jr., Walter S. Goodenough, W. A. O. Paul, 
Edward P. Ingersoll, John D. Clarke, Dr. W. H. B. Pratt, G. W. Kirch- 
way, C N. Levermore, John W. Burr, Charles A, Boody, C. W. Wilson, 
E. D. Fahnestock, David A. Boody, Rev. Dr. John Rdd, Alvtn Boody, 
Frederick D. Sherman, John T. Sherman, Amory T. Skerry, Edgar P. 
Hicks, John H. Burtis, F. N. Colton. 

Table F.— E. R. Kennedy, Norman A. Heath, Dr. R. S. Royce, W. 
C. Beecher, C. W. Wilson, L. C. Hopkins, W. H. Hill, A. S. Higgins, John 
H. Johnson, Rev. Thomas R. Bridges, Edwin H. Sayre, Winston H. 
Hagen, Henry A. Powell, Elihu Dwight, Charles H. Parsons, S. N. Pen- 
field, Omri F. Hibberd, R. Percy Chittenden, Dr. J. B. Chittenden, A, W. 
Gleason, Henry R. Heath. 

Table G.— The Press. 
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MENU. 

OYSTERS. 

Blue Points on half shells. 

SOUPS. 
Clear Green Turtle. Cream of Chicken. 

RELISHES. 

Cromesqui of P&t6 de Poie Gras. 

Olives. Radishes. Celery. Salted Almonds. 

FISH. 
Sole k la Marguery. Cucumbers. 

RELfeVES. 

Pilet of Beef with Truffles. 

Saddle of Canada Mutton. Currant Jelly. 

Parisian Potatoes. Boston Baked Beans. 

ENTREE. 

Maltese Timbales. 

VEGETABLES. 

Stewed Mushrooms. 

PUNCH. 
Plymouth Rock, 

GAME. 
Quail on Toast. Romaine Salad. 

DESSERT. 

Ice Cream, '*New England.** 

Fancy Cakes. Bonbons. Candied Fruits. 

Nougat Pyramides. Mottoes. 

FRUITS IN SEASON. 

CHEESE AND CRACKERS. 

COFFEE. 

Friday, December ai, 1900. P. Ma&bsi. 
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Grace was said by Rev. Dr. IngersoU. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT McKEEN. 

Fellow New Englanders and Honored Guests: — It has been 
thought one of the many hardships of the Pilgrim Fathers that 
they selected the shortest day of the year for their memorable 
landing. Acording to the chroniclers of the time darkness came 
on before they could get their trunks through the Custom House 
and their belongings into the hotels of Plymouth. But there 
really was forethought in this as in much else that they did, 
because while the winter solstice brings the shortest day, it brings 
also the longest night, and the Pilgrim Fathers foresaw that as 
time went on, it would take the longest night of the year in which 
to enumerate their many virtues. Of course, primarily, we com- 
memorate to-night that noble band of heroes and heroines who 
braved the wintry western ocean in the little vessel, hopefully and 
suggestively called the Mayflower. But as the years go on and 
as the centuries end, we include in our list of heroes and heroines 
the finishers, as well as the founders, of New England. More 
liberal still, we commemorate, beside Pilgrims or Puritans many 
who must be reckoned potent factors in making up what is to be 
the New England of the twentieth century. 

Far be it from me to depreciate in any degree that Puritanism, 
which has been the dcnninant influence in the six Eastern States. 
I sometimes think, however, that we fail to do adequate historic 
justice to migrations, other than those that distinctively settled 
Hymouth and the shores of Massachusetts Bay, such as those of 
the Huguenots, the Scotch-Irish and the Nantucket Quakers. Even 
in Plymouth and in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, there were 
men, whom we rightfully honor as ancestors, who were not in 
complete sympathy with the sterner phases of Puritanism ; men 
who were welcomed because of their useful citizenship. Thus 
John Alden was not one of the Lincolnshire and Holland Pil- 
grims, but was persuaded to join the company at Southampton, 
because of his skill as a mechanic ; and even the great and vigor- 
ous Miles Standish, whom Longfellow properly calls the Puri- 
tan Captain, was not a member of Pastor Robinson's Church. 
Indeed he was so reticent in religious matters that some anti- 
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quaries have contended, apparently without other reason than this 
reticence, that he was a Catholic in disguise, enlisted in the enter- 
prise solely because of his fighting qualities. Even in Bostoo, 
and while John Winthrop was still living, business interests and 
opportunities had brought thither so many ''outlanders'' that 
nearly three-fourths of the adult males were excluded from the 
Tight of suffrage, because not within the pale of Puritan Church 
membership. 

It is a significant fact that the decree of chancery made in 
the later years of the reign of Charles II, annulling the charter of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony, was urged and carried through 
by Boston men, who pressed upon the King and his advisers that 
the Boston theocracy had become unendurable. 

In proper humility, I suspect, we must concede that one does 
occasionally find among New Englanders a certain sort of con- 
ceit and consciousness of supremacy, rather exasperating to some 
of our fellow countrymen. This kind of Yankee, wherever he 
lives, is generally in a very small minority. He is one of the 
"Remnant." There have generally been several of him in Boston, 
and he has made Boston to be known as the Grave of Lost 
Causes. Even in Boston this kind of Yankee rarely agrees even 
with the members of his own select cirde. Some years ago one 
of them who was exploiting a political theory, was reminded that 
he had no following, and in reply quoted the famous phrase, "One 
with God is a majority." It did not occur to him that he was 
suggesting an unequal partnership, much less did it occur to him 
that, possibly the Almighty would be a majority without the one I 
Gentlemen, these types of Puritanism are rare, and were rare in 
the old colony days. The student of early New England history 
finds abundant evidence that under a garb of austerity beat hearts 
that were warm and loving and generous. The founders of New 
England have won enduring places in the Hall of Fame. If we 
would profit by their precepts and by their example it will be in 
seeking to know, not only what they taught, and what they did 
in their time, but what they would teach and what they would do 
in our time. 

What we need is not the worn out shell of Puritanism, but 
its perennial spirit. The nineteenth century has great achieve- 
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ments to be placed to its credit, but much of its religion has been 
a rebuilding of altars to the wooden idols of materialism. Per- 
haps the distinctive philosophy of the century has been positiv- 
ism; more aggressive in Comte's disciples than in Comte him- 
self ; a philosophy which has arrogantly claimed that man knows 
all that there is to be known ; that there is no heaven beyond the 
visible heaven; no life, except that which is an incident of the 
material organism. I have read few things more lugubrious than 
the dirge upon the century in the December North American 
Review, written by that English priest of humanity, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. 

Happily this shallow philosophy has never gained much hold 
in New England, whose intellectual structure has stood on the 
firm foundation of Plymouth Rock. 

Let it be the mission of our New England Society, if it have 
no other, to re-awaken in this community that God-fearing, God- 
trusting spirit which animated that noble ancestry of ours ; that 
passion for justice which assures the triumph of justice; some 
even of that intolerance which will not endure shams and hum- 
bugs ; some hereditary courage to march against the Pequots of 
our time who stand in savage obstruction to the progress of civ- 
ilization and enlightenment. And, above all, let us honor our Pil- 
grim fathers and mothers, that our days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord our God hath given us. 

ADDRESS OP PROF. C. T. WINCHESTER. 

Mr, President: — It is with genuine hesitation that I rise 
to respond to the toast you have proposed. For I am sure there 
are men at this table who could speak more worthily, with more 
intimate knowledge, of these names than I can; very possibly 
there may be those here of riper years, whose good fortune it may 
have been to know some of them personally. I can only claim a 
long admiration for their work, and possibly some knowledge of 
that type of New England character and life which they all repre- 
sent. For, although my parents removed from the town of my 
birth so early that I might almost say with the traditional Irishman 
that "I was never in my native place," they only removed from one 
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New England town to another ; I passed all my youth within less 
than a score of miles of that Burial Hill at Plymouth where rest 
the ashes of my maternal grandfather seven times removed ; my 
earliest conceptions of the stir and bustle of the great world of men 
were drawn from visits in my childhood to that Mecca of every 
New England country lad, Boston — ^where my paternal ancestor 
landed 265 years ago ; I learned the dialect of Hosea Bigelow so 
early and so fatally well that — I dunno as I shall ever unlearn it 
naow; and all the experiences and memories of my early days 
are bound up with that type of life in eastern New England, 
which, in some respects so rugged and austere, is yet the soil out of 
which our noblest literature has grown. 

I say our noblest literature, because I suppose, sir, not even 
the critic most envious of New England would venture to deny 
that in Emerson, and Longfellow, and Whittier, and Holmes, and 
Hawthorne, and Lowell our American literature touched the high- 
est excellence it has yet attained. Indeed, I am inclined to think 
that, without boastfulness, we can say more than that. We may 
admit that neither of these men, in the ccwnbination of those quali- 
ties which constitute greatness in literature, is quite the equal of 
two or three of his contemporaries in England; but I venture 
to think that not more than twice or thrice in the whole course 
of English literary history can you find a group of men, gathered 
about one literary center, bound together by intimate personal 
friendship, who have produced any body of writings that in fresh- 
ness of imagination, in racy humor, in vigor of thought, and in 
power of moral impulse, is superior to that produced between 1845 
and 1875, by those six men — Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes. They are the leading figures in a 
school of writers that any country might well be proud of. With 
these men America first gained a distinctive place in the literature 
of the world; we shall be fortunate if, in the next two genera- 
tions, we produce, the country over, so large a body of writings 
so well deserving to live. 

But it would be idle for me to speak any words of mere 
praise for these men ; still less shall I attempt any critical estimate 
of their work. I wish rather simply to emphasize the fact — which 
we may certainly remember with pardonable pride on an occasion 
like this — ^that this is a New England literature. To say this im- 
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plies much more than the mere accident of residence. These men, 
with the widest differences of individual genius and temperament, 
all have certain deep underlying similarities of character which 
are of their blood and inheritance. The history, the tradition, 
the temper, the very atmosphere of New England is in all their 
work. Every man of them, whether poet or i^ilosopher, or 
himiorist, or reformer, is first of all a Yankee. Their work can- 
not be conceived as produced in any other section of the country 
than New England, nor indeed in New England at any other 
period than during their generation. 

Doubtless this is to admit a certain provincial character in 
their work; and I am aware that some of our more cosmopoli- 
tan modem critics are inclined to regard this with a superior 
regret But there are worse things than provincialism — ^in fact, I 
sometimes think there are not many things better. I like my 
literature not too far conventionalized — ^with some flavor of its 
native sources. At all events, I am sure that the freshest and 
most original writers are oftenest those who can find both their 
motive and their circtmistance in the life they ought to know 
best, the life of their own time and their own society. I suspect 
any society of being somehow over-sophisticated and out worn 
when I find its writers going too far afield for their themes, or 
making — ^as so many of our writers of fiction nowadays do — 
labored "studies" of eccentric or unfamiliar phases of experience. 
Our New England writers were not provincial in any narrow or 
petty sense. Their outlook upon the great truths and the great 
passions was not narrowed; but they found those truths and 
passions right at home. In the history and legend of New Eng- 
land was room enough for all romance; in the life of New 
England, the same wisdom and pathos, and inspiration that had 
made the literature of all the centuries. As Emerson makes Old 
Monadnoc say: 

There's fruit upon my barren soil 
Costlier far than wine or oil ; 

Autumn ripe, its juices hold, 
Sparta's stoutness, Bethlehem's heart, 
Asia's rancor, Athens' art. 
Slow sure Britain's secular might. 
And the German's inward sight 
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When men come to see, as these men did, with a kind of 
glad surprise, that the richest harvests of imagination are to 
be garnered in the fields that spread around their own door, then 
you are pretty sure to get a genuinely national literature. 

Up to about 1835, the best thought of our people had been 
given to practical and political matters. We were framing a 
government, and making a society. Of statesmen there was no 
lack ; there were no abler statesmen living than those who framed 
our Constitution, and defended it in the earlier years. And of 
these, too. New England had furnished her quota. But now, for 
the first time, and in New England, there was leisure and stimulus 
for that larger, more contemplative and imaginative view of life, 
out of which literature must come. Our earlier attempts had been 
mostly imitative. The North American Review was a copy of 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly, and written in their academic man- 
ner. The work of Irving was largely, that of Willis almost 
wholly, copied from the manner of the English essayists. But 
with the appearance of Emerson's first book, "Nations," in 1836, 
and of "The Dial," four years later, in 1840, we get something 
fresh; studied from no original, and inspired immediately by a 
new sense of the possibilities of our own life. Says "The Dial," in 
its second number : "We have our men of science, our Franklins, 
our Bowditches, our Cleavelands ; we have our orators, our states- 
men ; but the American poet, the American thinker is yet to come. 
Let us but have earnest, whole-hearted, heroic men, and we shall 
not want for literary fame. Then we shall see springing up in 
every part of these republics a literature such as the ages have 
not known — ^a literature conmiensurate with our ideas, vast as 
our destiny, and varied as our theme." 

If this prediction sounds somewhat large, its loftiness of 
moral idea, its confidence in native resource, were certainly of the 
happiest augury for a new literature. That stir of thought in 
New England which we call somewhat vaguely the Transcenden- 
tal movement, was doubtless only one wave of that greater im- 
pulse, which in the thirties and forties was spreading over Eng- 
land — ^and indeed over the whole continent ; and which spoke with 
various voice in Richard Cobden, and Thomas Arnold, and John 
Henry Newman, and Thomas Carlyle, and John Ruskin, and 
Alfred Tennyson. But the conditions in this country were very 
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different. In England this movement was more distinctively one 
of reform and correction. It was the fever caused by the injection 
of new ideas, political, industrial, religious, into a system grown 
lethargic from custom and full of old abuse. There were Reform 
Bills to be passed, and Poor Laws, Com Laws to be repealed; 
there were clamorous Chartists to be pacified or suppressed; 
there were starving thousands to be fed or colonized abroad in 
fatter lands. But here, in New England, there were no venerable 
wrongs to be righted, no crust of unrighteous custom to be 
broken up. The difference between the optimism of Emerson and 
the pessimism of Carlyle — ^which everybody has noticed — ^is not 
due entirely to difference of individual temperament; it is 
due in part to the different conditions in which the two men lived. 
For New England between 1830 and 1850, was a place of health 
and hope ; an excellent place in which to grow a literature of sap 
and vigor. The earliest days of narrowness and isolation were 
past. The mind of New England had become hospitable to the 
best thought of every age and clime. We of this later generation 
can well believe that, as Lowell says, the Cambridge society of 
his time was the best society of the world. Yet it was still a 
comparatively simple society, homely, democratic, friendly to plain 
living and high thinking. The population was still very homo- 
geneous ; there were no very wide differences of wealth or social 
standing, no hungry or complaining underclass. There was gen- 
eral comfort without luxury. Most of the people still lived in 
the country or near it ; you never got far away from the healthy 
smell of the soil. All the traditions of the section made for a 
certain plain, good-humored, sturdy independence. 

Now it was at the period when this New England character, 
I take it, was to be seen in its purest, most distinctive form, that 
this group of writers began their work. There is in all their 
writing, not only the interest of new themes, but the vigorous 
originality of youth. Most of them have some of the faults of 
form that you expect in a new and untutored literature; Haw- 
thorne is perhaps the only one in whom vigor of conception is 
matched with an almost faultless artistic sense. But they all 
bring to their subject a certain freshness and eagerness of mind. 
Read the essays or the verse of Emerson, and the old truths of 
htmian life which sages have said and poets sung since time began. 
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sound like new discoveries. You feel the confidence, the vision, 
the forward look of a new era. 

And never did a literature show the very age and body of the 
time his form and pressure more faithfully than did this. Its 
themes, its ideals, its mode of thought, its imagery, its forms of 
speech — ^they are all of New England. Our very landscape is 
set in these men's page, with all its austere beauty, its wayward 
untamed charm — the dear old Yankee birds and flowers, and 
trees, and hills, and pastures. As I read I hear again, as all 
through my boyhood I heard, the purring of the pine trees behind 
my father's farm: 

"That mope, and sigh, and sheer your feelins so— 
They hesh the ground beneath so, tu, I swan. 
You half forgit you've got a body on." 

I see again the bob-o-link in my father's orchard, as 

"Half hid in tip-top apple blooms he swings. 

Or climbs against the breeze with quiverin' wings ; 

Or, giving way to't in a mock despair, 

Runs down, a brook of laughter, thru the air." 

And I am ready to agree with Hosea Bigclow, that 

"I'd give more for a live bob-o-link 

Than a square mile of larks — in printer's ink." 

In truth, I sometimes doubt whether you can find an)rwhere 
in Wordsworth, or Scott, or Tennyson, the actual scene rendered 
with such loving fidelity, such truth to its very atmosphere as 
in such passages as these from Lowell, or in Emerson's "Wood 
Notes" or "May Day," or in Whittier's "Snow Bound." While 
for the union of nicety of observation with poetic feeling, I am 
sure Thoreau's "Walden" is unsurpassed by any similar prose in 
the language. White's "Selbome" is meager and prosaic in com- 
parison. 

The dominant tone of feeling, too, in all this literature, is very 
characteristic of New England. It is cool, self-controlled, with 
a trace of stemess. New England affections are deep, but shy 
and reticent. You see the inherited Puritan austerity and reserve. 
In the books of these men there is a high chasteness and purity of 
feeling; passion, but the passion of the spirit, not of the flesh; 
no soft luxuriance of manner, no dallying with delights of sense ; 
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no hectic or fevered love of beauty ; no trace of that disordered 
sensibility and neurotic temper which taints so much modem 
writing. The literature is as healthy as the winds that blow 
around the granite hills of New Hampshire, or the piney breath 
of the woods of Maine. 

Consider, too, how typical of the New England character is 
the humor of these men. It is the very essence of humor, I 
suppose, that it cannot be accurately described ; but we may all 
recognize some distinguishing qualities of the humor of New 
England. It is a good humor — ^never bitter or sour ; I don't think 
we have had a New England cynic. Nor is it hilarious, Rabel- 
aisan, or farcical. Your New England humorist never wears the 
cap and bells. He seldom laughs aloud ; but he meets extrava- 
gance or sentiment with a look of droll incredulity. He has a 
certain dry shrewdness, and he will give a homely turn to the 
sublimest truths. His humor almost always has a moral basis, 
and seems to consist in some odd contrast between the common- 
place and the lofty. "Hitch your wagon to a star!" Who can 
imagine that said by any one outside of New England? And is it 
humorous or is it sublime? You hardly know. For humor of 
this sort in truth passes insensibly into all forms of serious feel- 
ing. Take as an example Lowell's Bigelow Papers. So far as I 
can recollect, they are something unique in English poetry. The 
combination of such a variety of high poetic qualities in a humor- 
ous poem is unprecedented. Yet the combination does not seem 
forced. The exquisite description, bright imagination, delicate 
sensibility, intense pathos, stirring lyric appeal, are suffused in 
every line with a humor which serves to heighten the passion and 
the beauty of the whole. Many a man cannot read or remember 
to-day some of those stanzas without feeling again the thrill of 
solemn assent with which, though only a boy, he read them first. 

"God means to make this land, John, 

Gear thru from sea to sea, 
Believe and understand, John, 

The wuth o' bcin' free. 
Ole Uncle S., sez he, I guess, 

God's price is high, sez he ; 
But nothin' else than wut he sells 

Wears long, an* thet J. B. 

May lam, like you an' me." 
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This is the type of hiunor — ^varying, of course, with the per- 
son and the theme — ^but always serious, moral, the other face of 
earnestness, that you will find in all these men — Holmes, Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, and even in Whittier and Longfellow. 

And then this literature is typical of New England in that 
it is so thoroughly democratic. English fiction and poetry in the 
last century tended to patronize the people, and Wordsworth, 
at the beginning of our century, in his idealizing of wagonners 
and peddlers perhaps rather overdid it. But all such writing 
emphasizes the difference between social classes. In our New 
England writers, on the other hand, you do not find any sense 
of social distinction. There are no classes in their work. One of 
the latest historians of American literature rather awes me by 
the pains he takes to prove that our New England writers came 
of families of excellent blood and breeding, but the writers them- 
selves never show any fussy solicitude on that point. All of them, 
excepting perhaps Whittier, did doubtless belong to families of 
comfortable wealth, and of the best culture of the town. Yet they 
do not seem to be aware of any distinction between themselves and 
other people. Some of Lowell's English friends supposed that 
the dialect of Hosea Bigelow was that of Lowell's father and 
family circle. Of course it was not, but it was a speech that 
Lowell knew as well as he knew his mother tongue and heard 
every day. It was not the speech of a peasant class elaborately 
represented. Parson Wilbur and Hosea Bigelow belong to the 
same social class, and the other name of both » Lowell. And 
these writers shared all the activities of their fellow citizens. 
Emerson never missed his town meeting, and was once, I believe, 
honored with an election to the position of hog-reeve of the town 
of G>ncord — ^and accepted it, too. The truth is there never was 
a society that, when making room for differences of wealth and 
culture and intelligence, was more genuinely democratic, more 
entirely without any hard lines of caste distinction, than the 
society of New England from 1830 to 1850. I think the best 
picture of a healthy democracy that can be found in literature 
can be found in the works of our New England men, and I am 
sure that the best defense of democracy that I know of is in Mr. 
Lowell's famous Manchester Address. It is true that it was 
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comparatively easy then to believe in democracy. The problems 
of modem society had not yet arrived in New England when 
Lowell and Emerson and Hawthorne were writing. Life, as one 
looks back upon it, seems almost ideally strong and simple. 

But most of all I hold this literature to be typical of New 
England in its moral quality. This is a note always dominant in 
every one of these writers from first to last. Their work was 
never merely literary, never shut up within the horizon of aesthetic 
interest. It all has a distinctly ethical motive. It takes a moral 
impulse of some sort to set the imagination at work. In the 
case of reformers, in men like Whittier that goes without saying. 
Emerson was first of all, not the poet, not the essayist or critic, 
but the preacher. Some of us were inclined to resent a little Mr. 
Arnold's patronizing tone in his lecture upon Emerson, yet I 
believe Mr. Arnold was right in his opinion that Emerson was 
first of all a guide and helper of those who would live in the 
spirit. Every one of Hawthorne's tales, and even his novels, is 
built up about a moral conception. Lowell said : "I shall never 
be a poet until I get out of the pulpit, and New England was all 
meeting-house when I was growing up." Even the most schol- 
arly and academic of the group — Longfellow — exerted his best 
and deepest influence by his power of moral stimulus. His biogra- 
pher says of "The Psalm of Life," that young men found their 
hearts stirred by it as though by a bugle summons. It inspired 
and enriched their lives. The same was true of most of his 
earlier and most popular writing. So Holmes, in his charming 
papers, is not concerned primarily with merely literary, artistic or 
aesthetic matters, but underneath all the delightful humor is a 
genuine and aggressive moral earnestness. All these men derived 
from Puritan ancestry. They are of the school of Wither, and 
Marvel, and Milton. The training of five generations, the culture 
and learning of modem life had taken all Puritan ascerbity and 
narrowness out of them. Their thought was thoroughly liberated ; 
and yet the aggressive moral temper of the Puritan was in the 
blood of all of them. 

Such, as I conceive them, are some of the characteristics of 
the only distinctive school of American literature we have as yet 
produced. We may have something greater in the future; but 
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we shall have nothing exactly like it. For we no longer have 
such a New England. We have more learning in New England 
now, perhaps, more wealth, more enterprise ; but the old, simple, 
homogeneous society, with its directness of aims, its unity of 
feeling, that we have no longer. A good many of you people who 
belong in New England have moved away to civilize the outlying 
districts, and your place has been taken very largely by immigrants 
of alien race and temper. Much of the interests of Mr. Howell's 
admirable work proceeds from the fact that it was a picture of 
some phases of New England society in the period of its transition 
from the old times to the new. Nowadays, people who write of 
New England life are prone to go into the country a good ways 
or into the past and picture some quaint belated types as curious 
or picturesque ; but they do not give us, as these greater writers 
did, the life of to-day, the life of which they are themselves a 
part. And I do not find in the literature of the present day any 
such earnestness of moral conviction, and such sense of a message 
as I do in our earlier New England men. Not, I think, until we 
do have again some writers who have something that they must 
say, who look upon literature as something more than a mere form 
of art or elegant recreation, shall we have any literature to match 
this of the New England men. 

I expect such greater literature before the end of another cen- 
tury. The very multiplicity and difficultv of the problems that are 
upon us may delay for a little this expression of our modem life ; 
but the writers will arise who shall be able to set this complex life 
in the forms of imagination, and to touch those deep moral motives 
upon which we must more and more depend for the solution of all 
its problems. But whatever the twentieth century may bring forth, 
it will be the verdict of all the future that the one eminent and 
distinctive school of American literature in the nineteenth century 
was produced in New England, was the expression of the New 
England character in its purest form, and was represented by 
Emerson, Whittier, Hawthorne, by Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes. 

The President: — It is now my pleasure to introduce to you 
Captain Slocum. Captain Slocum, in his little sloop "Spray," has 
succeeded in achieving one of the most extraordinary things in 
the annals of adventure, and almost equal to Columbus, in sailing 
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in a little vessel, built by his own hands, "beyond the sunset and 
the baths of all the Western stars." More fortunate than Magel- 
lan, he succeeded in getting back again, and he is here in the flesh 
to give us some of the incidents of his extraordinary endurance 
on this voyage. 

ADDRESS OF CAPTAIN JOSHUA SLOCUM. 

Gentlemen: — It is rather strange for me, after having been 
bom under another flag, to have been sailing all my life under 
the American flag. It has, more or less, given me the responsi- 
bility of keeping up the characteristics of two nations. That is 
modest. Modesty has kept me back in this world, but I am getting 
over it, and if you have time to listen to a descendant of one of 
the old intolerable Quaker families, a regular blue-nosed Yankee, 
and a New Englander by education, I will try to tell you some of 
my experiences. 

In the first place I revered the genuine New England sailor. 
I have tried all my life to emulate him, and if I have succeeded 
in becoming a true seaman, it is through that spirit of emulation. 

I remember so well the old "Saccarappa," that I shipped in 
first. My shipmates were religious men, the captain was a pious 
man, and the blessing was said at first over the "kid of beef" so 
called, but we always called it "salt pork." The words of that 
blessing still ring in my ears, and I see the serious faces of the 
sailors now in my thoughts. The words ran something like this : 

"Old horse, old horse, what brought you here, 
From Saccarap to Portland pier? 
You have carted stones this many a year, 
With kicks and cuffs and sore abuse ; 
You then are salted down for sailors' use. 
Now sailors do you despise. 
They turn you over and damn your eyes; 
They damn your eyes, and pick your bones. 
And heave the rest to Davy Jones." 

Well, the captain said to us, "Boys, if you work well on this 
little voyage to the West Indies and back you will get the finest 
rations in the land ; you will get potatoes, and beans and peas, and 
good beef and plum duff twice a week" — (you know what plum 
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duflf is, no plums and lots of duff). Well, on this long vo)rage 
we did get the duff twice a week, but the captain's weeks were 
the longest that I ever saw. We got the duff when we started 
out and when we got back. 

These were the captains whom I admired so; they would 
never be put down. I remember the story (you have all heard it, 
no doubt,) of the little sloop that had been down to the West 
Indies and was on her way back, and the captain of which felt 
himself to be just as good a man as if he had commanded the 
largest ship going out, and I don't know but what he was. Well, 
at any rate, he signaled the big ship, and the captain of the big 
ship thought something was the matter, and he backed his main 
topsail and, as the little sloop ranged up, the big ship's captain 
sang out, "Ship ahoy!" and the sloop's captain answered back, 
"Ahoy there!" "What can I do for you?" said the big ship's 
captain. "Where are you bound ?" said the little fellow. "Hong 
Kong, Oiina; square the mainyard. Where are you bound?" 
"New York and America; ease off the main sheet." That has 
been exactly my feeling; I felt just as good in that little sloop 
"Spray" as did the captain of the biggest ship — ^as if I were the 
captain of the biggest ship — ^and I have been captain of one of 
the biggest merchants and sailed her over twenty years. 

But what I most admire in the New England sailors is their 
resourcefulness, and this is an instance of it: I know that once 
a schooner was coming down the Bay of Fundy ; the captain was 
from way down East, where I was raised, and coming along he 
didn't know his longitude very well through the thick fog, and 
so he said, "We will stand in a little way from where the Port- 
land steamer holds her course, and when we hear her whistle 
then we will know about where we are." Well, by and by we 
heard the Portland steamer's whistle, and she was keeping her 
Wg fog whistle going all the time, and by the sound she was 
bearing directly upon us amidships. "Pound the anchors !" yelled 
the captain, "or else we will all be sunk." And we pounded the 
anchors with heavy iron pins and pounded the windlass, and 
made an infernal noise ; but still the steamer kept on her course, 
bearing down right on top of us almost. But we were not 
destined to go down in that way. We had a big hog on board, 
which we had brought up from a little pig, and he was always 
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poking his nose into everything on board the ship and chewing 
things up in general. Well, that hog knew something was the 
matter, and he poked his snout up through the companion way and 
took a good look around. The captain saw him and had an in- 
spiration. "Twist the pig's tail." Well, the spirit of the thing 
was in the pig. They grabbed that pig's tail and turned it up a 
notch or two ; he let out some of the worst ear-splitting screeches 
and yells that ever you heard in your life. Jingle, jangle, went 
the bell on board of the steamer; "Full speed astern and hard 
aport !" at the same time. Well, she just cleared that schooner's 
anchors, and her davits and anchors just cleared us. The captain 
of the steamer knew our captain, so he sang out, "Chris., is that 
you — Captain Chris. Crosby?" "Yes," said Chris., "it's me." 
"Oh, I'm so glad; my God! I thought I had run into a hog 
)rard." So in joining hands with the^e men I have always felt 
that something would turn up to help my poor self in times of 
stress and trouble, and with that thought I sailed on in my little 
sloop "Spray." 

I don't know that I could tell you anything that would be 
instructive about my voyage around the world that has been 
spoken of here so kindly. I made such a voyage, and in a vessel 
that I built with my own hands. 

But while I think of it, I should like to speak of some other 
things that I have noticed in literature. Most every sailor loves 
a beautiful poem, but I must say that some of Longfellow's most 
beautiful poems have been mutilated in many ways. Perhaps 
not every one here to-night knows it, but in all the published 
editions of his most beautiful poem, "The Secret of the Sea," 
it has been so damaged that I believe Longfellow to-night is turn- 
ing in his grave in agony. Possibly you all know the writing now 
referred to : 

"Ah! What pleasant visions hatint me 

As I gaze upon the sea! 
All the old romantic legends, 
All my dreams, come back to me. 

Sails of silk and ropes of sandal, 

Such as gleam in ancient lore ; 
And the singing of the sailors, 

And the answer from the shore!" 
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"Ropes of sandal" the modem printers have it; whatever 
that means in this stanza I am sure I could never find out, but 
I can tell you — ^perhaps you all know that sails of silk and ropes 
of fine twist silk meant something to the poet, and that is exactly 
what Longfellow wrote, "Sails of silk and ropes of sendal" — 
not "sandal" at all. Will you please look in the published editions 
of Longfellow's poems? I spoke of it to the publishers, but never 
heard anything about it. 

And then, too, in one of the most beautiful things ever writ- 
ten of the sea — "The Sea Lion" — Cowper is made to say, "The 
Ariel swung around sharp on her keel." How in the name of 
common sense should a ship swing around but on her keel; but 
swinging around short on her heel is another thing. The modem 
printer couldn't see that — he didn't know anything about it A 
ship has a heel as well as a toe. However, those are the things 
that disturb us considerably. 

On board the "Spray," although I had to be careful and 
watch out, I devoured such writings as I had with me, and when 
I came, to Australia I was invited by one of the greatest judges 
there in Sydney to come to his house and visit him, just because 
I had read so much poetry and the like ; and he treated me roy- 
ally, and we got to talking about McPherson, about whom he 
knew a great deal, and we had a fine time of it together. 

I don't think you care to hear much about my voyage on 
the "Spray." I should like very much to tell you the whole 
thing, but it is very sad for the most part of it. I might speak 
of the great advantage that I had in sailing all alone, knowing 
the advantages I had over Columbus in the matter of having 
my own way about everything ; from morning to night and from 
night to morning I had absolutely everything my own way, having 
no boss over me at all. When I made land and said, I want to 
do so and so, there was no one to dispute me. 

My chronometer was a little dollar tin clock; the price of 
it was a dollar, but in consideration of its being smashed up a 
bit, I got it for a dollar and a half. I didn't have a great variety 
to eat on my voyage. I very seldom saw such a table set in 
the "Spray's" cabin as I saw set here to-night at this ban- 
quet. Still, I managed to get along all right with flying fish and 
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catfish and other things that came aboard on the voyage, and 
things that I picked up here and there. 

Everjrthing seemed to work in my favor right along, I think ; 
I had so little to start on, still, as I went along, whenever there 
was anything to be picked up the "Spray" seemed to get around 
where that thing was, and I picked it up and went along. 

When I got to the Straits of Magellan and was trying to 
come through, I was blown three hundred miles out of my course, 
and I thought it was very hard lines, but as I came back I found 
that three ships had been lost off Cape Horn in that same storm, 
and I began to feel thankful that I had been obliged to stand 
about; and as I came along I saw a creek on the beach, and 
after a great deal of trouble I worked in and found some of the 
wreckage of those ships with their cargo. Well, I went to work 
and loaded my little sloop with that cargo — ^it was tallow — and 
I filled her clear up and running over, and the cabin, the little 
deck, and ever3rthing was a mass of grease and slippery as an 
eel. I worked arotmd the Horn and through the Straits of Magel- 
lan for the second passage through, and by and by I came to 
Juan Fernandez, and as there was no Custom House officer 
there to say me nay, I landed and by breakfast time I had my 
pots a-going and ready for business, and what do you suppose I 
did? I took that tallow and made doughnuts and sold them to 
the natives. I introduced the institution there, and I brought 
away about all the money they had on the Island. It is very true 
I didn't get a very large price for my tallow — I didn't pretend 
to charge these agreeable people very high; but what I lost 
on the article I made up on the money I got from them. They 
were very ancient coins, and I sold them to the antiquarians in 
Australia. Of course, I was in Juan Fernandez laboring strictly 
for the spiritual welfare of the Islanders, and incidentally gather- 
ing in the ducats, and when I left I had every one in the place 
either selling tallow or making doughnuts. There was not a 
great deal of difference between the doughnuts and my bread. 
I met a scientist who was discovering new specimens, and I had 
him eat my bread. He was equally interested in the fire — ^he had 
no fire in his camp — ^and I asked him, "How do you like 
my bread. Professor?" Well, he wouldn't commit himself; he 
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said, "the fire is good; I will stand while I dry my coat." I 
got along in this place all right. 

From Juan Fernandez the "Spray" sailed straight across 
toward Apia, a run of seventy-two days. It was very tedious, 
you would think, when a man was alone. Well, a man needn't be 
alone. I wasn't alone, God was with me. I think it is a pretty 
sort of a man, anyhow, who can't stand his own company for a 
few weeks. I had a big shaking up one night, it seemed very 
much like an earthquake. I came near running over a whale, or 
some other big fish, and he rose right up in front of my little 
boat ; he was four times as big as the "Spray," but beyond shak- 
ing me up badly there was no damage done, and do you know 
I have thought ever since that fish may have been afraid. 

I saw nothing more on this part of the voyage excepting 
a few sea sharks ; I shot two of those, and that is something you 
will never do to a land shark, but I would like to when I hear 
what they do to poor fellows once in a while. 

You may ask how I got along on my voyage without a 
chronometer and other instruments. Well, I am an old blue- 
nosed Yankee sailor, and I noticed I seemed to know where the 
"Spray" was all the time, even when it was bad weather. But one 
night it cleared up; I said, "Now, I will take a lunar." The 
moon was shining bright and I took the lunar, and the "Spray" 
seemed to be four or five hundred miles off her course. I thought 
something was up, but I couldn't say, but I worked it out cor- 
rectly by the tables in my book. Then I took another set of 
observations and worked them out with the same result — four 
or five hundred miles off my course. I said, "the book is wrong." 
You may say I had a lot of assurance, but I am just that kind 
of a Yankee sailor ; and then I looked carefully at the tables, and 
after much thinking and figuring I discovered that the first fig- 
ure was wrong ; and taking it as corrected I again took my reck- 
oning, and it was very near dead reckoning; within ten miles 
of dead reckoning. It just happened so — a most wonderful 
result — and it seemed to me that somebody was watching over 
me and taking care of me. 

I took this voyage more for my health than anything else, 
and when I landed after this seventy days sailing which I spoke 
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about, I felt so strong and hearty that I could have jumped over 
the main boom ; I could have jumped over the main yard if there 
had been one on the "Spray." 

And during this time, incidentally, I was accused of being 
a cannibal. In making land one day some ladies came out in a 
boat — ^native ladies, you know — ^and they sang out "Ga-leef-a-lo, 
ga-leef-a-lo." I didn't know what it meant, but I thought I 
might chance it anyhow, so I sang out, "Ga-leef-a-lo." They 
seemed to be surprised to find me alone, and wanted to know, by 
words and gestures, where my crew was. I said I was all alone. 
"I don't believe that," one said, "you had other men with you 
and you ate 'em. Well, what for you man come all alone?" "I 
came over to see you, ladies." "Oh, ga-leef-a-lo, ga-leef-a-lo," 
they sang on beautifully. After that, within a day or two, I 
found out that they belonged to some college, and they came out 
to the "Spray" in a boat one day, and I had a hundred young 
ladies on board the "Spray" with their three teachers, and then 
I got up anchor and sailed away — ^that is, after they were oflf. 

There was nothing extraordinary in my voyage that I can 
think of, but people seem to think it was. As I came into one 
place, they said, "Why, this is the spirit of the lost man," and 
they wouldn't come near me at first. When I came to Roderiguez, 
just across the Indian Ocean, where the good Abb^ had been 
telling them about the coming of Anti-Christ, and to be good, 
the "Spray" came in ; one of them saw it, and said, "It is He" ; 
and he cut loose and made for the hills, and he didn't come out 
while I was there for a week. 

From there I came on down to Natal, where I found some 
of the good Boers, and I had quite an interesting discussion with 
them. They were gathering data for some geography, and try- 
ing to prove that the world is flat. They were compiling the work 
there and afterwards published it. I told them I was on a voyage 
around the world, and it seemed to offend them. Afterwards, at 
Pretoria, I met Mr. Kruger, and Mr. Kruger seemed equally 
offended when I said I was on a voyage around the world, all 
of which disturbed me very much. 

After leaving South Africa — I must speak of this — in coming 
around the Cape of Good Hope the "Spray" beat the old explorers 
6 
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about sixty-nine years. You know they were pretty nearly seventy 
years trying before they got around ; then, too, we had only one 
poor blue-nosed Yankee on board. Christmas day my vessel was 
trying to stand on her head off the Cape, and I was very sick. 
An English captain of a big steamer homeward bound flung out 
the signal, "I wish you a merry Christmas." I thought the cap- 
tain was humorous; his own ship was throwing her propeller 
out of the water at every stroke ; but I got around all right with 
the exception that I was very sick. 

After leaving Cape Town the "Spray" made for St Helena, 
where, of course, I visited Napoleon's tomb and all those historic 
points, and at the island I had the misfortune to take in a goat 
which a Mr. Clark insisted on giving me. He said, "It will be a 
companion for you." He was everlastingly knocking things 
about, and even I wasn't safe. He seemed extremely willing to 
butt me every time I came around to him, and wanted the whole 
vessel to himself. Finally I tied him up to the house, and all 
went well until one day, happening to look around, I couldn't see 
any goat, but I heard a big racket down in the cabin, and I ran 
down there immediately, and there was Mr. Goat, chewing every- 
thing he could find and knocking things around in general. He 
had eaten up all my bread, and had indigestion for a good while 
afterwards to pay for it. So when I got to Ascension Island I 
marooned that goat. I gave him to a Scotchman, and warranted 
him safe in every way, and sound of limb, and then I sailed away 
before the Scotchman could have time to find out the angelic 
traits of the animal. 

And somewhere along here I was told by the "Oregon" that 
there was war — that war had broken out between America and 
Spain; and then I rather wished that I was home, although I 
rather thought that you would be able to take care of yourselves 
here without me; still, I thought it would be more in keeping 
if I was home. You know all about that wonderful trip of the 
"Oregon." She passed me, and that was the first intimation that 
I had that there was any trouble. They wanted to know if I had 
seen any Spaniards, I told them no, that I hadn't and I didn't 
want to see any — ^that I hadn't lost any; and then I told them 
that "I am not particularly anxious to see them, but let's keep to- 
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gether for mutual protection." I thought it would be a good 
scheme, and I said so. The captain of the "Oregon" didn't seem 
to see the necessity of it, and kept sailing on at about thirteen 
knots an hour. The "Oregon" dipped her great, beautiful flag 
to the lowered flag of the little "Spray," and soon that great 
ship and her grand, beautiful flag were out of sight. 

My health is now much better. I gained in flesh at least 
one pound on my voyage, and now I must bid you all "Good- 
night," so you can turn in and be ready in the morning for your 
future voyage in life. 

ADDRESS OF DR. MCGAFFIN. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: — I count it no small honor to 
be invited here to enjoy the genial fellowship of this board and to 
address in my poor way this assemblage of the fair and famous, 
and, if heredity counts for an3rthing, the godly chips from the 
old New England block. I do not know whether your modesty 
would lead you to disclaim it as too great praise if I should say 
of you what Charles Fox said of the younger Pitt, to whom, 
after his maiden speech in the House of Commons, some one (in 
the hearing of Fox) referred as "a chip of the old block," and 
Fox replied : "Chip of the old block ? He is the old block itself." 
I conceive that since I cannot claim descent from either the Pil- 
grim or the Puritan of New England, in this presence I belong 
to that new class which of late has attained to prominence in the 
public prints and the talk of the world, the Outlanders, and that 
some apology almost should be made for my discordant Irish 
presence in the midst of the selected salt of all the Americas. It 
is true that I did not come with the Pilgrims of Plymouth or the 
Puritans of Massachusetts Bay. It is also true that I got here 
just the same, and instead of being blown in a little old tub of a 
ship upon the frowning rock of a barren coast in the wintry 
month of December, I waltzed joyously in a big Cunarder into the 
intellectual and social "Hub of the Universe" in the sunny month 
of June. I am glad that I didn't come with the Pilgrims. They 
had not enough to eat, among other deprivations, and if I had 
come with them I would not be here now, and I would not miss 
being here now even to have been a Pilgrim. 
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Mr. President, in this connection, may I be forgiven if I say 
that I have been amazingly impressed by the outwardly snug and 
inwardly radiant complacency with which, as the Southerners 
say, "you all" regard your Pilgrim or Puritan descent as if you 
had done something to be proud of. I submit, to speak after 
the Bryan manner, sir, that the thing that has been done is not 
one to be recalled without a twinge of conscience and a pang of 
remorse, for you permitted your innocent ancestors to come over 
here and get cold and get killed by the Indians, upon whose pro- 
prietary rights they unwittingly trespassed — ^those same gentle 
ancestors who kept the Ten Commandments and everything else 
they could grab. 

Talk about the crime of '73, or whatever year it was that 
Mr. Bryan first failed to prevent the debauching of the national 
honor I I say, talk about a mole hill, if you will, but forget not 
the monumental crime of 1620, in which you perpetrated an 
innocent people upon a bleak and hostile shore. I never did such 
a thing. I said to my ancestors, "No, you don't. You stay 
where you are, in lovely Ireland, with the moist and mellow bogs, 
the everlasting rain, the pigs and potatoes of the snakeless land 
of Patrick, and I will go myself — when I get good and ready." 
And so I came to Boston, prepared to endure the rigors of a 
protective tariff and to fight the Indians, if I could manage to get 
where they were, in Arizona — wherever that may be. Again, 
Mr. President, talking about the pathetic spectacle of man's in- 
humanity to man, I may say tliat I have heard much and read a 
little about the hardships endured by the Pilgrims and Puritans. 
But there is one deprivation which I have never heard mentioned 
in any oration, nor seen recorded in any history; search as I 
might among the freight bills of the Mayflower, I have been 
unable to find any mention of the presence in the cargo of one 
article very necessary to the existence of men and women in a 
wintry and windy climate. I refer to cold cream. Just think, 
fair ladies, what your poor Pilgrim mothers must have suflFered 
from chapped hands and lips! I have often heard the Pilgrim 
and Puritan described as a grim-visaged mortal, who gritted his 
teeth and set his lips and clenched his fists and dared kings, 
Indians, and Quakers. I do not deny his grim visage, or his 
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gritted teeth, or his propensity to dare an3rthing, but I will guar- 
antee that for four or five months of the year he could not set his 
lips without splitting them, nor clench his fists without howling 
with pain, and that there was one thing he could not dare — the 
icy wind that blew from the sea over Plymouth Rock into his 
face, and made him, as they say of foxes, turn tail and run — 
the only thing from which a Puritan ever did run. And all 
because he had no cold cream. 

I submit again, Mr. President, that historians have been 
guilty of criminal neglect in not taking note of this circumstance, 
which must have aflFected not only the Puritan spirit, but also the 
Puritan countenance. And who knows how much of a factor 
it has been in molding the faces of their descendants. 

But, Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I am here to-night 
as the champion of a cause, a great, a good, a pathetic cause. 
All men have or should have their hobbies. I have 
mine. In the histories and in the orations delivered at 
such times as this, men with their natural and usual 
blind selfishness have lauded the Pilgrim fathers from 
everlasting to everlasting, until every good point they ever pos- 
sessed, and many they did not, has been draped in the swaddling 
clothes of imagination till the Puritan wouldn't know himself if 
he met himself on Plymouth Rock. I feel toward these fathers 
and their oratorical descendants very much as Dr. Johnson felt 
when he said to Boswell : "Sir, you have but two topics of con- 
versation — ^yourself and myself — ^and I'm sick of both." I am 
sure that every once in a while there appears a generous-minded 
man like our present ambassador in England, Mr. Choate, who 
once in your presence championed the cause of the Pilgrim 
mothers, and said they had to endure not only all the Pilgrim 
fathers endured, but they had also to endure the Pilgrim fathers, 
which endurance elicits my intensest sympathy and admiration of 
the heroic spirit of woman, displayed even to-day in her endurance 
of the Pilgrim sons. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, I have listened and hunted records 
in vain to find one who has even championed the cause of the 
Pilgrim children. 

The rights of children is my hobby. Wherever I find them, 
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in the homes of the rich or the homes of the poor, they ever com- 
mand my very keenest bachelor consideration. For they present 
the most abject and pathetic example, existing in our very midst, 
and in the presence of the Constitution, of the exercise of that 
most un-American principle, government without the consent of 
the governed. If ever I have any influence in American politics 
I shall strive to have the Constitution amended to read, "All, men, 
women, and children, are bom free and equal,'' and I shall insist 
upon the unalienable right of American childhood to a voice in 
its own control, at least equal to its governess. The Pilgfrim was 
great on the rights of man when the man was a Pilgrim. We 
have lived to see woman's rights and woman's clubs championed 
by men and women. Destiny has struck thirteen, and the hour 
has come to demand the rights of children. 

Gentlemen, I appeal to you, was there ever a more heart- 
rending spectacle than the treatment meted out to those poor 
Pilgrim children? Think of it! They were fairly lugged from 
their English homes to that awful land of Holland, where it 
rains from below instead of from above; where people walk 
on stilts to keep out of the wet; where they wear wooden 
shoes to be provided with canoes when the sea comes through 
the dykes. To such a land were these Pilgrim little ones 
taken willy nilly, then back again to sunny England, only to be 
bundled aboard an old tub with a romantic name of "Majrflower," 
and half fed, half drowned, were flopped out more dead than 
alive upon a thing called Plymouth Rock, with Indians ready to 
scalp their curly heads and roast those poor little bits of proto- 
plasm. Talk about the slave trade I When did it begin in Amer- 
ica? It began when the Pilgrim fathers and mothers hurried 
the Pilgrim children to these shores. The "Ma)rflower," they say, 
was freighted with liberty and human rights. I point out to you 
that ship in its true character, the great slave ship of early Amer- 
ican history. 

Think of poor little Peregrine, bom in that tub and cradled 
on Plymouth Rock, in the last day of December. I think that 
is one of the most outrageous occurrences in history. You may 
believe all the romance you like about that rock on the Massachu- 
setts coast; but I can never think of it without tears welling 
my eyes when I remember little Peregrine. I do not know what 
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became of the little mortal ; but if he did not die of consumption 
through catching cold on Plymouth Rock, I am sure he caught 
something else from the Pilgrim fathers and mothers. 

You often hear that rock spoken of as the cradle of liberty. 
That is to me the joke of jokes. I am sure that Peregrine must 
often have laughed in the sleeve of his angel garments as he has 
seen historians write and heard orators prate about the altars of 
freedom erected and the fires of liberty kindled on Plymouth Rock. 

Gentlemen, these are the "other things" of which I was 
to speak. I call your attention to-night to these small mar- 
tyrs to the cause of the rights of children. I think things have 
come to a pretty pass when I, a childless man — ^which is emi- 
nently proper under the circumstances — and without any personal 
interest in the matter, am compelled to plead such a cause before 
such an audience as this. Mr. President, these things have rested 
heavily on my mind and heart, and now I hope they will inflict 
themselves upon your minds and hearts and give you no rest until 
you atone for the wrongs you did the Pilgrims and alleviate the 
un-American condition of American childhood. 

There yet remains for me to say something about the Western 
Scot and the part he played not only in the colonization of New 
England, but also in the winning and securing of American inde- 
pendence. When this topic was suggested to me recently, I was 
confronted by two difficulties. First, by my ignorance of New 
England, an ignorance which was almost as total as that of the 
Pilgrims. These same Pilgrims have been glorified as the ex- 
emplars of intelligence, and yet they did not know enough to go 
to Boston. They tried to land in New York, among the Dutch, 
and New York was saved by dear Holland, influenced, I suppose, 
by the Holland Society, which bribed the captain of the "May- 
flower" to keep the Pilgrims away from the Hudson river. So he 
ran them ashore near Boston, and Boston has had dyspepsia ever 
since, as the late political campaign witnesses. Then, secondly, 
I had the very wrong impression that the Scotch-Irish in New 
England were about as populous as snakes in Ireland, and that 
if one should be found there he would be treated as a snake was 
recently treated in Ireland, when, one being found on the coast, 
brought over by perfidious Albions, it was thought, the whole 
town turned out to kill it, and then stuffed it as a unique memento. 
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There never was a clearer case of the union of the church and 
state, of an established religion unwilling to tolerate any other, 
than existed in New England at that time. The treatment which 
the Ulster-Scot and his Presbyterianism received at Worcester 
and elsewhere illustrates this, as does the extreme harshness 
meted out to the Quakers. Oliver Cromwell was none too broad- 
minded in this respect, but not many of the Puritans were even 
so liberal as the Great Commoner. The Ulster-Scot would have 
been no better, as the early history of Presbyterianism in England, 
Scotland and Geneva will readily show. Nevertheless, just be- 
cause he was the party in opposition and dissent, he must be 
credited with having raised the issue in New England, and with 
having influenced the movement toward disunion of chiu-ch and 
state and this splendid era of religious freedom. In Worcester 
he was called "poor Irish" — an appellation which was common 
in England till the Scotch-Irish and Irishmen, Roberts, Kitchener, 
French, White, Kelly-Kenny, and Hamilton, went to South Africa 
to win England's battles, till White defended Ladysmith, French 
relieved Kimberley, and Mahon galloped into Mafeking — an ap- 
pellation common, too, in this country, and one which always 
makes my blood boil. I say they were called "poor Irish," "for- 
eigners," "outlanders" ; they were taxed to support both church 
and state in which they had no part, and their meeting-house, 
half built out of their poverty and self-denial, was attacked in 
the night and utterly destroyed by the English Puritans of Wor- 
cester. And these were the men who had, like the Puritans them- 
selves, left their homes to find untrammeled land to till and a place 
to worship God according to their conscience; who had fought 
for Protestantism in the hills and dells of Scotland against the 
infamous Qaverhouse ; who had defended Protestantism against 
Catholicism, women and children against the rapacity of a brutal 
soldiery, in Londonderry, in Ireland, against arms of King James, 
and at odds of five to one for 104 days, until cats and dogs 
were served for rations, and the man who even mentioned surren- 
der was put to death; who with William of Orange fought the 
battle of the Boyne and helped save England for Protestantism 
and liberty. Such men as these must have had some influence in 
the making of New England and in the formation of the Ameri- 
can idea. 
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CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION. 



Statb op New York, 
County of Kings, 
City of Brooklyn. 



i- 



We, the undersigned citizens of the United States and citizens of the 
State of New York, to wit : Benjamin D. Silliman, Calvin £. Pratt, Ripley 
Ropes, Charles Storrs, Hiram W. Hunt, William B. Kendall and John 
Winslow, do hereby certify that we desire to form a Society pursuant to the 
provisions of an act entitled "An Act for the Incorporation of Societies or 
Clubs for certain lawful purposes," passed May 12, 1875, and of the act 
extending and amending said act 

That the corporate name of said Society is to be The New England 
Society in the City of Brooklyn, and the objects for which such Society 
is formed are to encourage the study of New England History and for such 
purpose to establish a Library, and also for social purposes, and to pro- 
mote charity and good fellowship among its members. 

That the term of existence of said Society shall be fifty years. 

That the number of Directors who shall manage the concerns of said 
Society shall be twelve ; and the names of such Directors for the first year 
are the following, to wit : Benjamin D. Silliman, John Winslow, Calvin £. 
Pratt, Henry W. Slocum, William B. Kendall, Charles Storrs, William H. 
Lyon, Ripley Ropes, George H. Fisher, Hiram W. Hunt, A. S. Barnes, A. 
W. Tenney. 

That the name of the city in which the operations of such Society arc 
to be carried on is the City of Brooklyn, in the County of Kings, and State 
of New York. 

Witness: BENJ. D. SILLIMAN, 

John Heydinger, Jr. C R PRATT, 

RIPLEY ROPES, 
JOHN WINSLOW, 
HIRAM W. HUNT, 
CHAS. STORRS, 
WM. B. KENDALL, 



State of New York, 
County of Kings, 
City of Brooklyn. 



>• ss.: 



On this 2Sth day of February, A. D. 1880, before me personally 
appeared Benjamin D. Silliman, Calvin R Pratt, Ripley Ropes, Charles 
Storrs, Hiram W. Hunt, William B. Kendall and John Winslow, to me 
known to be the indivduals described in and who executed the foregoing 
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certificate, and they severally before me signed the said certificate, and 
acknowledged that they signed the same for the purposes therein men- 
tioned. 



JOHN HEYDINGER. Ja., 

NOTARIAL ) Notary PubUc, 

SEAL. k Kings Connty. 



N. Y. 

I hereby approve the within certificate, and consent that it be filed. 

J. W. GILBERT, 
/. S, C. 

Filed in the office of the Clerk of the County of Kings, and in the office 
of the Secretary of State at Albany, February 27, 1880, for the incorpo- 
rators, by JOHN WINSLOW. 



CERTIFICATE 



State of New York, \ 
County of Kings, v ss,: 
City op Brooklyn. ) 

The undersigned do herd>y certify and declare : 

Ftrj^— That ''The New England Society in the City of Brooklyn" is a 
Corporation duly created and organized under and pursuant to an act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, entitled "An Act for the Incorpora- 
tion of Societies or Qubs for certain lawful purposes," passed May 12, 1875, 
and the act or acts amending or extending said act 

Second, — That the number of Directors of said Corporation is twelve, 
and the names of its present Board of Directors are: Benjamin D. Sili- 
man, John Winslow, Calvin R Pratt, Asa W. Tenney, Benjamin F. Tracy, 
A. S. Barnes, Henry W. Slocum, Hiram W. Hunt, William H. Lyon, Will- 
iam B. Kendall, George H. Fisher and Albert R Lamb. 

Third, — ^That by virtue of this certificate, made and signed pursuant to 
the statutes in such case made and provided, the number of directors of 
said Corporation is hereby increased from twelve to twenty. 

Fourth, — That said Corporation shall hereafter have twenty Directors, 
and the names of its additional Directors are : Joseph F. Knapp, Nelson G. 
Carman, Jr.; Ransom H. Thomas, William H. Williams, J. S. Case, 
George B. Abbott, Charles N. Manchester and J. Lester Keep, who shall, 
respectively, hold office therein until a new election thereof shall be had, as 
provided in the Statutes and By-Laws of said Corporation. 
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Fifth, — That the undersigned are the existing Directors of said Corpo- 
ration who make and sign this certificate. 

JOHN WINSLOW. C E. PRATT. 

HIRAM W. HUNT. A. W. TENNEY, 

BENJ. F. TRACY. BENJ. D. SILUMAN. 

H. W. SLOCUM, ALBERT E. LAMB. 
GEORGE H. FISHER, 



On the agth day of September. 1885. before me personally appeared 
John Winslow. Hiram W. Hnnt, Benjamin F. Tracy, H. W. Slocum and 
George H. Fisher, and on September 30, 1885. C E. Pratt, A. W. Tenney, 
Benjamin D. Silliman and Albert E. Lamb, to me known to be the indi- 
viduals who signed the foregoing certificate ; and they severally before me 
signed said certificate, and acknowledged that they made and signed it 
for the purpose stated therein. 

JOHN CURRIE, 



Kings County, 
N. Y. 



( NOTAUAL ) 
] SEAL. j 



I hereby approve the within certificate, and consent that it be filed. 

EDGAR M. CULLEN, 
September 30, 1885. /. S, C. 



State <w New Ygbk, 
County op Kings. 



\-' 



I, Rodney Thursby. Qerk of the County of Kings, and Clerk of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York, in and for said county (said 
Court being a Court of Record), do hereby certify that I have com- 
pared the annexed with the original certificate increasing the number of 
directors of "The New England Society in the City of Brooklyn," filed and 
recorded in my office September 30, 1885, and that the same is a true tran- 
script thereof, and of the whole of such original. 

^ In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 

\ SEAL. [ <^^ affixed the seal of said County Court, this 30th 

' « ' day of September. 1885. 

RODNEY THURSBY, 
Clerk. 

Note. — ^Duplicate filed in the office of the Secretary of State. 
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BY-LAWS. 

Adopted May 6, 1881. 



ARTICLE I. 

OBJECTS OF THE SOOBTY. 

The New England Society in the City op Brooklyn is incorpo- 
rated and organized to commemorate the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers; 
to encourage the study of New England history ; to establish a library and 
to promote charity, good fellowship, and social intercourse among its 
members. 

ARTICLE II. 

MEMBEBSHIP^ ADMISSION FEE AND DUES. 

1. Any male person of good moral character who is a native or 
descendant of a native of any of the New England States, and who is 
eighteen years old or more, is eligible to, and may be elected a member of 
the Society at any meeting thereof, or at any meeting of the Board of 
Directors; provided, that no person so elected shall have or exercise any 
right or privilege of membership before pajring the admission fee to the 
Treasurer. 

2. The admission fee shall be five dollars. 

3. The dues shall be five dollars a year, and shall be pajrable in the 
month of January in each year. 

4. Dues not paid on or before the first day of November in each year 
shall be deemed in arrears. 

5. No member in arears shall vote at any meeting of the Society or be 
eligible to any office therein. 

6. If the dues of any member shall remain unpaid for a period exceed- 
ing one year, the Board of Directors may drop the name of such member 
from the rolls for non-payment of dues. 

7. Any member of the Society in good standing may become a life 
Member on paying to the Treasurer, at one time, the sum of fifty dollars, 
and thereafter such member shall be exempt from further pajrment of dues. 

8. If for any cause any person shall cease to be a member of the 
Society, all the right, title and interest of such person in and to the 
funds and property of the Society shall revert to and be vested in the 
Society. 
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ARTICLE III. 

ANNUAL MEETING OP THE SOCIETY AND ELECTION OF DIKECTOES. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society for the election of Directors, and 
other business, shall be held on the first Wednesday in December, at such 
hour and place as the Directors may determine. The Recording Secretary 
shall publish (in two daily newspapers of the City of Brooklyn) a notice 
of such meeting three consecutive days prior thereto, and shall send a 
copy of such notice by mail, postpaid, to each member of the Society. The 
twenty Directors of the Society having ben divided into four classes of 
five Directors each, as provided by law, the Society shall at every Annual 
Meeting elect by ballot five Directors for a term of four years, or until 
their successors are elected. 

ARTICLE IV. 

OFFICERS AND THEIR ELECTION. 

1. The officers of the Society shall be a President, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Second Vice-President, Treasurer, Recording Secretary, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Historiographer and Librarian. 

2. Such officers shall be elected by the Directors at the first meeting of 
the Board after the Annual Meeting of the Society, and shall hold office for 
the term of one year, or until their successors are elected. 

ARTICLE V. 

DUTIES or DIRECTORS. 

It shall be the duty of the Directors to control and manage the affairs 
and funds of the Society ; to elect officers ; to fill vacancies in the Board ; 
to elect members and honorary members to, and Standing Committees and 
Council of, the Society, and to do all lawful things which they may deem 
expedient and proper to promote the objects of the Society. Seven of the 
Directors shall be a quorum. 

ARTICLE VI. 

DUTIES OP PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

1. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of 
the Society and the Board of Directors. In his absence the First Vice- 
President, or in his absence the Second Vice-President; or in the absence 
of all such officers at any meeting of the Society, one of its members may 
be selected to preside thereat In the absence of all such officers at any 
meeting of the Board of Directors, one of the Directors may be selected to 
preside thereat 

2. At the Annual Meeting of the Society it shall be the duty of the 
President to make a report, stating such matters as he may deem of interest 
and importance to the Society. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

DUTIES Oir TRBASUm. 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of the seal, 
money, funds and securities of the Society; to pay all bills and accounts, 
to collect all sums of money and accounts, fees and dues ; to keep a record 
of all moneys received and paid, and render an account thereof to the 
Board of Directors ; to report to the Society at the Annual Meeting, and 
to perform such other duties as may be assigned him by the Board of 
Directors. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

DUTIES OF BEOOKOING SECRETARY. 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to call, as herein pro- 
vided, all meetings of the members. Directors and Council of the Society; 
to make and keep a record of the acts and proceedings of such meetings; 
to notify all persons of their election as members. Directors, Officers, 
Council or Standing Conmiittees of the Society; to furnish the President 
data for his Annual Report; to prepare and have printed annually a 
pamphlet containing the names of the Officers, Directors, Councils, Mem- 
bers and Committees of the Society, the By-Laws, and an account of the 
proceedings of the Annual Meeting and Dinner, and to perform such odier 
duties as may be assigned him by the Board of Directors and Standing 
Committees. 

ARTICLE IX. 

DUTIES OP CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

It shall be the duty of the Coresponding Secretary to conduct such 
correspondence as may be required by the Board of Directors and the 
Standing Committees. 

ARTICLE X. 

DUTY OP THE HISTORIOGRAPHER. 

It shall be the duty of the Historiographer to prepare the necrology of 
members, to keep a record of the deaths of members, to place the date of 
their birth and death, and the date of their admission to the Society, and on 
the last day of November, in each year, to make a copy of such record 
for the preceding year, and to deliver such copy to the President three 
days before the Annual Meeting. 

ARTICLE XI. 

DUTIES OP THE LIBRARIAN. 

It shall be the duty of the Librarian to classify, catalogue and take 
charge of all books, pamphlets and relics which may become the property 
of the Society; to acknowledge all donations of books, pamphlets and 
relics, and to make and deliver to the President, three days before the 
Annual Meeting, a report of the condition of the Library. 
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ARTICLE XII. 

ELECTION AND DUTIES OF THE COUNCIU 

The Directors shall elect, annually, a G>undl of thirty members, who 
shall hold office for one year from their election, or until their successors 
are elected. Members of the Council may advise and consult with the 
Directors and Officers on matters of interest or importance to the Society. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

In the month of January or February, in each year, the Board of 
Directors shall elect five Standing Committees, consisting of three persons 
each — a Committee on Finance ; a Committee on Charity ; a Committee on 
Invitations; a Committee on Annual Dinner; a Committee on Publica- 
tions. Each of such Committees may consist of two Directors and one 
member of the Society, and shall hold office for the term of one year, or 
until their successors are elected; and shall be subject to the control of 
the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

DUTIES OP THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on Finance to audit all bills and 
accounts of the Society in the months of June and November in each year, 
and to perform such other duties relating to the accounts, funds and 
finances of the Society as may be assigned them by the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE XV. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHAKITY. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on Charity to distribute and dis- 
burse such moneys as may be appropriated by the Board of Directors for 
charitable purposes, as provided by Article Twenty-four, and to render an 
account of all such distributions and disbursements to the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

ARTICLE XVI. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON INVITATIONS. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on Invitations to invite and re- 
ceive all guests of the Society at the Annual Dinner ; to select the speakers, 
and prepare and assign the toasts. 

ARTICLE XVII. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON ANNUAL DINNER. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on Annual Dinner to make all 
arrangements, and to do and procure each and everything therefor, not 
herein otherwise provided to be done and procured. 
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ARTICLE XVIII. 

DUTIES OF TBS OOMMimS ON PUBUCAT10N8. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on Publications to supervise such 
publications as the Recording Secretary is required to make by Article 
Eight, and perform such other duties as may be assigned them by the 
Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE XIX. 

ANNUAL DINND. 

The Annual Dinner of the Society shall be held in the month of Decem- 
ber, op such day as may be designated by the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE XX. 

SPECIAL MEETINGS OP THE SOdSTY. 

On the request in writing of any five members of the Society, the 
President, or if he be absent from the city, either of the Vice-Presidents, 
shall request the Secretary to call a special meeting of the Society. In 
compliance therewith the Secretary shall cause a notice of such meeting to 
be published in two daily newspapers published in the City of Brooklyn, 
for three consecutive days prior thereto, and shall send (by mail, postpaid) 
a copy of such notice to each member of the Society. 

ARTICLE XXI. 

MEETING OF THE BOAKD OP URBCTORS. 

The President, or if he be absent from the city, either of the Vice- 
Presidents, or any three Directors, may request the Secretary to call a 
meeting of the BcMird of Directors. In complance therewith, the Secretary 
shall send (by mail, pos^iaid) to each Director a notice of such meeting, 
at least one day prior thereto. 

ARTICXE XXII. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOOBTY. 

1st Reading of Minutes of last Annual Meeting. 

2d. Election of Members. 

3d. Report of Standing C>>mmittee8. 

4th. Report of Treasurer. 

5th. Report of President 

6th. Other Business. 

ARTKXE XXIII. 

ORDER OP BUSINESS AT DIRECTORS' MEETING. 

1st Reading of the Minutes. 

2d. Report of Committees. 

3d. Election of Members. 

4th. Report of Treasurer. 

5th. Other Business. 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 

CHARIOTS. 

If in the judgment of the Board of Directors they are in need of it, the 
widow or children of any deceased member shall receive from the ftmds of 
the Society a sum equal to five times the amount such deceased member has 
paid to the Society ; such sum to be paid in equal annual payments for five 
successive years after the decease of such member. The same annuity shall 
not be paid to any such widow after she shall have married again, but shall 
be paid to such of the children as are not able to earn their subsistence. 

ARTICLE XXV. 

KBSIGNATIONS. 

All resignations of membership in the Society shall be in writing and 
shall be delivered to the Recording Secretary. 

ARTICLE XXVI. 

AMKNDMENTS TO BY-LAWS. 

The By-Laws of the Society may be altered and amended by a vote of 
two-thirds of all the Directors, provided that a written notice of such pro- 
posed alteration and amendment shall have been presented at a meeting of 
the Board, held one month or more previous to the adoption thereof. 



ANNUAL RECEPTIONS. 

Resolutions adopted at a meeting of the Board of Directors, held Feb- 
ruary 4, 1886, Amended January, 1891. 

There shall be an annual reception on a day named by the committee, 
not earlier than February nor later than May, in each year. A special com- 
mittee consisting of two members, in addition to the President, who shall 
be ex oMcio a member thereof, shall take charge of such reception, at which 
refreshments shall be served, and such number of guests may be invited by 
each member as shall be determined by the committee. 
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HONORARY, LIFE AND ANNUAL MEMBERS. 



HONORARY MEMBERS. 

*Gcn. U. S. Grant 

*Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Hon. William M. Evarts. 
*Gen. William T. Sherman. 
*Rev. Noah Porter, D.D. 
♦Hon. Chester A. Arthur. 

Hon. William P. Frye. 

Rev. Timothy Dwight, LL.D. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D. 

Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. 

Hon. Joseph H. Choate. 

Gen. Horace Porter. 

Prof. Charles E. West, LL.D. 

Admiral George Dewey. 





LIFE MEMBERS. 


BiMtMl. A 


Baeted. D 


1880 


♦Atkins, Edwin 


1880 


♦Dickinson, J. C. 




B 


tt 


♦Dike, Camden C. 


1880 


♦Beach, M. S. 


tt 


Durkee, E. R. 


it 
it 


♦Beadle, Erastus F. 
Brookman. H. D. 


tt 
1881 


♦Dennis, Charles 
Denny, Charles A 


it 


♦Barnes, Alfred Smith 


189I 


Downing, Benjamin W. 


I89I 


Bridgman, Herbert L. 




E 


« 

1892 


Betts, John Hunt 
Bassett, Edwin P. 


1880 


Fames, E. E. 


189s 


Bates, James H.. 




F 




C 


1880 


Fish, Latham A. 


1880 


Carman, Nelson G., Jr. 






It 


Carey, Isaac H. 




Q 


tt 


♦Coflin, Henry 


1880 


♦Gager, Oliver Agcr 


tt 


Qaflin, H. A. 






tt 


Qaflin, John 




H 


tt 


♦Qaflin, Horace Brigham 


1880 


Hine, Ethel C. 


tt 


Cowing, James R. 


tt 


Hunt, Hiram W. 


tt 


Cutter, Ralph L. 


tt 


♦Hutchinson, John B. 


I88I 


♦Cross, Alfred F. 


tt 


Hulbert, H. C. 


1884 


Cross, WUliam T. 


1893 


♦Hoyt, Mark 


1892 


Cross, Ferdinand Louis 


1894 


Hoyt, Mark, Jr. 




« 


^ Deceased. 
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i88o 
1887 

1880 
1882 

1890 
1880 



1882 
1889 

1893 
1880 
1890 

1880 



1888 



1880 



Johnson, J. G., M.D. 
Jacobs, John K 

K 

Keep, J. Lester, M.D. 
♦Knapp, Joseph F. 
*Knowlton, E. F. 

Knowlton, Eben J. 

L 

Lewis, Edwin A., M.D. 

Leonard, Lewis H. 

Low, A. A. 
♦Low, Josiah O. 
♦Lyman, K H. R. 

Lyon, William H. 

Laighton, George J. 

Low, Seth 

Logan, W. S. 

Low, A. Augustus 

M 

Mathewson, Arthur, M.D. 
♦Mallory, Giarles Henry 
Mallory, darles 

N 

Noyes, Henry F. 

Noyes, James A. 

♦Noyes, James S. 

O 

Olcott, George M. 

P 
♦Pratt, Charles 

Putnam, Nathaniel D. 

Putnam, William A. 
♦Pierrepont, Henry E. 



Blected. 

1887 Palmer, Lowell M. 

1893 Prentiss, George H. 



1880 



1883 
1891 



1880 



1880 



1887 



1880 



1880 



1882 

1884 

1887 

1891 

1893 
* Deceased. 



♦Richardson, Leonard 
♦Robinson, M. W. 
♦Rodman, Thomas H. 

Robbins, Amos 
♦Ropes, Ripley 

Richards, Edmund Ira, Jr. 

Ropes, Walter P. 

Ropes, Albert G. 

8 
♦Silliman, Benjamin D. 
♦Smith, James W. 
♦Spicer, K Jr. 
♦Storrs, Augustus 
♦Storrs, Charles 
♦Stranahan, J. S. T. 

T 
♦Taylor, Franklin E. 
♦Thayer, George A. 

Tweedy, John A. 

Taylor, William A. 

V 

Valentine, B. E. 
W 

Waterman, Edwin S. 
♦White, Thomas 
♦Winslow, John 
♦Wheeler, Charles H. 

Wilcox, George N. 
♦Wheeler, George S. 

Wade, William D. 

White, A. T. 



Blected. A 

1880 ♦Annan, Edward 
" ♦Arnold, E. H. 

" ♦Archer, George Beckford 

1881 Abbott, George B. 



ANNUAL MEMBERS. 
Blected. 



1881 
1882 

u 

1885 

Deceased. 



♦Averill, J. Otis 
Allen, Franklin 
Atwood, Quincy A. 

♦Adams, John P. 
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neeted. 


BltctML 


1886 


♦Allabcn, James R. 


1899 


Billings, Ehner Mandeville 


1893 


♦Atkins, Edwin H. 


1900 


Bulkley, Charles HubbeU 


1893 


Abbott, Phillips 




C 


189s 


Allen, John P. 


1880 


Candee, Edward H. 


U 


Adams, Charles A. 


« 


Chase, William H. 


1900 


Abcmethy, J. W. 


it 


Chittenden, S. B. 






tt 


♦Qement, N. H. 




B 


tt 


♦Coit, William 


1880 


♦Bailey, James S. 


tt 


Colton, F. H., M.D. 


« 


♦Babcock, John H. 


tt 


♦Corbin, Austin 


« 


♦Bass, Samuel G. 


tt 


♦Creamer, WiUiam G. 


M 


♦Bulkley, Edwin 


tt 


♦Crary, George 


« 


♦BiU, C K, Jr. 


tt 


♦Qapp, John Francis 


« 


♦Bestow, Marcus P. 


u 


♦Collins, Henry 


« 


♦Babcock, David S. 


tt 


♦Carey, Nathaniel Harris 


« 


♦Britton, Winchester 


tt 


♦Chittenden, Simeon B. 


« 


Bartlett, Willard 


tt 


♦Qaflin, Aaron 


« 


Beale, William P. 


tt 


♦Cowing, James Aranson 


(( 


Belcher, Samuel E. 


1883 


♦Carman, Nelson G., Sr. 


M 


Benedict, R. D. 


(( 


♦ChUds, William H. H. 


tt 


♦Benedict, R. S. 


u 


Collins, Henry C 


*t 


Brainerd, George C 


1885 


♦Qarke, Chas. M. 


U 


Brown, Joseph E. 


tt 


♦Case, James S. 


<1 


♦Brown, William A. 


1888 


Candler, Flamen B. 


« 


♦Bumham, Ljrman S. 


I89I 


Cordier, A. J. 


1882 


♦Bartiett, David W. 


tt 


Chandler, F. H. 


1886 


Boody, David A. 


1894 


Chandler, A. B. 


« 


Brady, James 


« 


Coffin, Isaac S. 


1887 


Brooks, George G. 


189s 


Candler, Robert W. 


1890 


Bardwell, Willis A. 


tt 


Candler, Duncan W. 


(( 


Burr, Joseph A. 


tt 


Chapin, Henry, Jr. 


1891 


Bailey, Frank 


1899 


Chittenden, R. Percy 


M 


Barnes, K H. 




D 


« 


Burwell, Charles D. 


1880 


Davenport, C B. 


1892 


Burtis, John H. 


tt 


Davenport, Julius 


1893 


Beecher, William C 


tt 


♦Dike, W. H. 


it 


Bartlett, George E. 


tt 


♦Dodge, Harry Eugene 


1894 


♦Baker, Rev. C. R., D.D. 


tt 


Doty, Ethan Allen 


M 


♦Brewster, Rev. J. 


tt 


DuVal, Horace C. 


« 


Burr, John T. 


I88I 


Davenport, Wm. B. 


189s 


Brewster, Walter S. 


1885 


Dewson, James B. 


« 


Bates, James H. 


1886 


Dwight, Elihu 


1897 


Baldwin. W. H., Jr. 


1887 


Dame, Augustus A. 


1898 


Bartlett, Homer L. 


1889 


Dailey, Abram H. 
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Blected. 

1889 *Davenport, A. B. 
1891 Dresser, Horace E. 
Driggs, Marshall S. 

1893 Dearborn, D. B. 

1894 DuVal, Guy 

1895 Dwight, F. A, 
1897 Dike, Norman S. 

1899 Dean, Mathew 

1900 Dewey, Rev. Harry P. 



1880 ^Edwards, S. J. 
" *Elwell, J. W. 

1881 ^Elliott, Jos. Bailey, M.D. 

1882 Elliott, Henry 
1886 ^Emerson, Henry 



1880 *Farley, Rev. FredTc A., D.D. 

" Fisher, George H. 

" *Follett, A. W. 

" Follet, George 

" ♦Ford, Gordon L. 

" *Frothingham, John W. 

" ^Frothingham, Abram R. 

" *Frothingham, Isaac H. 

1886 Fletcher, George H. 

1894 Fairchild, Julian D. 

1896 Frothingham, Theodore L. 

1897 Friend, Walter, M.D. 

1898 Forbes, John P. 
1900 Fahnestock, Gates D. 

Q 

1880 ^Greenwood, John 

" ♦Goodnow, Abel Franklin 

1882 ♦Gilbert, Jasper W. 

" Gleason, Andrew W. 

" *Gregory, George F. 

1893 Goddard, J. F. 

1894 Guild, Frederick A. 

1895 Goodenough, Walter S. 
1898 Gregory, F. U. 

H 

1880 Hart, Henry S. 



Bl«ot*d. 

1880 *Harteau, Henry 

" ♦Hatch, W. T. 

Healey, Jacob F. 

" ♦Henry, John F. 
" Hine, Francis L. 

" ♦Huntiey, Richard H. 
" Hutchinson, Henry E. 

'* ♦How, James 

" ♦Howard, John Tasker 

1881 ♦Howard, Samuel E. 

1882 Hobbs, Edward H. 

1883 ♦Hitchings, Benj. G. 

1884 Hyde, Joel W., M.D. 
1886 Heath, Henry R. 

1888 Healey, James I. 

1889 ♦How, Charles 

1890 Hurd, Wm. B., Jr. 

1891 Hayden, Henry I. 

" Hooper, Franklin W. 
" Higgins, Algernon S. 

1892 Hooker, Edw., U. S. N. 

1893 *Hall, Rev. Chas. H.. D.D. 

Haley, Albert 

1895 Hopkins, Lewis C 
Halliday, Frank S. 
Howard, W. C. 
Hull, Charles A. 

1896 Hoyt, C. A. 

1897 Hooper, W. H., Jr. 
Husscy, John W. 

1899 Hibbard, Omri W. 
Hibberd, Edward A. 
Hoyt, Edward B. 

I 
1880 ♦Ives, Arthur C. 
1893 Ingersoll, Rev. Wm. H. 

1898 Ingalls, William B. 



1880 



1883 
1893 



James, Darwin R. 
Johnson, Jesse. 
♦Judd, Herbert L. 
Jennings, Abraham G. 
Jarrett, Arthur R., M.D. 
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Blected. 



Elected. 



1880 


♦Kendall, Wm. B. 


1896 


Monroe, Prof. H. S. 


<« 


Kennedy, E. R. 


1898 


Mather, Roderick B. 


I88I 


♦Kellogg, Edward H. 


1899 


Moore, Albert R. 


« 


♦Kent, William 


tt 


Mclntire, Henry K 


1886 


♦Kimball, Ira Allen 


1900 


Mosher, Charles H. 


1892 


Knowlton, C. C 




N 


1899 


Kimball, H. G. 






L 


1880 


♦Northup, D. L. 




tt 


♦Norton, John 


1880 


Lacey, Richard 


1881 


♦Noyes, Stephen B. 


« 


Lamb, Albert £. 


1882 


Nichols, William H. 


it 

u 


♦Ungley, Wm. C. 
Latimer, Frederick B. 


1886 


Newton, Albro J. 


u 


Latimer, Brainerd G. 







t€ 


♦Lawrence, C. F. 


1880 


Ormsbee, Allen L 


tt 


Leavitt, J. M. 


1886 


Otis, Charles H. 


tt 


♦Litchfield, Rufus 




P 

Packard, Edwin 

Packard, Mitchel N. 

Parsons, Charles H. 
♦Parsons, F. K 
♦Parsons, L. A. 

Partridge, John N. 

Penfield, S. N. 
♦Plummer, J. S. 
♦Pratt, Calvin E. 

Pratt, Charles M. 


It 
tt 
It 

1892 

tt 

189s 
1897 
1898 

1899 
1900 


Low, Wm. G. 
♦Low, Ethelbert MUls 
♦Libby, William P. 
♦Langdon, P. C 
♦Loomis, Edward P. 
♦Lowell, Thomas W. 

Levermore, C. H. 

Lowell, Sidney V. 

Lyman, Prank 

Loomis, Edward N. 


1880 

tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 

u 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 




M 


tt 


♦Pope, Samuel Putnam 


1880 


Maxwell, H. W. 


I88I 


♦Pease, George L. 


tt 


♦Moore, Thomas S. 


tt 


♦Perry, John C. 


tt 


♦Manning, Richard H. 


1883 


♦Pratt, Henry 


1882 


Merrill, George P. 


1884 


Price, George A. 


tt 


♦Marvin, Joseph Howard 


tt 


Pratt, Charles D. 


tt 


♦Merrill, William G. 


1886 


Paine, Arthur R., M.D, 


tt 


McKeen, James 


tt 


Patterson, Calvin 


1883 


♦Manchester, C. N. 


tt 


Perry, W. A. 


1886 


Morse, George L. 


I89I 


Putnam, Harrington 


tt 


Marean, Josiah T. 


1892 


Proctor, A. W. S. 


I89I 


♦Maxwell, E. L. 


1893 


Perry, Timothy 


tt 


Moore, Charles A. 


tt 


♦Peet, William 


tt 


Moulton, Daniel Stellifer 


1895 


Pratt, H. L. 


tt 


Maxwell, J. R. 


1897 


Palmer, George W. 


1892 


Morse, Lyman D. 


1898 


Pratt, W. H. B., M.D. 


1895 


Matthews, James 


1900 


Perry, Wilton H. 



*Dece«fed. 
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1880 ^Robinson, Jeremiah P. 
" *Ropes, Ruben Wilkens 



1882 


*Roby, Ebenezer 


1888 


1890 


Randall, Howard S. 


1892 


1892 


Russell, Isaac F. 


« 


1894 


Roberts, George H. 


189s 




8 


1898 


1880 


Sanborn, N. B. 




u 


*Shaw, Philander K. 


1887 


u 


^Sheldon, Henry 


H 


Sheldon, Henry K. 




U 


*Slocum, Henry W. 


1885 


$t 


Snow, Michael 




« 


Stanton, John S. 




M 


♦Steams, Joel W. 


1880 


tf 


♦Sedgwick. John Webster 




U 


♦Sanger, Henry 




tl 


♦Sanbome, Daniel £. 




M 


♦Spooner, Alden J. 




M 


♦Storrs, James H. 




I88I 


Sherman, John T. 




« 


Snow, Henry S. 




M 


Southard, George H. 




1883 


Scott, Rufus L, 




1884 


♦Snow, Ambrose 


« 


I89I 


Sturges, William P. 




M 


Sherrill, Henry W. 




« 


Steele, Hiram R. 




1893 


Sanxay, Charles S. 


M 


1895 


Silver, Charles A. 


I88I 


1898 


Simonton, J. H. 


1883 




T 


tt 
1886 


1880 


Taylor, James R. 


« 


« 


Thornton, Thomas A. 


1887 


M 


Tracy, Benjamin F. 


1892 


i8&> 


♦Tucker, H. A., M.D. 


«« 


M 


♦Tupper, Wm. Vaughan 


1893 


<« 


♦Ihayer, Nathan 


1898 


« 


♦Taggard, WUliam H. 


« 


1883 


Thayer, N. Townsend 


1899 



Bl«cted. 

1885 Tebbetts, Noah 

Taylor, William H. 

Turner, J. Spencer 

Tinker, Charles A. 
♦Thompson, Willett 
♦Titus, Henri 
♦Tate, Henry M. 

Tredwell, George H., M.D. 

Thomas, Edward B. 

U 

1887 ♦Utter, Samuel S. 



Van Wyck, Augustus 

W 

♦Wallace, James P. 

Wheeler, H. W. 
♦Wheelock, A. D. 

White, A. M. 

Whiteman, Isaac Allen 
♦Williams, William H. 

Wood, C. D. 

Woodford, Stewart L. 

Ward, Frederic A. 
♦Woodruff, Albert 
♦Wheeler. Andrew Smith 
♦Woodford, Walter Oliver 
♦Whitemore, William H. 
♦Wheeler, Russell L. 
♦Waring, William Henry 

Webster, E. G. 

White, George C, Jr. 

Warren, Horace M. 

Wellington, Walter L. 

White, W. A. 

Woodruff, Timothy L. 

Wheelock, William E. 

Wood, Howard O. 
♦Wadsworth, E. C, D.D.S. 

Wingate, George W. 

Worthley, Herbert S. 

Wilson, Rev. Daniel M. 

Whiting, W. J. 
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Some years a,go it was sugs:ested that it would be of inter- 
est to the Society if in connection with its annual report there 
was published a roll of the members classified according to the 
State, county and town in which those members who are 
natives of New England were born, or according to the State, 
county and town in which were born the ancestors of those who, 
although not themselves natives, are eligible to membership as 
descendants of natives of New England. A circular was accord- 
ingly sent to each member of the Society, requesting the informa- 
tion necessary to make such a classification. Very many replies 
were received, and from the information thus obtained the follow- 
ing tables have been prepared. That these tables are not complete 
is due partly to the fact that no attempt was made to obtain the 
information necessary to properly classify former members of the 
Society who are now deceased, and partly to the fact that some of 
the present members of the Society did not respond to the circular. 
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MAINE. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough of 
Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Maine, with the 
name of the county and town where born : 

NAMB. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Brooks, Geo. G Kennebec Hallowell. 

Chase, Wm. H Penobscot Dexter. 

Dearborn, D. B Kennebec Pittston. 

McKeen, James Cumberland Brunswick. 

Moody, Lieonard Kennebec Pittston. 

Morse, Lyman D Oxford Paris. 

Morse, George L Penobscot Bangor. 

Otis, Charles H Waldo Unity. 

Parsons, C. H Lincoln Wiscasset. 

Snow, A. D Knox. Thomaston. 

Stapler, C. B Penobscot Bangor. 

Sturgis, Wm. P Cumberland Gorham. 

Whitman, Issac A Penobscot Bangor. 

Withee, U. V Aroostook Houlton. 

Worthley, Herbert S. Franklin Strong. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough of 
Brooklyn who are natives of the State of New Hampshire, 
with the name of the county and town where born : 

NAMX. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Clement. Nathaniel H Belknap Tilton. 

Cutter, Ralph Ladd Rockingham Portsmouth. 

Hooper. F. W Cheshire Walpole. 

Laighton, Geo. J Rockingham Portsmouth. 

Langley, Wm. H Rockingham South Hampton. 

Lowell, Thomas W Sullivan Claremont 

Motdton, Daniel S Carroll Ossipee. 

Perry, Timothy Hillsboro New Ipswich. 

Tebbetts, Noah Strafford Rochester. 
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VERMONT. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough 
of Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Vermont, with 
the name of the county and town where born : 

NAMB. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Abbott, George B Orange Brookfield. 

Benedict, Robert D Chittenden Borlington. 

Brainerd, George C Franklin St. Albani. 

Chandler, Albert B Orange Randolph. 

Chandler, Prank H Orange Randolph. 

Fletcher, Greorge H Caledonia Lyndon. 

Follett, Anstin W Franklin Richf ord. 

Hoyt, Edward V Franklin St Albans. 

Johnson, Jesse Orange Bradford. 

Kimball, Robert J Orange Randolph. 

Roberts, Richard S Bennington Manchester. 

Silver, Charles A Windsor Norwich. 

Tinker, Charles A Washington Chelsea. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough 
of Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Massachusetts, 
with the name of the county and town where born : 

NAME. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Abbott, Lyman Suffolk Roxbury. 

Atwood, Qnincy A Norfolk Brookline. 

Baker, Charles R Middlesex Medford. 

Bardwell, W. A Berkshire Williamstown. 

Bartlett, Willard Worcester Uxbridge. 

Bassett, Wyatt M Hampshire Ware. 

Bassett, Edwin P 

Bridgman, Herbert L Hampshire Amherst 

Brown, Joseph E Stiffolk Boston. 

Clafflin, Henry A Worcester Milford. 

Coffin, J. Sherwood Nantncket Nantncket 

Dailey, Abraham H Berkshire Sheffield. 

Davenport, Cyrus B Bristol New Bedford. 

Denny, Charles A Suffolk Boston. 

Dewson, James B Suffolk Boston. 

Eames, Edward B Worcester Milford. 

Elliott. S. A Middlesex Cambridge. 

Ewer, R. 6 Bristol Pairhaven. 

Forbes, John P 

Goddard, J. F Plymouth Brockton. 

Guild, Fred A Norfolk Dedham. 

Hale, George H Middlesex Salem. 

Hatch, Walter T Essex Haverhill. 

Healey Jacob F Norfolk Weymouth. 

Heath, Henry R Berkshire T3nringham. 

Hibberd, Edward A Suffolk Boston. 

Hitchings, Benj. G Essex Salem. 

Jacobs, Andrew Plymouth West Scituate. 

Kimball, Horatio G Middlesex Lowell. 

Knowlton, Edwin F Worcester Upton. 

Knowlton, Eben J Worcester West Upton. 

Lamb, Albert E Worcester Worcester. 

Lyman, Edwin H. R Hampshire Northampton. 

Lyon, Wm. H Hampden Holland. 

Lovell, Frank H Barnstable OstenviUe. 
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NAMB. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Packard, Mitchell N Hampshire . . Goshen. 

Packard, Edwin Norfolk Roxbory. 

Paine, Arthur R Worcester Holden. 

Partridge, John N Worcester Leicester. 

Pierce, Frederick O Suffolk Boston. 

Putnam, Harrington Worcester Shrewsbury. 

Randall, Howard S Middlesex BiUerica. 

Richards, B. Ira Bristol North Attleboro. 

Ropes, Walter P Essex.. Salem. 

Sanger, Abraham Middlesex Waltham. 

Scott Rufus L Berkshire Lanesborough. 

Skerry, Jr., Amory T Plymouth Plymouth. 

Snow, Michael Barnstable Truro. 

Southard, George H Suffolk Boston. 

Thornton, Thomas A Bristol New Bedford. 

Tucker, Jr., Harrison A Norfolk Poxboro. 

Tucker, Harrison A Bristol Norton. 

Warren, Horace M Middlesex Watertown. 

Wellington, Walter L Middlesex Bast Boston. 

White, Thomas Worcester Boylston. 

Whiting. W. J Norfolk Franklin. 

Wood, Cornelius D Hampshire Northampton. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough 
of Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Rhode Island, 
with the name of the county and town where born : 

NAMB. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Arnold, Edward H Providence Providence. 

Barle, Henry Providence Providence. 

Hooker, Henry D Providence Providence. 

Ormsbee, Allen I Providence Providence. 

Silliman, Benjamin D Newport Newport 

Stoddard, John H Newport Newport. 

Waterman, Edwin S Providence Providence. 
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CONNECTICUT. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough 
of Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Connecticut, with 
the name of the county and town where born : 

NAME. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Abbott, Phillips New London Norwich. 

Arnold, Daniel S. Windham Thompson. 

Barnes, £. A New London Stonington. 

Brainerd, Jr., Cyprian S Middlesex Haddam. 

Brewster, Chatmcey B Windham Windham. 

Candee. Edward D Litchfield Woodbury. 

Chapin, Jr.. Henry Litchfield Salisbury. 

Chadwick, Charles N New London Old Lyme. 

Davenport, Julius Fairfield New Canaan. 

Dean, Matthew Fairfield Stamford. 

Dickinson, J. C Middlesex Middletown. 

ElHott, Joseph B Litchfield Sharon. 

Fairchild, Julian D Fairfield Stratford. 

Gleason, A. W New London Montville. 

Hart, Noah R Litchfield Cornwall. 

Hayden, Henry J New Haven New Haven. 

Hine, Francis L Litchfield New Milford. 

Hooker, Edward Hartford Farmington. 

Hurd, Jr., Wm. B New Haven Birmingham. 

Hyde, JoelW • Middlesex Westbrook. 

Jennings, Abraham G Fairfield Fairfield. 

Judd, Herbert L Hartford New Britain. 

Keep, J. Lester New Haven New Haven. 

Kennedy, Elijah R Hartford Hartford. 

Latimer, Brainerd G New London Chesterfield. 

Lewis, Edwin A New Haven Naugatuck. 

Loomis, E. P Tolland Coventry. 

Mallory, C • • • • . .New London Mystic. 

Mathewson, Arthur Windham Brooklyn. 

Sheldon, Henry K Hartford Windsor. 

Sherman, John T Hartford Suffield. 

Walkley. Webster R Middlesex Haddam. 

Ward, Frederic A Hartford Farmington. 

West, Abel New London Old Lebanon. 

Wilmot James E Fairfield Stamford. 

Woodrufit, Timothy L New Haven New Haven. 
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MEETINGS OP THE SOCIETY. 



The Annual Meeting of the Society for the election of Directors, and 
other bosineeB, will be held on the first Wednesday in December. It is very 
desirable to have all the members of the Society present at this meeting. 

The Annual Dinner of the Society will be held December ax, 190X. In 
the sale of tickets members will have a preference. 



FORM OP A BEQUEST. 



f 0iPe and JSequeatb to '*Thb New England Socirrv in 
THB City of Brooklyn," incorporated under the Laws of New York, the 
sum of $ , to be applied to the charitable uses and 

purposes of the said Society. 
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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 



The New England Society in the City of Brooklyn is incorporated 
and organized to commemorate the landing of the Pligrim Fathers; to 
encourage the study of New England history; to establish a library; and 
to promote charity, good fellowship and social intercourse among its mem- 
bers. 



TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Admission Fee, $5-oo 

Annual Dues, ..- 5.00 

Life Membership, besides Admission Fee, - - - - 50.00 

Payable at election, except Annual Dues, which are payable in January 
of each year. 

Any member of the Society in good standing may become a Life Mem- 
ber on paying to the Treasurer at one time the sum of fifty dollars; and 
thereafter such member shall be exempt from further pasrment of dues. 

Any male person of good moral character, who is a native or a de- 
scendant of a native of any of the New England States, and who is eighteen 
years old or more, is eligible. 

If in the judgment of the Board of Directors they are in need of it, 
the widow or children of any deceased member shall receive from the funds 
of the Society a sum equal to five times the amount such deceased member 
has paid to the Society. 

The friends of a deceased member are requested to give the Historiog- 
rapher early information of the time and place of his birth and death, with 
brief incidents of his life, for publication in our annual report Members 
who change their addresses should give the Secretary early notice. 

it^It is desirable to have all worthy gentlemen of New England 
descent, residing in the Borough of Brooklyn, become members of the 
Society. Members are requested to send application of their friends for 
membership to the Secretary. 

Address, 

JAMES H. SCRIMGEOUR, Recording Secretary, 
166 Montague Street, 
Borough of Brooklyn, 
City of New York. 
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PAST OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 



PRESIDENTS. 

BENJAMIN D. SILLIMAN, 1880 

JOHN WINSLOW. 1887 

CALVIN E. PRATT, 1889 

WILLARD BARTLETT, 1890 

CALVIN E. PRATT, 1891 

ROBERT D. BENEDICT, 1893 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING. 



The Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the New England 
Society in the City of Brooklyn was held at the Art Association 
Building, 1 74 Montague Street, at eight o'clock, on Wednesday 
evening, December 4th. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, James 
McKeen. 

In the absence of the Secretary, Mr. Hooper was elected 
Secretary pro tem. 

The minutes of the preceding annual meeting of the Society 
were read, and approved as read. 

The Committee on Charity reported that no requests had been 
received during the year. 

The Treasurer's report was presented, a summary of which is 
as follows: 

November 22, 1900, cash 00 hand $25,140.61 

Received during the year 2,189.71 

Grand total $27»330.32 

Total payments for the year $2,878.58 

Cash on hand. $24,451.74 

On motion of Mr. Maxwell, the Treasurer's report was re- 
ferred to the Board of Directors for audit. 

On motion of Judge Abbott, Mr. Eben Storer was elected a 
member of the Society. 

The annual report of the President was then read by him. 

Letters were received from Messrs. Charles A. Moore and 
Flamen B. Candler, tendering their resignations as members of 
the Board of Directors on account of their removal to New York. 

On motion of Mr. Maxwell, the resignations were accepted 
with the regrets of the Society. 

Letters were received from Messrs. Charles A. Moore, Fla- 
men B. Candler and Duncan Candler, tendering their resignations 
as members of the Society, and on motion their resignations were 
accepted. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of Directors for 
the term of three years, and on motion, Messrs. Abbott, Cary and 
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Moore were appointed by the President a Committee of Three to 
bring in nominations for vacancies in the Board. 

The President then read to the Society biographical memor- 
ials prepared by the historiographer of the Society, on Henry L. 
Pratt, who died on December 13th, 1900; Albert Haley, who died 
on February 4th, 1901, and on Lyman Daniels Morse, who died on 
March 6th, 1901. 

The President then announced the decease, on November 
28th, of James Hale Bates, and on motion, the President was 
authorized to appoint a Special Committtee who should act with 
the historiographer of the Society in preparing a suitable minute 
relating to the deceased. 

The Committee on Nominations then reported the following: 

For Directors for the full term of four years — Robert D. 
Benedict, Henry W. Maxwell, William B. Davenport, William B. 
Hurd, Jr., Charles H. Levermore. 

For the balance of the term of three years, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Flamen B. Candler — Mr. 
Isaac H. Cary. 

For two years, to fill the unexpired term caused by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Charles A. Moore — Mr. R. Percy Chittenden. 

There being no other nominations, a ballot was taken and the 
President declared the following persons elected for the full term 
of four years : Robert D. Benedict, Henry W. Maxwell, William 
B. Davenport, William B. Hurd, Jr., and Charles H. Levermore. 
For three years, or the balance of the tmexpired term, in place of 
Flamen B. Candler, resigned, Isaac H. Cary; for two years, or 
the balance of the unexpired term, in place of Charles A. Moore, 
resigned, R. Percy Chittenden. 

The President then stated on behalf of the Committee on 
Invitations to the Annual Dinner, that the Hon. George F. Hoar, 
U. S. Senator from Massachusetts, and the Hon Charles E. Little- 
field, Member of the House of Representatives from Maine, had 
accepted invitations to attend the Annual Dinner and to respond 
to toasts, and also that the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., of 
Brookl)m, had been invited to respond to a toast. 

There being no other business, the meeting, on motion, ad- 
journed. 
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RECORDS BY MR. BARDWELL. 



Henry 1^. Pratt» who joined the New England Society in 1895, died 
at his residence, 69 Orange Street, December 13, 1900. 

Mr. Pratt was bom in Shutesbury, Franklin G>unty, Mass., on July 
14th, 1826, and was descended from Colonial stock. His early manhood 
was spent in country school teaching, after which he became interested in 
manufacturing, devoting the first seven years of his business life to the in- 
dustry of chair-making, in Qeveland, Ohio. From thence he removed 
to Greenfield, Mass., and engaged in the lumber business. After seven 
years of this, he went to Detroit and became proprietor of the Detroit Chair 
Company. In 1868 he sold out his interests in Detroit, returned to Green- 
field and arranged with Gunn and Amidon, manufacturers of bit-braces 
and other tools in that place, to form a stock company, with their business 
as a basis. An undeveloped water-power at Miller's Falls was purchased, 
a new factory built there, and the organization became known as the 
Miller's Falls Company. 

In December, 1868, a salesroom and office was opened at 87 Beekman 
street, New York, with Mr. Pratt, as president of the company, in charge, 
a position which he held until the day of his death. The business was 
started in a small way, but every year additions were made to the line of 
tools produced. These tools are now well known by dealers and mechanics 
almost everjrwhere. Mr. Pratt believed in maintaining a high quality in 
whatever the company manufactured, confident that a business built up 
on this principle would be permanent and enduring. He was of an in- 
ventive turn of mind, working out at his bench in the city ideas that sug- 
gested themselves to him in connection with many of the tools now regu- 
larly in the market and largely in demand in nearly all civilized countries. 
Mr. Pratt was endowed with rare judgment, a qualification appreciated 
by his numerous friends and acquaintances, who were constantly calling 
upon him for advice. He was always well informed regarding current 
events; was quiet, unassuming, and a man of simple tastes with a keen 
sense of humor. No one more thoroughly enjoyed a good story, some of 
which he was himself apt at telling in connection with any subject under 
discussion. 

In the year the company was formed with Mr. Pratt as president, he 
came to Brooklyn and resided here, from that time, in the first ward. He 
immediately united with Plymouth Church and has been prominent in that 
Society for thirty-two years. He was re-elected deacon for many terms of 
three years each, under the usual rule which compels a retirement of a 
year between the terms of service. He also held other important offices 
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in the Society. He was teacher of a Women's Bible Class in the Sunday 
School and had scholars at the time of his death who had remained mider 
his teaching for a generation. 

Mr. Pratt was a veteran in Church and Sunday School work, and was 
beloved by all with whom he came in contact. He was a man of estimable 
character and strict integrity, and was held in high regard by all his busi- 
ness acquaintances. 

Mr. Pratt was married, in 1857, to Miss Frances Stoughton, who has 
been his faithful helpmeet for forty-three years and is now active in the 
work of Plymouth Church. 

The funeral services were held at the family residence, Rev. Newell 
D. Hillis, pastor of the church officiating. 

On the date of the annual meeting of Plymouth Church a memorial 
meeting was held at which addresses of eulogy on Mr. Pratt were made 
by some of the elder members of the church. 



Albert Haley* who became a member of the New England Society 
in 1893, died at his residence, 149 Columbia Heights, February 4, 1901, after 
an illness of five months. 

Mr. Haley was senior partner of the firm of D. Haley & Co., the oldest 
in Fulton Market, New York. He was bom in New York City in 1845, 
and came with his parents to Brooklyn when a boy, on their removal from 
New York. The family has resided in the first ward since that time and 
Mr. Haley had lived on Columbia Heights for twenty-seven years. He be- 
came a member of his father's firm in 1868, having been in the office since 
his fifteenth year. Mr. Haley was an attendant at Plymouth Church for 
more than thirty years and became a member of that Society in 1888. He 
was an usher in the church from the time of his first attendance and was 
well known in the Plymouth Church Society, where he had a wide ac- 
quaintance and hosts of friends. He was intimate with Dr. Rossiter W. 
Rasrmond, who paid a tribute to his memory at the funeral service. 

Mr. Haley was, in politics, a consistent sound-money Democrat, and 
at the fall election in 1900 left his sick bed to vote. He was a member of 
the Brooklyn League, of the Civic Club, of Brevoort Council, Royal Ar- 
canum, and of the Crescent Athletic Qub. His widow and a daughter sur- 
vive him. 

The funeral service was held at his late home, the Rev. N. D. Hillis 
officiating. The interment was at the summer home of the family. Mystic, 
Conn. 



layman Daniels Morse became a member of the New England 
Society in 1892. He died at his home, 186 Hancock street, Brooklyn, 
March 6, 1901. 
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Mr. Morse was bom in Paris, Maine, in 1841. He was a descendant of 
Samuel Morse, a Puritan, who settled in New England in 1635, and founded 
the family which has become famous in many ways since that time. 
Among his descendants was Professor Samuel Finley Breese Morse, the 
inventor of the Morse alphabet for the telegraph. L3rman Morse graduated 
from the Normal Institute of Paris, and entered the employ of Joseph Bur- 
nett, chemist, of Boston, remaining there for fourteen years and reaching 
the post of general manager. In 1872, Mr. Morse went to Europe, where he 
remained for three years, interesting himself in the introduction of Amer- 
ican manufactures. Returning to this country, he allied himself with the 
advertising firm of J. H. Bates, which had been in existence since 1849. He 
shortly became a partner and had recently bought out Mr. Bates' interest 
in the business, thus becoming the head of the concern. For a quarter of a 
century Mr. Morse has been among the leading advertising agents of Man- 
hattan, and was known to newspaper publishers all over the country. He 
was a member of the Union League Qub, of the Lincoln Qub, and of the 
New England Society of Brooklyn ; of the Press Qub and the Hardware 
Qub of Manhattan, of the Morse Society, which preserves the traditions of 
his famous family, and of the Twilight Qub, at whose summer home in 
the Catskills he was a r^^ar visitor. He was very popular in his business 
and in the various clubs of which he was a member. 

In 1872 Mr. Morse was married to Miss Clara Meacham, daughter of 
a well known merchant of Manhattan, who survives him with a daughter 
who is the wife of Mr. Gerald S. Curtis, of New York City. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND SPEECHES 



AT THE 



Twenty-second Annual Dinner of the New England 
Society in the City of Brooklyn, 
dbcembbr 21, 1901. 

To Celebrate the Two Hundred and Eighty-first Anruversary oj 
the Landing of the Pilgrims, 



The Twenty-second Annual Dinner of the New England 
Society in the City of Brookljm was held at the Art Association, 
Saturday, December 21, 1901. The President, James McKeen, 
presided. On his right was seated Austin B. Fletcher, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New England Society in the City of New York, and 
on his left Mrs. McKeen. There were also seated at this table 
Hon. George F. Hoar, United States Senator from Massachusetts, 
Hon. Charles E. Littlefield, Representative from Maine, and the 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, Pastor of the Central Congregational 
Church, who were the speakers of the evening, and the following 
guests : Mr. and Mrs. Hiram R. Steele, G. D. Fahnestock, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Stutzer, Assemblyman John Hill Morgan, Miss E. 
F. McKeen, Miss A. L. McKeen, and Dr. and Mrs. John G. 
Wight. 

The members of the Society and their guests were seated as 
follows : 

Table B.— Hon. William B. Hurd, Jr., Mrs. William B. Hurd, Jr., 
Mr. William H. Stedc, Mrs. William H. Steele, Miss Barrett, Miss Hurd, 
Mr. L .S. Eaton, Mr. F. J. Barrett 
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Table C. — ^Mr. Henry W. Maxwell and seven guests, Hon. George B. 
Abbott, Mrs. George B. Abbott, Miss Abbott, Mr. Donald G. Geddes, Mrs. 
Donald G. Geddes, Mr. John R. Maxwell, Jr., Mr. A. B. Keep. 

Table D.~Prof. Franklin W. Hooper, Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper, 
Dr. Charles H. Levermore, Mrs. Charles H. Levermore, Mr. William H. 
Baldwin, Jr., Prof. William H. Goodyear, Mrs. William H. Goodyear, Mrs. 
Lawrence C Hull. 

Table E. — Mr. Charles A. Moore, Mrs. Charles A. Moore, Mr. Frank 
Lyman, Mr. Edw. H. Hobbs and Mrs. Hobbs, Mr. Norman S. Dike. 

Table F. — Mr. Isaac H. Cary, Mrs. Isaac H. Cary, Mr. Cjrrus B. 
Davenport, Mr. R. Ross Appleton, Mrs. R. Ross Appleton. 

Table G.— Mt. Willis L. Ogdcn, Mrs. WiUis L. Ogden, Mr. W. C 
Smith, Mrs. W. C. Smith, Miss Alice Ogden, Miss Qara Ogden. 

Table H. — ^Mr. James B. Dewson, Mr. James H. Dewson, Mr. W. L. 
Goodnough, Mr. Richard Lacey. 

Table I. — Mt. Charles A. Silver, Mrs. Charles A. Silver, Mr. E Jl, 
Hibbard, Mrs. E. A. Hibbard, Mr. Omri F. Hibbard, Mrs. Omri F. 
Hibbard. 

Table J. — Mr. J. Spencer Turner, Mrs. J. Spencer Turner, Hon. J. 
T. Marean, Mrs. J. T. Marean. 

Table K.— Mr. R. D. Benedict, Mrs. R. D. Benedict, Mrs. S. Parkcs 
Cadman, Miss Evelyn Benedict, Mr. Edw. G. Benedict, J. M. Leavitt, D.D. 
Mr. John F. Anderson, Jr., Miss Anderson. 

Table L. — ^Mr. B. L. Benedict, Mrs. B. L. Benedict, Miss Anna Bene- 
dict, Mt. Robert J. Kimball and guest, Mr. H. W. Wheeler, Mrs. H. W. 
Wheeler. 

Table M.— Mr. R. Percy Chittenden, Mrs. R. Percy Chittenden, Hon. 
Frederick E. Crane, Mr. Frank Harvey Field, Albert R. Moore. 

Table N.— Dr. Arthur R. Jarrett, Mrs. A. R. Jarrett, Mr. Harry E. 
Leal. 

Table O.— The Press. 
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DINNER COMMITTEE. 
Norman S. Dike, William B. Hurd, Jr., Charles H. Levermore. 

MENU. 

Oysters on half shells 

POTAGES. 

Qear Green Turtle Cream of Chicken 

HORS D'OEUVRES. 

Cromesqui of Foie Gras 

Olives Radishes Celeiy 

Salted Almonds 

POISSON. 

Sole i la Marguery Cucumbers 

RELEVfe. 

Saddle of Canada Mutton 
Filet of Beef Mushroom Sauce 

Potato Parisiennes Boston Baked Beans 

ENTRIES. 

Sweetbreads k la Signora 

PUNCH. 

"Prisdlla" 

ROTlS. 

Birds on Toast Romaine Salad 

ENTREMETS FROID. 

Ice Cream, "Pilgrim" 

DESSERT. 

Fancy Cakes Bonbons Candied Fruits 

Marrons Glac6 Mottoes 

Fruits in Season Nougat Pyramides 

CHEESE AND CRACKERS. 

Saturday, December 21, 1901. P. Masesl 

3 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — ^The New England Society diflEera 
from its many sister societies in having no patron saint. We are 
willing enough to concede great and heroic virtues to Saint 
George, St. Andrew, St. Nicholas and Saint Patrick. But we have 
the happy consciousness that all our own forefathers and fore- 
mothers were saints. This winter solstice is for us an All Saints' 
Day. As the years go on we maintain with undiminished con- 
fidence that the day when the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth is, on 
the whole, the most memorable day in American History. 

You remember that Mathew Arnold while conceding great 
and many virtues to the passengers of the Mayflower, nevertheless 
classes them as persons who were wanting in "sweetness and 
light," and he says that if Shakespeare and Virgil had been on the 
Mayflower they would have found their fellow-passengers intoler- 
able. Perhaps it might be retorted that Elder Brewster, Governor 
Bradford and Miles Standish would have found Shakespeare and 
Virgil intolerable. But I am not ready to concede the justice 
either of Mr. Arnold's statement or of the retort suggested. 

I cannot help feeling that if Shakespeare himself had been on 
the Mayflower, if he had seen the little vessel when disabled by the 
gales in mid-ocean push on her course because the passengers were 
able to repair her with the jack screw which one of them happened 
to have brought from Holland ; if he had been present when the 
immortal compact was composed and signed oflF Cape Cod; if 
in the pinnace he had skirted the shores in search of a landing 
place ; and had pushed on in the night, in the storm of snow and 
sleet ; if he had camped with Standish and withstood with him the 
savage onslaught; if he had lived on through the terrible winter; 
if he had seen John Alden and Priscilla and all the other survivors, 
stay by the Colony and let the Mayflower go without them; 
Shakespeare might have written a drama of actual human exper- 
ience approaching those of his own creation. At any rate, we may 
believe that his genius would have been inspired by such ex- 
perience to attain even greater heights of heroism and to penetrate 
even greater depths of human character. 

One of the very great contributions to the scientific thought 
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of our time has been Sir Charles Lyell's demonstration that most 
geologic changes have been the result not of cataclysms and catas- 
trophes, but of the slow and gradual operation of great under- 
working forces still going on. He has shown the essential truth 
of the poet's lines ''The hilk are shadows and they flow from 
form to form." So it is no doubt true that for the most part 
changes in human nature, and in human society, come slowly and 
by the process of continuous influence. But in nature there are 
cataclysms and upheavals and tidal waves. And so in human his- 
tory there have been revolutions, decisive battles and dominating 
events. Among these all historians agree in counting the Protes- 
tant Reformation and its corrollary English Puritanism. What 
we commemorate to-night is the advent of that Puritanism on the 
American G>ntinent. 

We concede, of course, the courage of Virg^ans; the pa- 
tient merit of the Pennsylvania Quakers; the phlegmatic thrift 
of the Knickerbockers. When you look along the spectrum you 
cannot tell where one color begins and another ends. But you can 
see plainly enough that red is at one end and violet at the other. 
And so as you look along the line of the Colonies fringing the 
Atlantic you can hardly find the line of demarcation ; but you do 
unmistakably see that the Puritan is at one end and the Cavalier 
at the other. We may and we do rejoice in those processes which 
are again blending these diverse colors into the white light of 
American citizenship, and to-night we are proud to set forth the 
Puritan's part in those processes. 

If, as some people say, the Puritanism of New England is 
dead, we may at least contend that it is not gone, but its dead self 
is a stepping stone to higher things. 

For one, I believe its spirit may well be vivified, though we do 
not want such spurious spooks of it as the "Society of the Holy 
Ghost and Us" at the modem Shiloh on the Androscoggin. 
Neither do we welcome those ghosts of it that now and then 
squeak and gibber on the streets of Boston. 

Carlyle was always promising to write a book which he never 
did write, which he said he was going to call "The Exodus from 
Houndsditch ;" I do not know that he ever told what he was 
going to say in it, but I have supposed he meant by the "Exodus 
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from Houndsditch" a deliverance of Puritanism from the narrow 
confines of the Judaic Law Givers, and a lifting of it into the lum- 
inous heights of Hebraic prophecy. 

To me it has seemed a rather happy thing that the finest 
artistic conceptions of the Hebrew prophets are painted on the 
walls of the Boston Public Library. One sometimes wishes they 
might speak out and say what they think of some of the material 
which passes in and out of that library under the name of liter- 
ature. One wishes they might step down from the walls and 
destroy some of the wooden idols of modem materialism. One 
may, perhaps, fear that even in our beloved New England the voice 
of a reincarnate John the Baptist might find itself crying in a wil- 
derness of barren idealities. But we will indeed welcome again the 
old cry of the New England pulpit, reminding us that after all it 
is righteousness that exalteth a nation. 

Mr. James G. Blaine, in his "Twenty years in Congress," in 
his review of the public men of the time, says of one of them : "It 
may be questicmed whether his knowledge of Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary history does not surpass that of any contemporary. Of 
New England in its provincial period he could narrate the rise of 
religious sects, the manners of successive generations, all the revo- 
lutions in dress, in furniture, in repasts, in public amusements 
even more accurately than Macaulay presents the same features 
in the same time in Old England." It is a cause of infinite pleas- 
ure and satisfaction to-night that the distinguished Senator of 
whom Mr. Blaine wrote these lines has honored us with his 
presence. We welcome him as a surviving representative of the 
most famous school of Massachusetts' statesmen. I beg to intro- 
duce to you the Hon. George F. Hoar, who will respond to the 
toast: 

FOREFATHERS' DAY. 

Senator Hoar. — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — ^I 
listened with a good deal of amusement to what my friend quoted 
from Matthew Arnold. Matthew Arnold thought the voyage 
of the Majrflower must have been unspeakably dreary, and that 
Virgil would have found the companionship of the Pilgrim 
Fathers tedious. I have nothing to say of Matthew Arnold that 
is not respectful. I think if there be any gift that I have not got 
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that I would covet it would be an intellectual vision like his. 
There have been in our time undoubtedly men of greater intel- 
lectual force and of larger understanding; but I think I should 
like to have above almost anything the intellectual visiwi, the 
pair of clear eyes of the author of the Essays on Translating 
Homer. But Matthew Arnold had his limitations. One of them 
was that he never knew anything about and was never capable of 
knowing an3rthing about the people of the United States. Neither 
his mental quality nor his experience in life helped him in that 
particular. He crossed the Atlantic two or three times. He 
went to Cambridge and visited my classmate, Mr. Norton. He 
came to New York and consorted with Godkin of the Evening 
Post. I have wondered why he did not visit the United States 
when he was so near. He never understood the sources of our 
power. He never understood the aspirations of our people. He 
never understood the things that they love. He never understood 
either their aspirations or their emotions. 

I think that Virgil would have found a new delight in the 
company of the Fathers and Mothers on the Mayflower. Virgil 
was a heathen; but he was the one heathen, if we can believe 
Dante, who came nearest to a prophecy of Christianity. He was 
in my judgment quite fit to comprehend the lofty joy of the Beatific 
Vision which cheered the travelers on that wintry vojrage as 
another world opened on their sure hope and faith. 

Our Fathers could have talked with Virgil about his own 
works. John Winthrop, it is true, was not on the Majrflower; but 
he was of the Mayflower quality and had a copy of Virgil under 
his pillow when he came to Salem, which I have the satisfaction 
to own, from the Plantin press of Holland, and which bears 
marks of having been well worn. Brewster had a good library, 
and I believe was a Latin scholar. Was there a man of his time 
who had a more Virgilian grace in character and in taste 
than William Bradford, whose style, whose every utterance tell of 
the gentlemen? There .were not in all England more college 
graduates or better scholars among the same ntmiber than among 
the first settlers of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

The English wits, like Butler in Hudibras, used to ridicule the 
fashions, the tastes and the dress of the Pilgrims. But the dress 
of those English gallants is now found in the kitchen, on the 
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butlers, the coachmen and the grooms, while the dress of the 
Puritans is that of the gentleman in Europe and America. There 
is hardly anything in art since Greece better than what we see in 
Pilgrim architecture and Pilgrim furniture. The wealthiest man 
in New York can oflFer a beautiful wife no better gift than to dec- 
orate her room in Pilgrim fashion to day. So much for Matthew 
Arnold. The Pilgrim and Puritans are as dififerent from each 
other as St. John was from the Hebrew Fathers. 

Now let me make my speech. Certainly it is a great honor 
to be invited to Brookl)m. Certainly it is a great honor to be 
invited by the New England Society. 

Brooklyn has done much useful service to mankind during 
her long and illustrious history. She has been the home of many 
famous preachers, and teachers, and scholars, and authors, and 
poets, and patriots. She is the salt of New York. I should judge 
by what has happened of late that the salt has not lost its savor. 
But for Brookl)m, your neighboring city, our beautiful and 
glorious chief city, would be like an eagle caught by its feet in 
carrion, incapable of flight. The great and beneficent power of 
Brooklyn is not in any one man, however excellent or however 
eminent. Let them not say Low here or Low there ; for the king- 
dom of God is within you. 

I like to think of Brooklyn as if she were a New England city. 
I do not wish to claim too much for New England. I dare say any 
other race of people on the earth who think no small beer of them- 
selves would like to claim Brookl)m as belonging to them. But 
you seem, after all, to have retained the Yankee quality. Your 
business men and your ministers of the Gospel have also had a 
good deal of Yankee quality in them which, like Yankee quality 
ever)rwhere,has contrived to adapt itself pretty well to present con- 
ditions. I think there are a good many people hereabouts who live 
on the fat of the land, and with whom all modem luxuries 
abound — ^the oil that maketh the face to shine and the wine that 
maketh the heart glad — ^who would go back contentedly enough 
to the diet of the Puritans or the Pilgrims, and dine instead, as 
they had to do, on venison and wild duck, and wild turkey and 
oysters, and harbor clams and chicken halibut by the cheerful 
blaze of a log fire. 
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Now let me make my speech. It is the Pilgrims we are 
thinking of to-night. They were not Puritans. They were Pilgrims. 
They were a company of ladies and gentlemen and scholars. They 
were not a religious sect or a political party lately driven out of 
England. They were only a company of friends having the same 
faith, having the same thoughts, and under the same persecution. 
The evidence is ample that they had known one another and been 
neighbors at home. These Pilgrims were as different from the 
Pilgrims that landed at Salem as any two classes of men known 
to history. They did not hang Quakers, or bum witches. They 
did not banish Roger Williams. The spirit of the Pilgrim is a 
liberal and tolerant spirit 

I have noticed one thing which I hope you will not think it 
disrespectful to mention. That is that the best and most famous 
chroniclers and eulogists of the Pilgrim Fathers in recent days 
have been the men who had the least of the Puritan element in 
them, and who never would have been likely to be exiles or Pil- 
grims under any provocation whatever. .Daniel Webster and 
Ruf us Choate, and Edward Everett and Robert C. Winthrop have 
builded the sepulchres of these prophets. They were g^eat and 
useful men in their own generation. Their renown is of the treas- 
ure of New England and of the Republic. The life of each of 
them was devoted to maintaining the existing social order. Three 
of them in later life were attendants upon the English Church, 
from the fury of whose bishops, according to John Milton, their 
fathers fled. I do not mention this in the least by way of dispar- 
agement of those gjeat men. It is among the chief glories of the 
founders of New England that the State they builded was a State 
fit to be preserved, that the social order which was the result of 
their suffering and sacrifices was a social order fit to be main- 
tained, and that their children could best praise the memory of 
the Fathers, by reverently preserving the work of their hands. 

The pilgrim who begets a race of pilgrims is a failure. The 
exile who founds a city from which his children must be exiles 
again has lost his labor. The bitterroot is precious and worth 
planting only when the blossom is a sweet and fragrant flower. 
The eulogy paid by men like Webster and Everett and Choate and 
Winthrop to the memory of the Pilgrims has nothing discreditable 
in it. Still less is it a eulogy paid by vice or virtue. 
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You come to-night from comfortable homes surrounded by 
schools and churches, many of you men of wealth and power, all 
of you men belonging to a comfortable and prosperous social 
order, to make an acknowledgment that it is not these things that 
lie at the foundation of the State. You declare that art and archi- 
tecture, and freedom, and luxury, and happy homes, and cheerful 
lives are the free and natural fruit of liberty and religion, and self- 
sacrifice. This race of beautiful and glorious children known as 
the American States were not bom without the pains of a mighty 
travail. 

The Pilgrim history is not likely to be repeated. It will be 
hard to find the Pilgrims, and it will be harder yet to find the 
wilderness. The ends of the earth are very near together now-a- 
days, and we want all the solitudes there are left for the anarchists. 

Mr. Emerson said that the first of August the anniversary 
of the abolition of slavery by Great Britain in the West Indies 
was valuable to mankind because "it gave the immense fortifica- 
tion of a fact, of gross history to an ethical abstraction." 

You meet on this anniversary to declare that the most imprac- 
ticable things in this world are after all the most practical, that 
the greatest reality is what is ideal. You are here to aflirm, in 
spite of anything science has to say to the contrary, that tfie most 
important part in human history is what Darwinism does not ex- 
plain, what children of the Pilgrims all over the country are 
affirming to-night, that the part of us that comes by evolution from 
the grzss and the monkey is after all not the most important part 
of us. There is a spiritual lineage for which the Professor of 
Biology does not account, and which his laboratory does not enable 
him to analyze. The naturalist tells us that this race of ours rose 
from the dead inorganic matter to the vegetable, from the vege- 
table to the animal, from the animal to the human. If what he has 
to say be all of it, our whole existence on this earth is a pitiful fail- 
ure. It almost seems sometimes as if this modem science were 
destroying the framework and setting in which imagination has 
painted to us the beauty and glory of the grezt doctrine of Immor- 
tality, has destroyed everything in which we can find comfort 
either in memory or in hope. But science has not in the least 
helped us to explain or understand another force — ^the spiritual 
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side of man. Beside the pedigree of the physical and animal life 
there is the pedigree of the spirit. We like to find it as we trace 
the descent of the youth of 1861 from the men and women of the 
Revolution, and as we trace their descent from the men and women 
of the great Pilgrim day in the inheritance of lineage and blood. 
But it is not confined to that inheritance. What has modem 
science to tell us of these forces, which burst the limitations of 
race, which break the chains of habit, and are more powerful than 
the inherited physical and moral forces of all generations. Tell 
me, Mr. Darwin, why is it that every man and woman in this 
audience would rather die than have his neighbor believe he has 
done a base action even if he will never suffer an atom thereby? 
You won't find that explained in any encyclopaedia. What was it 
that made these Pilgrims cross the sea on the bleak and stormy 
winter voyage, and yet when the larger part of them died that first 
winter no man of the survivors went back in the ship to England 
in the spring? There was a wireless telegraphy that came down 
across the ages from the men of Marathon and Thermopylae to the 
men of the Majrflower, and came down from the men of the May- 
flower to the men of the Revolution, and came from the men of 
the Revolution to our splendid youth of 1861. It is not every- 
where on earth that the receiving stations of its signals are yet to 
be found. Possibly there is a spot in South Africa to-day where 
a race of Dutch farmers have been able to comprehend the mes- 
sage. I trust there are some men still left in the United States 
who have ears to hear. 

When we have come to explain this, how this potent force, 
speaking from the souls of the heroes of old, can come to you or 
to me, or to your children, or to mine, we will have solved the 
great problem of life. They have just dug up, in some of their 
researches in Greece, the bodies of three hundred and ninety 
Greek youths who fell in the battle of Chaeronea, where the power 
of the democracy went down, whose fateful news cost the life of 
the aged Isocrates — 

That dishonest victory 

At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, 

Killed with report that old man eloquent. 
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They found the bodies of these youths buried side by side, 
with their rings and chains about them, adorned as if for a ban- 
quet. Judging from the formation of the bones every one of them 
was under twenty-five years old. They found the broken ribs and 
the marks of the sword thrust or spear thrust. What was it — 
perhaps the men and women who landed from the Majrflower the 
2ist of December, 1620, could have told — ^what was it that led 
these youths to .go as cheerfully to their deaths as to their marriage 
feasts? There is something in this about which science has not 
yet told us. 

There is tomething in this which does not come to us from 
the gjass, or the mollusk, or the monkey. This company is 
gathered here to-night that we may not forget it. It is the bond 
which holds this country of ours together. Patriotism, love of 
home, love of woman, love of honor, love of justice — these are the 
things of which Forefathers' Day is the perpetual witness, and of 
which the mere student of the physical side of man's nature has 
nothing to say. 

The Chairman: Many of you remember that when Gov. 
Winthrop and his associate Puritans came to Boston they found 
already settled there on the slopes of Beacon Hill a gentleman 
named Blackstone, who received them with great hospitality. Mr. 
Blackstone was a man of education who had sought retirement 
in the American wilderness. Shortly after the arrival of the Puri- 
tans, Mr. Blackstone moved farther into the wilderness and set- 
tled on the borders of Rhode Island, near the site of the present 
town named after him. Writing from this retreat in the wilder- 
ness to one of his English friends, he said : "I left England to es- 
cape the Lords Bishops. I have now left Boston and come into 
this more remote wilderness to escape the Lords Brethren." We 
are glad to welcome here to-night the distinguished divine who 
has come hither from old England. Some of you know that he, 
like Blackstone, has shown a disinclination to associate with the 
Lords Bishops. It is to be hoped that his association with the 
Lords Brethren in his present Brooklyn parish will not impell him 
to migrate farther west. It gives me great pleasure to introduce to 
you Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 

Fourth Toast : "Forces Which Produced the Piuitan." 
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ADDRESS OF REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D» 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the New England 
Society in Brooklyn: — I confess that my position to-night is em- 
barrassing. I am between the upper and nether millstones of these 
two addresses from our distinguished friends, Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, and Representative Littlefield, of Maine. What I 
have to say is shorn of interest because I speak as one who must of 
necessity view this movement from the outside. Yet I do not 
know that there is any reason for the Puritan who was left in Eng- 
land to apologize to those who sailed away, either them or their 
descendants, and I have sometimes thought that our memorable 
achievements in this country have somewhat dimmed our perspec- 
tive and that we do not always see things and men beyond our 
own confines quite as clearly as we should. 

When we speak of the forces which produced the Puritan, 
the name itself, which has always been an ecclesiastical rather than 
a political term, must be explained. The Church of the Purity is 
an old phrase which g^ew out of a sneer concerning the men who 
formed it. It has lived long enough and been sufficiently well 
served to change a term of scorn to a title of honor. Derision and 
the spirit of contempt have been compelled to give away, and 
while the scoffers who jested at our fathers' precisian ways are 
forgotten, the names of these men who were the objects of their 
ridicule are handed down in growing usefulness and extended 
fame. 

In order to find the roots of our life as a people, we are com- 
pelled to leave the coasts of Massachusetts, nor can the complete 
reply be found in England or even in Holland, as to the origin and 
progress of the Puritan movement. Indeed, before we are through 
with our examination we shall be led back to events which con- 
cerned the entire history of Europe. The study is a fascinating 
cme to those men and women who are the inheritors of the splen- 
did capacities and spiritual gifts of this assertion of the rights 
of the individual man, in reference to God, himself, and his fel- 
lows. 

No eulogy can exceed the merit of the men, who for the sake 
of these things, here and elsewhere planted their commonwealths 
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or reformed existing g ov er nm ents, and this not for dominioa or 
renown merely, but for freedom and rigbt and cxxisdence. They 
made a fotmdation, which in some senses was a theocracy, upon 
which we have been compelled to build, and from which we have 
found an elevation for the maintenance of right and the redressing 
of wrong. 

The very name itself connotes what we should make inten- 
sive — purity of faith, of worship, of national life and of manners. 
The advocates of these meanings were liable to error. They some- 
times confused things that differ and missed their appointed way. 
At intervals they caught the temper of their enemies and they were 
prone to forget in the strength of dieir resistances, diat the wrath 
of man worketh not the righteousness of God. 

This is but the acknowledgement of the human dement in 
such a movement, and by which it has been severely judged and 
censiu^. Beyond this, and especially when you gaze upon the 
lofty spirits it produced, you can find those imperishable princi- 
ples which have enabled the Puritan in the past three centuries 
to redress the balance of government in the English speaking 
world. 

It is the religious temper of men which explains their attitude 
towards the state, and whatever the Puritan may have been, he 
was lawful by instinct and always strove to act beneath the forms 
of law. I say this, notwithstanding that his leaders slew their 
brother, the Cavalier, and brought their King, Charles, to the 
block. They were not turbulent fanatics as some conventional 
people would have us to believe, for in their day, as never before 
and perhaps never since, men every where were seeking a new 
conception of law in all its meaning, and width, and nobility. 

Bacon had found this as it has been permitted to few to so do 
in the world of material things. The "judicious Hooker" asserted 
it, with grave and stately eloquence, as prevalent in the spiritual 
realms. The Puritan scanned the Bible with a fervor not to be 
denied because he found there the Divine Will for all things or 
great or small, and behind what seemed to be the petty and trivial 
disputes in religious matters, social customs and observances, as 
well as the weightier controversies into which he was plunged, 
there is always to be observed a reverence for the foundations of 
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authority and an implicit obedience to its dictates, as he conceived 
them, which made him fearless of all else. This legal sense, 
trained in a theocratic way, shook to ruin the traditional devices 
of kings and prelates, and he was fierce against their ancient 
usurpations because he saw in them the disorder of a personal 
tyranny. 

From the days of John Wycliff forward to the times of Eliza- 
beth, the Puritan movement steadily g^ew. It was not under- 
stood and so it was feared, and as a result persecuted. Elizabeth 
owed her very throne, the stability and success of her administra- 
tion to the religious zeal of the Protestant section of her people, 
yet she, a true daughter of the Renaissance and with the steely 
temper of the Tudor House, always despised that simple faith 
which broke the power of Spain and enabled her to win victories 
which released the song of Shakespeare and John Milton's strain. 

Mr. John Morley has well remarked that no man can read 
the history of continental Europe, especially of Holland and Ger- 
many and the story of the Huguenot in France, unless he invokes 
the aid of John Calvin, and if he attempts it otherwise, he reads 
it with one eye shut. 

Puritan life never outgrew the consciousness of God suffi- 
ciently to admit the spurious claims of man. Illustrations of this 
are found in John Pym, who declared that religion was the prime 
business of a free people, and whose career in the first Revolution 
was as necessary in Parliament as Cromwell's was upon the bat- 
tle field. When nothing but heaven shrouded men from despair 
and the House of Commons responded in the same mood, there 
stood forth the martyred Sir John Eliot, who said : "The Gospel 
is that truth in which this kingdom has been happy through a long 
and a rare prosperity." "There is a ceremony," he continued, "used 
in the Eastern churches, of standing at the repetition of the creed, 
to testify their purpose to maintain it, not only with their bodies 
upright but with their swords drawn. Allow me to commend that 
custom." 

And the young Winthrop showed the quiet, stem enthusiasm 
of colonial days in this respect, "I shall call that my country," said 
he, "where I may most glorify God." Between the sailing of John 
Winthrop's expedition and the assembling of the Long Parlia- 
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ment, in a space of twelve years, at least two hundred emigrant 
ships had crossed the Atlantic and twenty thousand Englishmen 
had found a refuge in the West. Every one of these men stood 
pledged to such a maintenance as Eliot had named. They believed 
what we reaffirm, there is but one fundamental conception in the 
effort for man's highest good, and that is the religious one. Reli- 
gion in setting forth the living God and our life in His life, the holy 
God, and our righteousness in His holiness, the loving God, and 
our love in His love, lies at the root of all individual and national 
development which is safe and right And it is this, and more, 
because it reveals the absolute standards a nation's true direction 
demands. In mental, moral and political climates which were 
without vigor and health, fostering the most inglorious predis- 
positions of men and encouraging a lazy acquiescence with error, 
an ignoble economy of truth and a vicious compromise with the 
hope of securing permanent benefit, we have to depend upon this 
grezt ordainer and disposer — religion. The boasted way of char- 
tering the voyage of life sometimes unfits the resoluteness of self- 
respect. Thoroughness is a mistake and the lofty principles of 
motive and action are discarded for those which are "safe," a 
word extensively used to cover poverty of morals and mediocrity 
of brains, and worse, mediocrity of purpose and aspirations. 
Against these we place the simple and leading tenets of our for- 
bears and appeal to experience to prove that wisdom is justified of 
her children. 

Dominions, thrones, principalities and powers are secondary 
considerations in patriotism thus bred. It seeks the return of the 
entire man to the amplest, happiest life. It stands for the religion 
of humanity. 

Mr. Arnold tells us in his lecture on "Numbers" "that in a 
democratic community like this, with its newness, its magnitude, 
its strength, its life of business, its sheer freedom and equality, 
the danger lies in absence of discipline, in hardness and material- 
ism, exaggeration and boastfulness, false audacity and a want of 
soul and delicacy." Unsound majorities are our terrible peril 
and they would have been our doom, humanly speaking, but for 
the propagandism of religious effort and teaching. 

This g^eat privilege of statehood, of citizenship, is not simply 
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a body of people living on an ample territory for mutual enrich- 
ment. A gang of pirates fulfills such a definition. But they must 
lay aside their lootings if they would be a State. 

There can be but one explanation, one reply. The State is 
made up of God, of duty, of the higher self. John Milton declared 
a nation ought to be but as one huge Christian personage— one 
mighty growth and stature of an honest man, as big and compact 
in virtue as in body. "For look," exclaims the blind giant who 
burnt out his eyes in defense of this conception, "what the grounds 
and causes are of single happiness to one man, the same ye shall 
find them to a whole State." 

National will is legitimate only as it flows in the channels of 
moral law and toward the one cause of righteousness and purity. 
And when these grounds are recognized and occupied, then 
comes the maximum hour for a free people, the day of great ad- 
justments and regenerative efficacy. 

Think of the struggles of these ideas in opposition to other 
theories of government. They were most potent when most op- 
posed. Macaulay speaks with splendid resonance of the contempt 
of the Puritan for any earth-bom systems of caste and divisive 
lines of social assumption. He shows the Puritan's greatness in 
the evolutions of peace and the compressed efforts of war, as trace- 
able to his supreme conviction concerning the inclusive Kingdom 
of God subordinating all else to that monarchy divine. The same 
is true of our revolution against George III. The sword's arbitra- 
tion, however, was not the chief feature of these uprisings. Some 
men have written of our fathers as though they delighted in war 
and scented the battle afar oflF. They became terrible because of 
their reluctance, they seldom took the sword until a worse thing 
threatened and when conflict redeemed a state of things worse 
than itself. They should be known not only as portrayed in the 
stormy days, but also in their hours of peace and meditation^ 
"their Sundays of the mind," as Amiel calls the reflective periods. 

They owed to mankind an intellectual responsibility. This came 
to them, as its heirs, from the Renaissance, and its outgrowths. 
They saw to it that its artistic delights were not too fully admitted 
because they were sometimes polluted by environment. But its 
passion for knowledge was theirs, and in New England and the 
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West, the marvelous advance of our educational system is a pro- 
duct of this deep-struck root which goes back to pre-Reformation 
days. 

These sources of strength, the conception of God, as thus 
held, the passion for knowledge, the product of the Renaissance, 
with all that they entailed, produced the spirit of which you are the 
lineal heirs, and perhaps of all men the most direct representa- 
tives. And it is significant for us to remember, in the fine words 
of John Richard Green, as instructive as they are delightful, that 
not even at Leyden, in Holland, nor at Marston Moor, in England, 
were the greatest results of this movement accomplished. It was 
when the Puritan ceased from the long attempt to build up a king- 
dom of resistance by force and violence, and fell back on his truer 
work of besieging the hearts and conquering the consciences of 
men that he achieved the greatest results. 

In the centuries that lie before us part of the supremacy of 
the world at any rate will belong to the English-speaking peoples. 
Our institutions, our thought and our lang^ge will perhaps be- 
come the main and informing features of the political and social 
and intellectual life of mankind. But the main currents of that 
people's history will run along the valleys, not of the Thames, or of 
the Mersey, but of the Hudson and the Mississippi. Such a call- 
ing is rife with earthly excitements and the perils of a gjeat adven- 
ture. There is in it rough work, which, if not guarded, may in- 
duce coarseness of soul. The temptations incidental to a great 
career in a man or in a nation are not excluded in our own case. 
But if we preserve the witness of these men so sturdily sustained 
when it seemed to contradict all the known forces of their times, 
if we escape the deadening effect of familiarity with truths which 
are blunt to us because of custom, and the subtle disposition to 
believe that we possess all the grace and glory of life, we may yet 
show the world that the residual strength of man is not in con- 
quest but in sacrifice ; is not in mere power but in the authority of 
love; is not in commercial interests and fellowship, however 
binding they are, but in the loftier communion of the freed spirit, 
acting beneath the blessing of a common fatherhood. 

And just as in nature, insects which do the rough work of the 
world are clothed with golden and scarlet, so we can shine forth 
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in any calling that is legitimate, confident in the strength of a 
righteous cause whose virtues convert threatening perils into a 
source of special excellence. 

In the breadth of life to-day, in the sense of vastness which 
has come upon the world, making our's but a midge of a planet, 
there has been a temporary check to some of these ideals and 
forces I have named to-night, but when man ceases to be mechani- 
cal and materialistic, when he realizes, as realize he must, that only 
in himself and his own conquest and enlargement is there any per- 
manent kingdom, then the Puritan will be seen afresh and the 
great principles for which he stood will receive a new application. 
And in my thinking, that day is not distant. 

Meanwhile, thankful for the past and hopeful for the future, 
as John Milton used to say, we await that lot, be it high or low, 
to which the will of Heaven shall lead us and in this confidence is 
our strength. 

The President : The company will please rise and sing part 
of our National Hymn "America." 

My country, 'tis of thee. 
Sweet land of liberty ! 

Of thee I sing ; 
Land where my fathers died. 
Land of the Pilgrim's pride, 
Prom every mountain side 

Let Preedom ring. 

Our father's God to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing ; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light, 
Protect us by thy might, 

Great God, our King. 

The President: Ladies and Gentlemen: — It is an interest- 
ing fact connected with Plymouth Colony, the founding of which 
we distinctively commemorate to-night, that the business opera- 
tions of the colonists were largely conducted on the coast of Maine. 
Besides their grant of land about Plymouth which was not very 
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productive, they had obtained valtiable concessions of trade privi- 
leges on the Maine rivers. It was from those sources that their 
means of sustenance were chiefly derived. We are glad therefore 
to have Maine represented on this occasion. The motto of that 
State is "Dirigo" and the natives of Maine have for many years 
taken pride in the fact that their motto has been honorably borne 
by her representatives in the Congress of the United States. One 
of these representatives it gives me great pleasure to introduce, 
the Hon. Charles E. Littfefield, who will speak of "The Bradford 
History." 



ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES E. LITTLEFIELD. 

Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — ^There is one sub- 
ject which is always eminently fitting for this anniversary meet- 
ing of your Society. The Pilgrim Fathers always have been, and 
so long as the government to the founding of which they con- 
tributed in so eminent a degree shall endure, will continue to be 
the object of most profotmd veneration and esteem. Their zeal, 
civic virtues. Christian heroism, lofty purposes, are themes which, 
while old, are always new, and of absorbing interest to those who 
have entered into the benefits of their labors. It is my purpose in 
this address to present them with their toils, hardships, sufferings, 
their struggles and their successes, their vicissitudes and victories, 
their trials and their triumphs, as narrated by one of themselves. 

Through the memorable record made by Governor William 
Bradford, of "Pl)rmouth Plantation," the little congregation of 
Independents from the English village of Scroobey will speak to 
you. They will in that manner tell you what, how, and why they 
did, and what manner of men they were. Bradford's original 
manuscript has had an interesting, eventful and romantic history. 
Written from 1630 to 1647, and used in the preparation of various 
early historical accounts of the Colonies, it mysteriously disap- 
peared in 1767. For eighty-eight years it was lost to the knowl- 
edge of those principally interested in its preservation, when it 
was discovered in 1855 in the library of the Bishop of London, at 
Fulham. How and when it reached there is a matter of conjee- 
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ture. Sc»ne suggest that Gov. Hutchinson carried it to England 
in 1774. Others that it was taken as one of the spoils of war in 
177s, but there is nothing on which to base either suggestion. 
Four unsuccessful attempts were made to procure its return ; one 
in 1869 by no less a person than John Lothrop Motley, then our 
Minister to England. 

So important was the manuscript that it was then claimed 
that an act of Parliament was necessary to authorize its transfer 
to this country. In 1897, Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, while 
in England, had an interview with the Bishop of London for the 
purpose of recovering it. Steps were then taken which resulted 
in a decree promulgated in the most formal and solemn manner, 
after a due and formal hearing of counsel, holding that the "Log 
of the Ma)rflower," as it was therein styled, had been deposited at 
Fulham palace betwen 1729 and 1785, "for purposes ecclesiastical" 
the colony then being within that jurisdiction, and that being the 
proper registry of marriages, deaths, and births. The colony 
having ceased to be in that jurisdiction the "Log" was ordered to 
be delivered to Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, our Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James, who afterwards with appropriate ceremonies 
delivered it to the custody of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The General Court of the Commonwealth met in joint con- 
vention; Senator Hoar, to whose efforts its return was mainly 
due, gave an account of the manuscript and its recovery in an ad- 
dress couched in those terms of classic eloquence of which he is 
so easily the master. Ambassador Bayard, whose Huguenot an- 
cestors had found asylum in Holland "for the sake of conscience," 
with choice and fitting speech, delivered the historic volume into 
the custody of the Governor of Massachusetts, as a "token of in- 
ternational good feeling and comity." In a noble and felicitous 
speech Gov. Walcott, "as the oflficial representative of the Com- 
monwealth," received "the precious relic," and pledged her faith 
to guard it "as one of her chief est treasures," and finally on motion 
of Mr. Bradford, a lineal descendant of the author, the General 
Court placed on "record their high appreciation of the generous 
and gracious courtesy that prompted this act of international good 
will," and expressed "their grateful thanks to all concerned 
therein." 
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Thus, one hundred and thirty years after its loss, what Sena- 
tor Hoar calls **thc most precious manuscript on earth" rests se- 
curely in the hands of the direct lineal, political successor of its 
celebrated author, and a great Commonwealth preserves the only 
authentic record of its founding. I think we can agree with him 
when he says : 

"I do not think many Americans will gaze upon it without a 
little trembling of the lips, and a little gathering of mist in the eyes, 
as they think of the story of suffering, of sorrow, of peril, of exile, 
of death and of lofty triumph which that book tells, which the 
hand of the great leader and founder of America has traced on 
those pages." 

While for some reason the book is called the "Log of the May- 
flower" in the decree, it is in no proper sense a log. A log is the 
record written at the time of the occurrence of the events recorded, 
the sailor's diary. This history was begun in 1630 and completed 
in 1648. For sincerity of purpose, unique, picturesque and graphic 
description, simple and lofty eloquence, deep and unstudied pathos, 
civic wisdom and the vast and far reaching consequences of the 
events chronicled, it stands without a parallel in the literature of 
the world. Its language loses force by paraphrasing. Beginning 
his narrative, and realizing that some cause for the exodus from 
England should be shown, Bradford says : 

"And first of ye occasion and indusments there unto; the 
which that I may truly unfould, I must begine at ye very roote & 
rise of ye same. The which I shall endevor to manefest in a plaine 
stile, with a singular regard unto ye simple treuth in all things, 
at least as near as my slender judgments can attaine the same." 

Satan's warfare, as he terms it, against the saints that had 
been waged for years, is described as "Sometimes by bloody death 
and cruell torments, other whiles imprisonments and banishments 
and other hard usages, as being loath his kingdom should goe 
down, the trueth prevail, and ye churches of God reverte to their 
ancients puritie, and recover their primative order, libertic & 
dewtie." True religion, however, flourished, "being watered with 
blood of ye martires." An insidious attempt was made to destroy 
"ye kingdom of Oirist," by "kindling ye flames of contention 
and sowing ye seeds of discorde, bitter enmitie amongst ye pro- 
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fessors & seeming reformed themselves." Some of the leaders, 
"(Very unjustly & ungodly, yet prelate like,)" were charged "with 
rebellion & high treason against ye Emperour & other high 
crimes." 

This continued until "at length they began to persecute all ye 
zealous professors in ye land" because "they would not submit to 
their ceremonies & become slaves to them & their popish trash." 
Bradford makes only one reference to the Puritans, when he com- 
plains that the Pilgrims who were separatists were so called in con- 
tempt. 

"And to cast contempte the more upon ye sincere servants of 
God, they opprobriously & most injuriously gave unto, & imposed 
upon them, that name of Puritans, which (it) is said the Nova- 
tians out of prid did assume & take unto themselves." 

Notwithstanding all this, he says, many "shook oflF this 
yoake of antichristian bondage." "Whatsoever it should cost 
them" "and that it cost them something this ensewing historie 
will declare." The separatists were divided into two churches, 
one (and the one with which we are concerned) presided over by 
"that famous and worthy man, Mr. John Robinson." They con- 
tinued to be "hunted and persecuted on every side so that their 
former afflictions were but as flea bitings in comparison of these 
which now came upon them." Finally learning that other exiles 
had gone to Amsterdam, and "seeing themselves thus molested, 
and that ther was no hope of their continuance ther, by a joynte 
consente they resolved to goe into ye Low-countries, wher they 
heard was freedom of Religion for all men." 

In 1608 they made the effort "to goe into a country they knew 
not," where they must learn a new language and get their living 
they knew not how. Although it was an "adventure almost des- 
perate, a case intolerable," they were not dismayed. No subject 
could then leave England without a license. John Milton making 
a trip to the continent, had to procure a license for himself and ser- 
vant. Although fifteen years before such irreconcilable zealots 
had been banished from England by act of Parliament, when 
this little band attempted to leave England they found themselves 
thwarted on every hand. They were obliged to keep their move- 
ments secret, bribe mariners, and give exorbitant rates of passage. 
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The ports were shut against them. They were intercepted on their 
first attempt, arrested and imprisoned. This did not deter them. 

At their second attempt their women and children were sent 
in a small vessel to a place distant from any town, to wait for the 
ship which had been engaged for the voyage. They put into a 
small creek where she grounded at low water. The ship arriving 
the next day took on board some men that were on shore waiting, 
the small vessel remaining aground. 

The chronicler shows how the company became separated : 

"But after ye first boat full was gott abord, & she was ready 
to goe for more, they espied a greate ccnnpany, both horse & 
foote, with bills & gunes & other weapons; for ye countrie was 
raised to take them. Ye Dutchman seeing yt swore his countries 
oath 'sacrements,' and having ye wind faire, waiged his Ancor, 
hoysed sayles, & away." 

As the men left their wives and children "It drew tears," he 
says, "from their eyes, and anything they had they would have 
given to have been ashore againc; but all in vain, ther was no 
remedy they must thus sadly part." After encountering a fearful 
storm at sea "the mariners themselves often despairing of life," 
they reached Amsterdam. The condition of those left was 
pathetic ; "what weeping and crying on every side, some for their 
husbands that were carried away in ye ship, as before related, 
others not knowing what would become of them and their little 
ones; others again melted in tears seeing their poore little ones 
hanging about them crying for fear and quaking with cold." 
They were taken in custody, but were finally released "and all gott 
over at length." 

Thus went the Pilgrims from the land of Magna Charta and 
English liberty, to a land consecrated to religious toleration and 
freedom by the martyr's blood of William of Orange. Four 
hundred years since King John and the Barons of Runnymede. 
The air of Merrie England is murky with insolence, intolerance 
and oppression. There is no free and independent thought, ex- 
cept it be with a slit nose, cropped ears, a felon's cell. The bigoted 
intolerance that then prevailed in England is well characterized 
by Macaulay when he says : 

"It required no great sagacity to perceive the inconsistency 
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and dishonesty of men, who, dissenting from aknost all Christen- 
dom, would suffer none to dissent from themselves; who de- 
manded freedom of conscience, yet refused to grant it ; who exe- 
crated persecution, yet persecuted; who urged reason against 
authority of one opponent, and authority against the reasons of 
another." 

The light of true liberty was then glimmering but faintly 
against the darkness of the ages. The Pilgrims looked with hope- 
ful eyes to the land where the great Calvinistic Orangeman, sin- 
cere and rigid, rising above years of almost uninterrupted defeat 
in battle, with a greatness and breadth of mind hitherto unknown 
in men, proclaimed liberty of conscience for all. For the first time 
in the history of the world he opened wide the doors of an infant 
G)mmonwealth to every sect and religion. Whosoever would, 
might come, and think, believe, speak and act freely. He erected 
the altar upon which ever since has continued to glow with a 
steady and consistent flame, true liberty, a beacon for all man- 
kind. 

Their apprehension as to the "difficulties" they expected to 
encounter in the "countrie" proved well founded. We read : 

"* * * yet it was not longe before they saw the grime 
& grisly face of povertie coming upon them like an armed man, 
with whom they must bukle & incounter, and from whom they 
could not flye." 

To improve their condition they went to Leyden, all the while 
"valewing peace & their spirituall comforte above any other riches 
whatsoever." Here under the ministration and guidance of Mr. 
John Robinson they grew to be a great congregation. He seems 
to have been a man of unusual worth and ability, and was fully 
appreciated. Their love and admiration was mutual, so much so, 
"that is was hard to judge wheather he delighted more in haveing 
such a people, or they in haveing such a pastor." He not only had 
"singular abilities in divine things (Wherein he excelled), he was 
also very able to give direction in civil affairs," and "was every 
way a commone father unto them." Like well-disposed clergy- 
men of our time "none did more offend him than those that were 
close and cleaving to themselves." They took a just pride in his 
controversial abilities. The chronicler describes with gratifica- 
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tion his meeting in debate the Arminians, who had "greatly 
molested ye whole state" saying: 

«4k 41 4k 4k and when ye day came, the Lord did so help 
him to defend ye truth & foyle this adversarie, as he put him to 
an apparent nonplus, in this great & publike audience." 

And he did the like he says "on 2 or 3 times." It is not sur- 
prising that at his death they mourned his loss, declaring that 
"it was hard for them to find such another leader and feeder in 
all respects." In the letter informing them that their former pas- 
tor "now resteth with ye Lord in eternal happiness" mention is 
made of the fact that about the same time King James and Prince 
Maurice died, whereupon the chronicler makes the sage reflection : 
"Thus these two great princes and their pastor left this world 
near aboute one time. Death makes no difference." 

The practical character of his Qiristianity appears from one 
of his letters, when after calling the attention to the killing of 
some "poor Indians," he makes the suggestion : "Oh how happy 
a thing had it been if you had converted some before you had 
killed any." 

The Pilgrims felt that they could improve their condition 
by leaving Holland. It appears to have been intimated by their 
enemies that they left "ye low countries" because the "state had 
been wearie of them & had rather driven them out." This implica- 
tion he successfully repels by showing that they had the confidence 
and respect of the people, their custom on account of their honesty 
and diligence, "being striven for," and they were given the pref- 
erence in employment. The magistrates of Leyden contrasted 
them with the Wallons from France, stating that the English 
"have lived amongst us now this 12 years, and yet we never had 
any sute or accusation came against any of them." In 1620 they 
determined "for sundrie weightie and solid reasons" to make "re- 
moval to some other place." That their reasons were adequate 
and all-compelling, and their purpose lofty and inspiring, clearly 
appears. They "saw & found by experience the hardness of ye 
place and countrie to be such as few in comparison would come to 
them, and fewer would bide it out and continue with them." 

"For many yt came to them, and many more yt desired to be 
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with them, could not endure yt great labor, and hard fare with 
other inconveniences which they underwent & were contented 
with." 

Many submitted to bondage rather than endure the hard- 
ship. Bradford epitomized the situation graphically thus: 

"* * * y^ some preferred & chose ye prisons in Eng- 
land, rather than this libertie in Holland, with these afflictions." 

Their great and continual labors made them old before their 
time. Their children "oppressed with their hevie labours became 
decreped in their early youth." 

"* * * and of all sorrowes most heavie to be borne, was 
that many of their children, by these occasions, and ye great licen- 
tiousness of youth in yt countrie, and ye manifold temptations 
of the place, were drawne away by evill examples into extrava- 
gance & dangerous courses, getting ye raines off their neks, & de- 
parting from their parents." And showing that they were still 
animated by the same zeal that compelled them to leave the coun- 
try where the will of the King was the law of the land, he declares 
that: "lastly, (and which was not least) a great hope & inward 
zeall they had of laying some good foundation, or at least to make 
some way thereunto, for ye propagating & advancing ye gospell 
of ye kingdom of Christ in those remote parts of ye world ; yea, 
though they should be but even as stepping-stones unto others 
for ye performing of great a work." 

Having determined to remove, they thought "of those vast 
& unpeopled countries of America which are fruitful & fit for 
habitation, being devoid of all civil inhabitants, when ther are only 
savage & brutish men which range up & down, little otherwise 
than ye wild beasts of the same." The project met many objec- 
tions. It was subject to great perils and dangers. A long sea 
voyage; they were liable to "famine & nakedness & ye want." 
There were savages there who "delight to torment men in ye 
most bloodie manner that may be, fleaing some alive with the 
shells of fishes, cutting off ye members & joints of others by 
peasmeals, & broiling on ye coles, eat ye collops of flech in their 
sight whilst they live ; with other cruelties horrible to be related." 
A more blood-curdling description of danger it would be difficult 
to imagine. It might well have appalled stouter hearts. 
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The difficulties were many, but not insurmountable. None 
of these things moved them. Some favored going to Guiana, 
others Virginia. To Guiana it was objected that it was a hot 
coimtry, and they would be likely to be overthrown by the jeal- 
ous Spaniards. They no doubt remembered the atrocious infeunies 
under the unspeakable Duke of Alva, in the Netherlands. To 
Virginia it was objected that they would be under English con- 
trol, and again "persecuted for the cause of religion." Unable 
to secure a guaranty of religious freedom in Virginia, under the 
royal "scale" they decided upon New England. Their accurate 
appreciation of royalty appears by the statement that if there was 
a "desire to wrong them though they had a scale as broad as ye 
house florc, it would not serve ye tume." 

July ist, 1620, they entered into an agreement, by virtue of 
which for seven years, "all profits & benefits that are gott by 
trade, traffic, working, fishing, or any other means of any person 
or persons, remaine still in ye commone stock." This is one of the 
earliest illustrations of the practical application of the commun- 
istic idea to an intelligent community. I will note here their ex- 
perience therewith. It is interesting, and should be instructive, 
as it shows the futility of the idea. 

Bradford says : 

"The experience that was had in this commone course and 
condition, tried simdrie years, and that amongst godly and sober 
men, may well evince the vanitie of that conceite of Platos & 
other ancients, applauded by some of later times ; — ^that ye taking 
away of propertie, and bring^g in communitie into a common 
wealth would make them happy and flourishing as if they were 
wiser then God. For this communitie (so farr as it was) was 
found to breed much confusion & discontent, and retard much im- 
ployment that would have been to their benefite and comforte. 
For ye yong-men that were most able and fitte for labour & ser- 
vise did repine that they should spent their time & strength to 
worke for other men's wives and children, without any recom- 
pense. The strong, or man of parts, had no more in devission of 
victails & cloaths, then he that was weake and not able to doe a 
quarter ye other could; this was thought injeustice. The aged 
and graver men to be ranked and equalized in labours, and vic- 
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tails, cloaths, &c., with ye meaner & younger sorte, thought it 
some indignite & disrespecte unto them. As doe men's wives to 
be commanded to doe servisc for other men, as dressing their 
meats, washing their cloaths, &c., they deemed it a kind of slav- 
erie, neither could many husbands well brooke it, upon ye poynte 
all being to have alike, and all to doe alike, they thought them- 
selves in ye like condition, and one as good as another and so, 
if it did not cut of those relations that God hath set amongst men, 
yet it did at least much diminish and take ye mutuall respects that 
should be preserved amongst them. And would have bene worse 
if they had been men of another condition. Let none objecte this is 
Men's corruption, and nothing to ye course it selfe. I answer, 
seeing all men have this corruption in them, God in His wisdom 
saw another course fiter for them." 

They had many controversies and disagreements as to the 
details, and ways and means, for the adventure, which are recited 
at large in order, as he says, "that their children may see with 
what difficulties their fathers wrestled in going through these 
things in their first beginnings, and how God brought them along 
notwithstanding all their weaknesses and infirmities." 

Always relying upon the divine assistance in their affairs : 

"* * * being ready to departe," the chronicler says, 
"they had a day of sollome humiliation, their pastor taking his 
texte from Ezra 8, 21. And ther at ye river, by Ahava I pro- 
claimed a fast, that we might humble ourselves before our God, 
and seeke of him a right way for us, and for our children, and for 
all our substance. Upon which he spent a good parte of ye day 
very profitably, and suitable to their presente occasion. The rest 
of the time was spente in powering out prairs to ye Lord with 
great fervencie, mixed with abundance of tears." 

I am afraid the descendants of the Pilgrims would have been 
conspicuous by their absence at this service. They went to Delfs 
Haven, where the "ship" Speedwell, "of some 60 tone" laid. 

"So when they left ye goodly & pleasante citie, which had been 
ther resting place near 12 years; but they knew they were pil- 
grims, & looked not much on those things, but lift up their eyes to 
ye heavens, their dearest countrie, and quieted their spirits." 

"That night was spent with little sleep by ye most, but with 
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friendly entertainments & Christian discourse, and other reall ex- 
pressions of true Christian love." 

"The next day, the wind being faire, they wente aborde, and 
their friends with them, were truly dolfull was ye sight of that 
sadd and moumfull parting; to see what sighes and sobbs and 
praires did sound amongst them, what tears did gush from every 
eye, & pithy speeches peirst each harte; that simdry of ye Dutch 
strangers yt stood on ye key as spectators, could not ref raine from 
tears." 

"But ye tide (Which stays for no man) calling them away 
ye were thus loath to departe, their Reved. pastor falling downe 
on his knees, (and they all with him) with watrie cheeks, com- 
mended them with most fervente praires to the Lord and his 
blessing." 

"And then with mutuall imbrases and many tears, they tooke 
their leaves one of an other, which proved to be ye last leave to 
many of them." 

We have no record of any other human undertaking that was 
entered upon with such heartfelt pathos, such undaunted courage, 
such undismayed zeal, and such sublime confidence in the Divine 
assistance. Think of it ! Look for a moment upon that ever mem- 
orable picture. The little schooner, the tranquil waters of the 
bay. The Godly preacher, the supplication for Divine aid on 
bended knees, the sundering of newly-made ties. The embarka- 
tion of that devoted little band of men, women, and children. 
Braving unknown dangers with an unfaltering and lofty purpose. 
Hazarding every earthly possession. Sustained by a courage that 
nothing could deter. Inspired by the same trust in God that has 
enabled the saints to wear the crown of martyrdom. 

They were the precursors of the "embattled farmers" who 
stood at Concord bridge, and "fired the shot heard around the 
world." It is small wonder that the scene appealed with such 
tremendous power to the phlegmatic "Dutch by-standers," "stran- 
gers," that they "could not refrain from tears." 

How they sailed to Plymouth ; put to sea again in two small 
ships; returned on account of one being unseaworthy; sailed 
again in the Mayflower, i8o tons burthen, with "aboute a hundred 
sowls," encountered severe storms, braved the dangers of the sea. 
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were in doubt as to proceeding, "committed themselves to ye will 
of God & resolved to proseede," arrived at Cape Cod on Nov. ii, 
old style, discovered the harbor of Plymouth, reached there on the 
i6th of December, "resolved here to pitch ther dwelling," and be- 
gan to erect it on the 25th of December, is familiar to all. 

The number of the Pilgrims that came in the Mayflower is 
usually given as one hundred. In fact there were one hundred 
and two who reached Plymouth, one dying and two being bom on 
the voyage. Bradford gives a list, with the title of "The names 
of those who came over first," and under that title makes this 
statement as to his family : "William Bradford and Dorothy his 
wife, having but one child, a sonne left behind, who came after- 
ward." 

While the usual accounts land the Pilgrims on Plymouth 
Rock, this is a detail that appears to have escaped Bradford's 
notice. Nov. 11, in the cabin of the Mayflower, some passengers 
having threatened to use their own liberty when ashore, they 
drew up and signed the first written constitution the world ever 
saw, "being ye first foundation of their government," consummat- 
ing what Senator Hoar calls "the most important political trans- 
action that has ever taken place on the face of the earth." 

In this celebrated compact they declared that : 

"We * * * having undertaken, for ye glorie of God, 
and advancements of ye Christian faith, and honor of our king 
& countrie, a voyage to plant ye first colonic in ye Northeme parts 
of Virginia, doe by these presents solemnly & mutually in ye pres- 
ence of God, and one of another, covenant & combine ourselves 
together into a civill body politick, for our better ordering & 
preservation & furtherance of ye ends aforesaid ; * * *" 

It is noticeable that the leading object to be attained by this 
compact is the sole purpose which had from the first been their in- 
spiration, "for ye glorie of God and advancement of ye Christian 
faith." Every public act of theirs shows a steadfast adherence to 
this great ideal. In 1643, when " for oflFense & defense," the 
colonies of Massachusetts, New Plymouth, Coneightecute, and 
New Haven made a "firm & perpetuall league of friendship & 
amitie," they again solemnly asserted it, saying: 

"Whereas we all came into these parts of America, with one 
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and ye same aime, namely : to advance the kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, & to enjoye ye liberties of ye Gospell in puritie with 
peace." 

Bradford deprecates the fact that later in the history of the 
colony "so many wicked persons and profane people should so 
quickly come over into this land & mix themselves amongst them, 
seeing it was religions yt began ye work, and they came for reli- 
gions sake." The whole narrative is dominated by that idea. 
Their record discloses no other purpose. Their aims were pure, 
without alloy. The privations and hardships they endured are 
most painfully emphasized by the fact that in "2 or 3 months time 
halfe of their company dyed." 

These straits developed a case of depravity which we some- 
times find faintly paralleled in these days, when persons are to be 
relieved of a burden of support by the death of the beneficiary. 

"Another gave his companion all he had, if he died, to help 
him in his weakness ; he went and got a little spise & made him 
a mess of meat once or twise, and because he dyed not so soone 
as he expected, he went amongst his fellows, & swore ye rogue 
would cousen him, he would see him choaked before he made him 
any more meate ; and yet ye pore fellow dyed before morning." 

Human nature seems to be the same in every age. 

For a people that were no doubt exemplary in their habits 
and conduct, the Fathers seem to have imbibed a great prejudice 
against water as a beverage, and to have labored under the im- 
pression that it was prejudicial rather than beneficial to health. 
It was only under unusual circtunstances that it could be tolerated 
as a substitute for their accustomed "wine & beer." The first time 
they went ashore in America they got lost, and "were most dis- 
tressed for wante of drinke." This is the only time when they 
appear to have been favorably impressed by water. The record 
says: 

"But at length they found water & refreshed themselves, 
being ye first New-England water they drunke of, and was now in 
thir thirste as pleasante unto them as wine or beer had been in 
for-times." 

It may be that this tended to modify their views of water 
as a beverage, as twenty-three years later we find the chronicler 
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qualifying his critidsm by the adjective **inuch," and advising 
against its excessive use. He says : 

"For it is found in experience that chang of aire, famine, or 
unholesome food, much drinking of water, sorrowes and troubles, 
all of them are enemies to health, causes of many diseases, con- 
sumers of natural vigore & ye bodies of men & shortness of life." 

Gov. Bradford had a little personal experience that may have 
given a pessimistic tinge to his views on water. An epidemic of 
sickness breaking out after their arrival in the new world among 
those who were to stay, they were, he says : 

"* * * hasted ashore and made to drinke water, that ye 
seamen might have ye more beer, and one in his sickness desiring 
but a small can of beer, it was answered that if he were their owne 
father he should have none * * *." 

He naively adds in a note showing who the "one" was : 

"* * * which was this author himself." 

Complaints at one time were made to Mr. Sherley, with 
whom among others they traded in London, that : "The water is 
not wholesome." To this they answered: "If they mean not so 
wholesome as ye good beer and wine in London (which they so 
dearly love) we will not dispute with them." 

Their sense of justice and desire to demonstrate to the In- 
dians their intention to treat them fairly, is shown by the trial, 
condemnation, and execution of two men for the murder of an 
Indian. This was the second execution in the colony. They suf- 
fered a great deal from attacks of Indians, from time to time. In 
1637, however, with their forces combined with the Narragansetts, 
they wreaked signal vengeance on the Pequots. They found them 
in a fort, and surprised them before day. Entering, they met 
sharp resistance. Some : 

"* * * rane into their houses, & brought out fire and sett 
them on fire, which soone tooke in their matts, & standing close 
togeather, with ye wind, all was quickly on a flame, and therby 
more were bumte to death then was otherwise slain; it bumte 
their bowstrings, and made them unservisable. Those yt scaped 
ye fire were slaine with ye sword ; some hewed to peaces, others 
nme thrue with their rapiers, so as they were quickly dispatchte, 
and very few escaped. It was a fearfuU sight to see them thus 
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frying in ye fyer, and ye streams of blood quenching ye same, 
and horrible was ye stinke & sente therof ; but ye victory seemed a 
sweete sacrifice, and they gave the prays therof to God, who has 
wroght so wonderfully for them, thus to inclose their enimise in 
their hands, and give them so speedily a victory over so proud & 
insulting an enimie." 

We regret to learn that the Naragansetts left all this carnage 
to the English. If the historian appears to gloat over the holo- 
caust, it must be conceded that their provocation was great. 

It is a most interesting fact that about this time an appar- 
ently insignificant event occurred, which with a different outcome 
might have changed the history of all English speaking peoples. 
While it is open to question, I think the weight of authority shows 
that in 1637 the greatest of all the living Puritan leaders deter- 
mined to cast his lot with the Pilgrims, in the new world. John 
Hampden, who as Qarendon says "durst at his own charge sup- 
port the liberty and prosperity of the Kingdom" in 1636 lost his 
cause in the ship-money case, gained greatly in the result, and 
"raised his reputation to a great height throughout the kingdom." 
He brought upon himself the deadly hatred of Charles and Straf- 
ford. Exemplary punishment awaited him when it could be 
safely inflicted. With him was his cousin, plain Oliver Cromwell, 
that sturdy and indomitable spirit whose achievements were des- 
tined to shed an undying lustre upon the English name. They 
took passage in a vessel which lay in the Thames bound for 
America, were on board ready to sail, when an order of Council 
arrived, prohibiting their ship, with seven others, filled with emi- 
grants, from sailing. Later, the ship sailed without them. Had 
Charles known the possibilities in these two men, they would 
have been driven from, not kept in the Kingdom. He worked out 
his own undoing, though he laiew it not. Strafford would hardly 
have promulgated that order had he realized that within four short 
years he was to be cravenly abandoned by his master to the just 
fury of the Roundheads. Charles would have bid them God-speed 
on the voyage, could he have seen that with them was sailing the 
scaffold upon which he was to lose his head, though "nothing in 
his life became him like the leaving of it." 

What a field is here for conjecture. What would have been 
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the course of English history without Hampden and Cromwell? 
Would the Puritans have prevailed, smiting the mailed cavalier 
hip and thigh at Marston Moor and Naseby, if the iron-hearted 
Cromwell had not been there to lead them on? How would the 
battle have gone between prerogative and absolute power, despot- 
ism and the rights of the common people ? What about the Rump 
Parliament, which had become a stench in its own nostrils, had 
there been no Cromwell to scourge them out with "Begone, you 
are no Parliament 1" What would have been the eflfect upon the 
feeble colony if it could have profited by the enlightened wisdom, 
the pure and lofty patriotism of the liberal minded Hampden, and 
received the invincible support of the powerful arm of the creator 
of "old ironsides ?" Who can tell ? It was not so ordered. Work 
awaited them in England seldom committed to man. It could be 
performed by no other. 

The first marriage in the colony was on May 12th, 1621, and 
though among this earnestly religious people was treated as a 
civil contract, and "was thought most requisite to be performed 
by a magistrate, being a civill thing upon which many questions 
of inheritance doe depend." 

Although they were earnest in their religion, they were in- 
clined to liberal ideas in technical matters of doctrines. Whether 
baptism could properly be by immersion or sprinkling was a live 
question with them. It did not appear to them material. Charles 
Chauncey, "a revered, godly and very learned man," was invited 
to be their pastor. "Then fell out some difference about baptism," 
the chronicler says, "he holding it ought only to be by dipping 
and putting ye whole body under water and that sprinkling was 
unlawfull". The church yielded that immersion or dipping was 
lawful, but in this "cold countrie not so conveniente." But they 
could not yield that sprinkling was imlawful, and suggested that 
he administer the ordinance as the convert might desire. "But he 
said he could not yield hereunto." They had a public debate, 
but he was not satisfied. Then they submitted the question to 
the churches of Connecticut and New Haven, and others, "who all 
concluded against him." "But himself was not satisfied there- 
with." So he removed to Situate. 

While they were a sober people, on occasion they could in- 
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dulge in mild, if somewhat elephantine, facetiae. Bradford remem- 
bers a passage "rather of mirth than of waight." The Governor 
called the men out to work one Christmas day, and the most of 
them excused themselves as "it went against their consciences to 
work on ye day." Later he found them "in ye street at play, 
openly." He "took away their impliments, and tould them that 
it was against his conscience that they should play & others work." 
Bradford was sensible of the mirthful character of this incident, 
as he was the Governor who turned the tables on them. He was 
elected Governor in 1621, and served with two interregnums for 
thirty-two years. One of the complaints to Shirley was that: 
"The people are much annoyed with musketoes." To this they re- 
plied : "They are too delicate and unfitte to begin new plantations 
and colonies that cannot endure the biting of a muskeeto, we 
would wish such to keepe at home till at least they be muskeeto 
proofe." 

Bradford knew how to use innuendo. Mr. Allerton, who 
acted as agent for their factors in England, one year brought some 
of his own goods and mixed them with those of his principal. Al- 
lerton's thrifty character is neatly disclosed by Bradford's state- 
ment that "allso what was most vendible and would yeild presente 
pay, usually that was his." 

The strict propriety of the language used in the narrative 
is a distinguishing feature, but now and then there is a lapse. 
They had all the while a great deal of trouble about supplies, 
and their trade with their London factors. Mr. Weston took 
occasion to assure them if all others should fail he would never 
quit, but stick to them if they complied with his conditions. 
"But," says Bradford, "all proved but wind, for he was ye first 
and only man that for sooke them." Thirteen of their London 
friends wrote them a letter in which they urged them not to 
grieve, because they had "been instrtunents to break the ice for 
others who came after with less difficulty." The probabilities are 
that the saying "Man proposeth, God disposeth," used by Herbert 
about 1633, was also coined by Bradford, who in 1647 wrote: 
"Man may propose but God doth dispose." 

Nothing can more completely demonstrate the superb physi- 
cal stamina, as well as the religious austerity, that the Pilgrims 
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transmitted to their children and their children's children than the 
statement of Paul Leicester Ford, that nearly a century later, 
"On Jan. 6, 1706, the very day Franklin was bom, he was bap- 
tized in the Old South Church in Boston — carried thither through 
the deep snow by his mother." The astonishing thing is that they 
both survived. Here is food for reflection upon the degeneracy 
of our modem civilization. 

Like many other human undertaking, the Pilgrims failed 
to fully realize their high anticipations. They no doubt had rea- 
son to believe that the new Q)mmonwealth would be a law-abid- 
ing. God-fearing people. That morality, virtue and uprightness 
would be the rule. They expected obedience to wholesome laws. 
They made the way of the transgressor hard, that there might 
be fewer to walk therein, and that wickedness might not abound. 
That they did not succeed in establishing a Eutopia does not 
necessarily impeach the integrity of their purpose, or detract from 
the sincerity of their efforts. 

They were vexed not only with goodly proportion of crimes 
common to society in every age, but with crimes so foul and de- 
grading as to be unfit for mention and incapable of description in 
this presence. That they were humiliated and keenly felt this con- 
dition clearly appears from the quotation already made. Brad- 
ford says : 

"I confess this may be marvelled at, at least in time to come, 
when the reasons thereof should not be known," and then proceeds 
to give the reasons, four in nimiber : 

First — ^"Where ye Lord begins to sow good seed, ther ye 
envious men will endeavore to sow tares." 

Second — There was so much "laboir & servise" to be done 
they "were glad to take such as they could," and therefore "many 
imtoward servants" were brought over, "both men and woman- 
kind." 

Third — "And a maine reason thereof" was "that finding that 
ther was a movement toward the colonies, many began to make a 
trade of it," hired ships and began to transport "passengers & ther 
goods" and then "to make up ther freight and advance ther profite 
cared not who the persons were, so they had money to pay them, 
and by this means the countrie became pestered with many un- 
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worthy persons," a process which it may be worth noting is now 
being duplicated by the great steamship lines, in the same manner, 
for the same purpose and with the same result 

And, fourthly, being blessed in "outward, as well as spiritual 
things," many came "for ye loaves sake." Some were sent imder 
the "hope that they would be made better, others to get rid of the 
burden & shame that ther dissolute courses inflicted upon ther 
friends" until after twenty years it was "a question whether ye 
greate part be not growne ye worse." 

Upon these reasons they submit to the judgment of posterity. 
Their ideals were so high that they felt some explanations were 
due for their failure to attain them. Yet in their reliance upon a 
Providence that rules and overrules in civil as well as religious 
affairs, the Pilgrims never faltered. To Him they always ap- 
pealed. Still there are those who now cavil at the idea that there 
is any trace of God in the Constitution and the laws. Their pil- 
grimage was " one of nature's own poems, such as she writes in 
broad facts over great continents," says Carlyle. "Black, untamed 
forests are there, and wild savage creatures, but not so cruel as 
Star Chamber hangmen. They thought the earth would yield 
them food if they tilled honestly ; the everlasting heavens would 
stretch there too overhead ; they should be left in peace to prepare 
for eternity, by living in this world of time, worshipping in what 
they thought the true and not the idolatrous way." 

These were the Pilgrims who, grandly inspired by a lofty and 
holy purpose, counted themselves only worthy of being "stepping- 
stones" in the march of civilization. In quaint and curious lan- 
guage, with labored hand, they drew the parent Constitution. It 
was the germ which in its growth and development has given to 
the greatest Republic the world has ever seen, its Constitution. 
Civil and religious liberty were the foimdations upon which they 
built, but they builded better than they knew. They crystallized 
their ideas in a written constitution. The experience of more than 
a century had demonstrated that there is no civil and religious 
liberty, except it be assured by fundamental law establishing the 
immutable boimds beyond which legislative greed, frenzy, or 
cowardice cannot go. Government unrestrained by Constitutional 
limitations is a despotism of men. Liberty and freedom are not 
secure except it be a "government of laws and not of men." 
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Their migration was upward and onward. Forward and not 
backward; ages to come, not ages gone, was their concern. 
Their pilgrimage is one of the great landmarks in the progress of 
the race. It can never be removed. 

'* New occasions taach new duties. Time makes ancient good tmconth. 
They must npward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of truth. 
Let before us gleam her campfires. We ourselves must pilgrims be. 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly, through the desperate wintry 



The President: The audience will rise and ising the 
"Doxology." 

"Praise God, from Whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him, all creatures here below, 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host. 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost" 
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SPRING MEETING. 



The annual May meeting of the New England Society of 
Brooklyn was held Wednesday evening, May 8, 1901, at the 
galleries of the Art Building, 174 Montague street, Brooklyn, 
during which a musical program of great excellence was given 
under the direction of John Hyatt Brewer by the following artists : 
Miss Lida Frank Price, soprano; Miss Alice Merritt, soprano; 
Mrs. Tirzah Hamlen-Ruland, contralto ; Mrs. Marion Van Duyn, 
contralto; Mr. Barclay Dunham, tenor; Mr. George W. Reiff, 
tenor ; Mr. Hugh Elmer Williams, barytone ; Mr. Harry Living- 
stone Chapman, bar3rtone, and Miss Maud Powell, violinist. 

The selections were as follows: i. New England Music, by 
Poets and Composers of New England; (a) Dudley Buck: 
"Hymn to Music," part song, the Double Quartette; (b) Dudley 
Buck: "When the Heart is Young," soprano solo, Miss Price; 
(c) J. C. D. Parker: "Daybreak," part song, the Double Quar- 
tette; (d) George W. Chadwick: (a) "Sweet Wind that Blows," 
tenor solo, Mr. Dunham; Qayton Johns: (6) "I love and the 
world is mine," tenor solo. 2. Arthur Foote: (a) Melody, Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, (b) Mazurka, violin solo. Miss Powell. 3. (a) 
Male Quartette, "Oft in the Stilly Night," folk song, harmonized 
by John Hyatt Brewer, Mr. Reiff, Mr. Williams, Mr. Dunham, 
Mr. Chapman; (6) Berthold Tours, "The Three Singers," con- 
tralto solo, Mrs. Ruland; (c) Arthur Foote: "Come live with 
me and be my love," duet. Miss Merritt, Mrs. Van Duyn. 4. Lalo : 
(a) Russian Song, Ries: (6) Moto Perpetuo, violin solos. Miss 
Powell. 5. (a) Horatio W. Parker: "In May," part song. Miss 
Merritt, Mrs. Van Duyn, Miss Price, Mrs. Ruland; (6) W. H. 
White: "The Village Blacksmith," barytone solo, Mr. Williams; 
(c) George W. Chadwick: "The Pilgrims," cantata, the Double 
Quartette. 6. National Hymn, "America," audience joining. 
Double Quartette and Audience. 

At the reception which was held from 8 to 8.30 o'clock there 
was a large attendance of the members and their friends after 
which the meeting was called to order by President James 
McKeen. After the completion of the musical program, there 
was a social gathering of the members and friends of the Society, 
during which a collation was served. 
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CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION. 



State of New York^ \ 
County of Kings, I ss.: 
City of Brooklyn. ) 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United States and citizens of the 
State of New York, to wit : Benjamin D. Silliman, Calvin £. Pratt, Ripley 
Ropes, Charles Storrs, Hiram W. Hunt, William B. Kendall and John 
Winslow, do hereby certify that we desire to form a Society pursuant to the 
provisions of an act entitled "An Act for the Incorporation of Societies or 
Qubs for certain lawful purposes," passed May 12, 1875, ^^d of the act 
extending and amending said act 

That the corporate name of said Society is to be The New England 
Society in the City of Brooklyn^ and the objects for which such Society 
is formed are to encourage the study of New England History and for such 
purpose to establish a Library, and also for social purposes, and to pro- 
mote charity and good fellowship among its members. 

That the term of existence of said Society shall be fifty years. 

That the number of Directors who shall manage the concerns of said 
Society shall be twelve ; and the names of such Directors for the first year 
are the following, to wit: Benjamin D. Silliman, John Winslow, Calvin E. 
Pratt, Henry W. Slocum, William B. Kendall, Charles Storrs, William H. 
Lyon, Ripley Ropes, George H. Fisher, Hiram W. Hunt, A. S. Barnes, A. 
W. Tenney. 

That the name of the city in which the operations of such Society are 
to be carried on is the City of Brooklyn, in the County of Kings, and State 
of New York. 

Witness: BENJ. D. SILLIMAN, 

John Heymncer, Jr. C E. PRATT, 

RIPLEY ROPES, 
JOHN WINSLOW, 
HIRAM W. HUNT, 
CHAS. STORRS, 
WM. B. KENDALL, 

State of New York, J 
County of Kings, V ss.: 
City of Brooklyn. j 

On this 25th day of February, A. D. 1880, before me personally 
appeared Benjamin D. Silliman, Calvin E. Pratt, Ripley Ropes, Charles 
Storrs, Hiram W. Hunt, William B. Kendall and John Winslow, to me 
known to be the indivduals described in and who executed the foregoing 
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certificate, and they severally before me signed the said certificate, and 
acknowledged that they signed the same for the purposes therein men- 
tioned. 

JOHN HEYDINGER. Jr., 

Notary PubUc, 
Kings County. 
N. Y. 

I hereby approve the within certificate, and consent that it be filed. 

J. W. GILBERT, 
/. S. C. 

Filed in the ofiice of the Qerk of the Comity of Kings, and in the o£Bce 
of the Secretary of State at Albany, February 27, 1880, for the incorpo- 
rators, by JOHN WINSLOW. 



CERTIFICATE. 



State op New York, \ 
County op Kings, v ss.: 
City op Bbooklyn. ) 

The undersigned do hereby certify and declare : 

Ftrj/.— That "The New England Society in the City of Brooklyn" is a 
Corporation duly created and organized under and pursuant to an act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, entitled "An Act for the Incorpora- 
tion of Societies or Qubs for certain lawful purposes," passed May 12, iSySt 
and the act or acts amending or extending said act 

Second, — ^That the number of Directors of said Corporation is twelve, 
and the names of its present Board of Directors are: Benjamin D. Silli- 
man, John Winslow, Calvin E. Pratt, Asa W. Tenney, Benjamin F. Tracy, 
A. S. Barnes, Henry W. Slocum, Hiram W. Hunt, William H. Lyon, Will- 
iam B. Kendall, George H. Fisher and Albert E. Lamb. 

Third.— Thsit by virtue of this certificate, made and signed pursuant to 
the statutes in such case made and provided, the number of directors of 
said Corporation is hereby increased from twelve to twenty. 

Fourth. — That said Corporation shall hereafter have twenty Directors, 
and the names of its additional Directors are : Joseph F. Knapp, Nelson G. 
Carman, Jr.; Ransom H. Thomas, William H. Williams, J. S. Case, 
George B. Abbott, Charles N. Manchester and J. Lester Keep, who shall, 
respectively, hold office therein until a new election thereof shall be had, as 
provided in the Statutes and By-Laws of said Corporation. 
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Fifth, — That the undersigned are the existing Directors of said Corpo- 
ration who make and sign this certificate. 

JOHN WINSLOW, C. E. PRATT. 

HIRAM W. HUNT, A. W. TENNEY. 

BENJ. F. TRACY, BENJ. D. SILLIMAN, 

H. W. SLOCUM, ALBERT E. LAMB. 
GEORGE H. FISHER, 



On the agth day of September, 1885, before me personally appeared 
John Winslow, Hiram W. Hmit, Benjamin F. Tracy, H. W. Slocum and 
George H. Fisher, and on September 30, 1885, C. E. Pratt, A. W. Tenney, 
Benjamin D. Silliman and Albert E. Lamb, to me known to be the indi- 
viduals who signed the foregoing certificate ; and they severally before me 
signed said certificate, and acknowledged that they made and signed it 
for the purpose stated therein. 

, • . JOHN CURRIE, 

(notaual ) Notary Public, 

i SEAL, \ Kings County, 

^' . ^ N. Y. 

I hereby approve the within certificate, and consent that it be filed. 

EDGAR M. CULLEN, 
September 30, 1885. /. S. C. 



State op New York^ ) 
County of Kings. )^' 

I, Rodney Thursby, Qerk of the County of Kings, and Qerk of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York, in and for said county (said 
Court being a Court of Record), do hereby certify that I have com- 
pared the annexed with the original certificate increasing the number of 
directors of "The New England Society in the City of Brooklyn," filed and 
recorded in my ofiice September 30, 1885, and that the same is a true tran- 
script thereof, and of the whole of such original. 

, ^ In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 

•j SEAL. [ and affixed the seal of said County Court, this 30th 

"— V ' day of September, 1885. 

RODNEY THURSBY, 
Clerk. 

Note. — ^Duplicate filed in the office of the Secretary of State. 
8 
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BY-LAWS. 

Adopted May 6, 1881. 



ARTICLE I. 

OBJECTS OF THS SOCIETY. 

The New England Society in the City of Brooklyn is incorpo- 
rated and organized to commemorate the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers; 
to encourage the study of New England history; to establish a library and 
to promote charity, good fellowship, and social intercourse among its 
members. 

ARTICLE II. 

MEMBERSHIP, ADMISSION FEE AND DUES. 

1. Any male person of good moral character who is a native or 
descendant of a native of any of the New England States, and who is 
eighteen years old or more, is eligible to, and may be elected a member of 
the Society at any meeting thereof, or at any meeting of the Board of 
Directors ; provided, that no person so elected shall have or exercise any 
right or privilege of membership before paying the admission fee to the 
Treasurer. 

2. The admission fee shall be five dollars. 

3. The dues shall be five dollars a year, and shall be pasrable in the 
month of January in each year. 

4. Dues not paid on or before the first day of November in each year 
shall be deemed in arrears. 

5. No member in arrears shall vote at any meeting of the Society or be 
eligible to any office therein. 

6. If the dues of any member shall remain unpaid for a period exceed- 
ing one year, the Board of Directors may drop the name of such member 
from the rolls for non-payment of dues. 

7. Any member of the Society in good standing may become a Life 
Member on paying to the Treasurer, at one time, the sum of fifty dollars, 
and thereafter such member shall be exempt from further payment of dues. 

8. If for any cause any person shall cease to be a member of the 
Society, all the right, title and interest of such person in and to the 
funds and property of the Society shall revert to and be vested in the 
Society. 
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ARTICLE m. 

ANNUAL MEETING OP THE SOCIETY AND ELECTION OP DIBECTORS. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society for the election of Directors, and 
other business, shall be held on the first Wednesday in December, at such 
hour and place as the Directors may determine. The Recording Secretary 
shall publish (in two daily newspapers of the City of Brooklyn) a notice 
of such meeting three consecutive days prior thereto, and shall send a 
copy of such notice by mail, postpaid, to each member of the Society. The 
twenty Directors of the Society having been divided into four classes of 
five Directors each, as provided by law, the Society shall at every Annual 
Meeting elect by ballot five Directors for a term of four years, or until 
their successors are elected. 

ARTICLE IV. 

OFFICERS AND THEIR ELECTION. 

1. The officers of the Society shall be a President, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Second Vice-President, Treasurer, Recording Secretary, Correspond' 
ing Secretary, Historiographer and Librarian. 

2. Such officers shall be elected by the Directors at the first meeting of 
the Board after the Annual Meeting of the Society, and shall hold office for 
the term of one year, or until their successors are elected. 

ARTICLE V. 

DUTIES OF DIRECTORS. 

It shall be the duty of the Directors to control and manage the affairs 
and funds of the Society; to elect officers; to fill vacancies in the Board; 
to elect members and honorary members to, and Standing Committees and 
Council of, the Society, and to do all lawful things whidi they may deem 
expedient and proper to promote the objects of the Society. Seven of the 
Directors shall be a quorum. 

ARTICLE VI. 

DITTIES OF PRESIDENT AND VICE-FRESIDENTS. 

1. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of 
the Society and the Board of Directors. In his absence the First Vice- 
President, or in his absence the Second Vice-President ; or in the absence 
of all such officers at any meeting of the Society, one of its members may 
be selected to preside thereat In the absence of all such officers at any 
meeting of the Board of Directors, one of the Directors may be selected to 
preside thereat 

2. At the Annual Meeting of the Society it shall be the duty of the 
President to make a report, stating such matters as he may deem of interest 
and importance to the Society. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

DUTIES OP TSKASURKR. 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of the seal, 
money, ftmds and securities of the Society; to pay all bills and accounts, 
to collect all sums of money and accounts, fees and dues ; to keep a record 
of all moneys received and paid, and render an account thereof to the 
Board of Directors ; to report to the Society at the Annual Meeting, and 
to perform such other duties as may be assigned him by the Board of 
Directors. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

DUTIES OF RBCOSDING SECRETARY. 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to call, as herein pro- 
vided, all meetings of the members, Directors and Council of the Society ; 
to make and keep a record of the acts and proceedings of such meetings ; 
to notify all persons of their election as members. Directors, Officers, 
Council or Standing Committees of the Society; to furnish the President 
data for his Annual Report; to prepare and have printed annually a 
pamphlet containing the names of the Officers, Directors, Councils, Mem- 
bers and Committees of the Society, the By-Laws, and an account of the 
proceedings of the Annual Meeting and Dinner, and to perform such other 
duties as may be assigned him by the Board of Directors and Standing 
Committees. 

ARTICLE IX. 

DUTIES OP CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct such 
correspondence as may be required by the Board of Directors and the 
Standing Committees. 

ARTICLE X. 

DUTY OP THE HISTORIOGRAPHER. 

It shall be the duty of the Historiographer to prepare the necrology of 
members, to keep a record of the deaths of members, to place the date of 
their birth and death, and the date of their admission to the Society, and on 
the last day of November, in each year, to make a copy of such record 
for the preceding year, and to deliver such copy to the President three 
da3rs before the Annual Meeting. 

ARTICLE XI. 

DUTIES OP THE LIBRARIAN. 

It shall be the duty of the Librarian to classify, catalogue and take 
charge of all books, pamphlets and relics which may become the property 
of the Society; to acknowledge all donations of books, pamphlets and 
relics, and to make and deliver to the President, three days before the 
Annual Meeting, a report of the condition of the Library. 
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ARTICLE XII. 

ELECTION AND DUTIES OP THE COUNCIL. 

The Directors shall elect, annually, a Council of thirty members, who 
shall hold office for one year from their election, or until their successors 
are elected. Members of the Council may advise and consult with the 
Directors and Officers on matters of interest or importance to the Society. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

In the month of January or February, in each year, the Board of 
Directors shall elect five Standing Conmiittees, consisting of three persons 
each — a Committee on Finance ; a Committee on Charity ; a Committee on 
Invitations; a Committee on Annual Dinner; a Conmiittee on Publica- 
tions. Each of such Committees may consist of two Directors and one 
member of the Society, and shall hold office for the term of one year, or 
until their successors are elected; and shall be subject to the control of 
the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on Finance to audit all bills and 
accounts of the Society in the months of June and November in each year, 
and to perform such other duties relating to the accounts, funds and 
finances of the Society as may be assigned them by the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE XV. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHAEITY. 

It shall be the duty of the Conunittee on Charity to distribute and dis- 
burse such moneys as may be appropriated by the Board of Directors for 
charitable purposes, as provided by Article Twenty-four, and to render an 
account of all such distributions and disbursements to the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

ARTICLE XVI. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON INVITATIONS. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on Invitations to invite and re- 
ceive all guests of the Society at the Annual Dinner ; to select the speakers, 
and prepare and assign the toasts. 

ARTICLE XVII. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON ANNUAL DINNER. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on Annual Dinner to make all 
arrangements, and to do and procure each and everything therefor, not 
herein otherwise provided to be done and procured. 
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ARTICLE XVIIL 

DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEX ON FUBUCATIONS. 

It shall be the duty of the G>mmittee on Publications to supervise such 
publications as the Recording Secretary is required to make by Article 
Eight, and perform such other duties as may be assigned them by the 
Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE XIX. 

ANNUAL DINNER. 

The Annual Dinner of the Society shall be held in the month of Decem- 
ber, on such day as may be designated by the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE XX. 

SPECIAL MEETINGS OP THE SOCIETY. 

On the request in writing of any five members of the Society, the 
President, or if he be absent from the city, either of the Vice-Presidents, 
shall request the Secretary to call a special meeting of the Society. In 
compliance therewith the Secretary shall cause a notice of such meeting to 
be published in two daily newspapers published in the City of Brooklyn, 
for three consecutive days prior thereto, and shall send (by mail, postpaid) 
a copy of such notice to each member of the Society. 

ARTICLE XXI. 

MEETING OP THE BOAKD OP DIRECTORS. 

The President, or if he be absent from the city, either of the Vice- 
Presidents, or any three Directors, may request the Secretary to call a 
meeting of the Board of Directors. In compliance therewith, the Secretary 
shall send (by mail, postpaid) to each Director a notice of such meeting, 
at least one day prior thereto. 

ARTICLE XXIL 

ORDER OP BUSINESS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OP THE SOaXTY. 

1st Reading of Minutes of last Annual Meeting. 

2d. Election of Members. 

3d. Report of Standing Committees. 

4th. Report of Treasurer. 

5th. Report of President 

6th. Other Business. 

ARTICLE XXIII. 

ORDER OP BUSINESS AT DIRECTORS' MEETINa 

1st Reading of the Minutes. 

3d. Report of Committees. 

3d. Election of Members. 

4th. Report of Treasurer. 

5th. Other Business. 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 

CHAKITIBS. 

If in the judgment of the Board of Directors they are in need of it, the 
widow or children of any deceased member shall receive from the fmids of 
the Society a sum equal to five times the amount such deceased member has 
paid to the Society; such sum to be paid in equal annual payments for five 
successive years after the decease of such member. The same annuity shall 
not be paid to any such widow after she shall have married again, but shall 
be paid to such of the children as are not able to earn their subsistence. 

ARTICLE XXV. 

BISIGNATIONS. 

All resignations of membership in the Society shall be in writing and 
shall be delivered to the Recording Secretary. 

ARTICLE XXVI. 

AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS. 

The By-Laws of the Society may be altered and amended by a vote of 
two-thirds of all the Directors, provided that a written notice of such pro- 
posed alteration and amendment shall have been presented at a meeting of 
the Board, held one month or more previous to the adoption thereof. 



ANNUAL RECEPTIONS. 

Resolutions adopted at a meeting of the Board of Directors, held Feb- 
ruary 4, z886. Amended January, 1S91, 

There shall be an annual reception on a day named by the committee, 
not earlier than February nor later than May, in each year. A special com- 
mittee consisting of two members, in addition to the President, who shall 
be ex officio a member thereof, shall take charge of such reception, at which 
refreshments shall be served, and such number of guests may be invited by 
each member as shall be determined by the committee. 
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HONORARY, LIFE AND ANNUAL MEMBERS. 



HONORARY MEMBERS. 

*Gcn. U. S. Grant 
*Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes. 
*Hon. William M. Evarts. 
'KSen. William T. Sherman. 
*Rev. Noah Porter, D.D. 
♦Hon. Chester A. Arthur. 

Hon. William P. Fryc. 

Rev. Timothy Dwight, LL.D. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D. 
♦Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. 

Hon. Joseph H. Choate. 
♦Gen. Horace Porter. 

Prof. Charles E. West, LL.D. 

Admiral George Dewey. 
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*Atkiiu. Edwin 
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♦Dickinson, J. C. 
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♦Dike, Camden C. 


1880 
(1 

** 

u 

I89I 


♦Beach, M. S. 
♦Beadle, Erastus F. 
♦Brookman, H. D. 
♦Barnes, Alfred Smith 
Bridgman, Herbert L. 


« 

1881 
« 

1891 


Durkee, E. R. 
♦Dennis, Charles 
Denny, Charles A 
Davenport, Wm. B. 
Downing, Benjamin W. 


<l 


Betts, John Hunt 




E 


1892 


Bassett, Edwin P. 


1880 


Eames, E. E. 


1896 


♦Bates, James H. 




p 


1880 


C 

Carman, Nelson G., Jr. 


1880 


Fish, Latham A. 


l< 


Carey, Isaac H. 
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♦Coffin, Henry 


1880 


♦Gager, Oliver Ager 


it 


Oaflin, H. A. 




H 


a 


Qaflin, John 




tt 


♦Qaflin, Horace Brigham 


1880 


Hine, Ethel C 


tt 


Cowing, James R. 


« 


Hunt, Hiram W. 


u 


Cutter, Ralph L. 


it 


♦Hutchinson, John B. 


1881 


♦Cross, Alfred F. 


tt 


Hulbert, H. C. 


1884 


Cross, William T. 


1892 


♦Hoyt, Mark 


1893 


Cross, Ferdinand Louis 


1894 


Hoyt, Mark, Jr. 
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DeccAMd. 
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1880 
1887 


Johnson, J. G., M.D. 
Jacobs, John E. 


1887 
1893 


Palmer, Lowell M. 
Prentiss, George H. 
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1880 


♦Richardson, Leonard 


1880 


Keep, J. Lester, M.D. 


tt 


♦Robinson, M. W. 


1882 


*Knapp, Joseph F. 


tt 


♦Rodman, Thomas H. 


«< 


*Knowlton, E. F. 
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♦Robbins, Amos 


1890 


Knowlton, Eben J. 


tt 


♦Ropes, Ripley 
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1883 


Richards, Edmund Ira, Jr. 


1880 


Lewis, Edwin A., M.D. 


I89I 


Ropes, Walter P. 
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Leonard, Lewis H. 


tt 


Ropes, Albert G. 




tt 


♦Low, A. A. 
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♦Low, Josiah 0. 


1880 


♦Silliman, Benjamin D. 
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♦Lyman, E. H. R. 


tt 


♦Smith, James W. 
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Lyon, William H. 


tt 


♦Spicer, E., Jr. 


1883 


Laighton, George J. 


tt 


♦Storrs, Augustus 


1889 


Low, Seth 


tt 


♦Storrs, Charles 


f( 


Logan, W. S. 


tt 


♦Stranahan, J. S. T. 


1893 


Low, A. A. 
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1880 


♦Taylor, Franklin E. 


1880 


Mathewson, Arthur, M.D. 


tt 


♦Thayer, George A. 


tt 


♦Mallory, Charles Henry 


tt 


Tweedy, John A. 


1890 


Mallory, Charles 


1887 


Taylor, William A. 




N 


tt 


Thornton, Thomas A. 


1880 


Noyes, Henry F. 




V 
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♦Noyes, James A. 


1880 


Valentine, B. E. 


tt 


♦Noyes, James S. 




W 






1880 


Waterman, Edwin S. 







tt 


♦White, Thomas 


1888 


Olcott, George M. 


tt 


♦Winslow, John 




P 


1882 


♦Wheeler, Charles H. 


1880 


♦Pratt, Charles 


1884 


Wilcox, George N. 


tt 


Putnam, Nathaniel D. 


1887 


♦Wheeler, George S. 


tt 


Putnam, William A. 


I89I 


Wade, William D. 


tt 


♦Pierrepont, Henry E. 


1893 


White, A. T. 
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Deceased. 






ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Bleetod. A 


Elected. 


1880 


♦Annan, Edward 


1881 


♦Averill, J. Otis 


tt 


♦Arnold, E. H. 


1882 


Allen, Franklin 


tt 


♦Archer, George Beckford 


tt 


Atwood, Quincy A. 


1881 


Abbott, George B. 


1885 


♦Adams, John P. 
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Deeeaeed. 
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1893 
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1900 
1902 

1880 



1882 
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1886 
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1887 

1890 
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I89I 



1892 

1893 
it 

1894 



189s 
1897 
1898 
1899 



♦Allabcn, James R. 
*Atkins, Edwin H. 

Abbott, Phillips 

Allen, John P. 

Adams, Charles A. 

Abernethy, J. W. 

Appleton, R. Ross 
B 
♦Bailey, James S. 
♦Babcock, John H. 
♦Bass, Samuel G. 
♦Bulkley, Edwin 
♦Bill, C E., Jr. 
♦Bestow, Marcns P. 
♦Britton, Winchester 

Bartlett, Willard 

Beale, William P. 

Belcher, Samuel E. 

Benedict, R. D. 
♦Benedict, R. S. 

Brainard, George C. 

Brown, Joseph E. 
♦Brown, William A. 
♦Bumham, Lyman S. 
♦Bartlett, David W. 

Babcock, David S. 

Boody, David A. 

Brady, James 

Brooks, George G. 

Bardwell, Willis A. 

Burr, Joseph A, 

Bailey, Frank 

Barnes, E, H. 

Burwell, Charles D. 

Burtis, John H. 

Beecher, William C 

Bartlett, George K 
♦Baker, Rev. C. R., DD. 
♦Brewster, Rev. J. 

Burr, John T. 

Brewster, Walter S. 

Baldwin, W. H., Jr. 

Bartlett, Homer L. 

Billings, Elmer Mandeville 



1900 Bulkley, Charles Hubbdl 



1880 



1883 



1885 
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1886 

I89I 
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1894 
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189s 
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1899 
1900 



1880 



I88I 
1885 



1887 
1889 
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Candee, Edward D. 

Chase, William H. 

Chittenden, S. B. 
♦Cement, N. H. 
♦Coit, William 

Colton, F. H., M.D. 
♦Corbin, Austin 
♦Creamer, William G. 
♦Crary, George 
♦Oapp, John Francis 
♦Collins, Henry 
♦Carey, Nathaniel Harris 
♦Chittenden, Simeon B. 
♦Qaflin, Aaron 
♦Cowing, James Aranson 
♦Carman, Nelson G., Sr. 
♦Childs, William H. H. 

Collins, Henry C 
♦Qarke, Chas. M. 
♦Case, James S. 

Chadwick, Chas. N. 

Cordier, A. J. 

Chandler, F. H. 

Chandler, A. B. 

CoflBn, Isaac S. 

Candler, Robert W. 

Chapin, Henry, Jr. 

Chittenden, R. Percy 

Cushman, Avery P. 

D 

Davenport, C B. 

Davenport, Julius 
♦Dike, W. H. 
♦Dodge, Harry Eugene 

Doty, Ethan Allen 

DuVal, Horace C. 

Davenport, Wm. B. 

Dewson, James B. 

Dwight, Elihu 

Dame, Augustus A. 
♦Davenport, A. B. 
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Dresser, Horace £. 
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Driggs, Marshall S. 


1880 


Hart, Henry S. 
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Dearborn, D. B. 
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♦Harteau, Henry 


1894 


DuVal, Guy 
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♦Hatch, W. T. 
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Dwight, F. A. 
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Healey, Jacob F. 


1897 


Dike, Norman S. 
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♦Henry, John F. 


1899 


Dean, Mathcw 


tt 


Hine, Francis L. 


1900 


Dewey, Rev. H. P. 
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Hill, John L. 


1902 


Downs, Daniel H. 
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♦Huntley, Richard H. 
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Hutchinson, Henry E. 
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♦How, James 


1880 


Earle, Henry 
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♦Howard, John Tasker 
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♦Edwards, S. J. 
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♦Holmes, E. 
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♦Elwell, J. W. 
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♦Howard, Samud E. 
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*Elliott, Jos. Bailey, M.D. 


1882 


Hobbs, Edward H. 


1882 


Elliott, Henry 


1883 


♦Hitchings, Benj. G. 


1886 


*Emerson, Henry 


1884 


Hyde, Joel W., M.D. 


1896 


Edson, Benj., M.D. 


1886 


Heath, Henry R. 
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Hart,R.N. 


1880 


♦Farley, Rev. FredTc A., D.D. 


1888 


Healey, James I. 


« 


Fisher, George H. 


1889 


♦How, Charies 
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*FoUett, A. W. 


1890 


Hurd. Wm. B., Jr. 
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*Ford, Gordon L. 


1891 


Hayden, Henry I. 
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♦Frothingham, John W. 
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Hooper, Franklin W. 


it 


♦Frothingham, Abram R. 


It 


Higgins, Algernon S. 


tt 


♦Frothingham, Isaac H. 


1892 


Hooker, Henry D. 


1886 


Fletcher, George H. 
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Hooker, Edw., U. S. N. 


1894 


Fairchild, Julian D. 
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Hewett, Thos. B. 
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Frothingham, Theodore L 
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♦Hall, Rev. Chas. H., D.D. 


1897 


Friend, Walter, M.D. 
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Haley, Albert 
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♦Freeman, H. R. 
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Hopkins, Lewis C. 


1898 


Forbes, Rev. John P. 
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Halliday, Frank S. 
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Fahnestock, Gates D. 


tt 


Howard, W. C 
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Hull, Charies A. 


1880 


♦Greenwood, John 


1896 


Hoyt, C A. 
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♦Goodnow, Abel Franklin 


1897 


Hooper, W. H., Jr. 


1882 


♦Gilbert, Jasper W. 
Gleason, Andrew W. 
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Hussey, John W. 
Hibbard, Omri W. 


1886 


♦Gregory, George F. 
Gates, Nelson J. 
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Hibbard, Edward A. 
Hoyt, Edward B. 
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Goddard, J. F. 


1900 


Holden, Fred'k C, M.D. 


1894 


Guild, Frederick A. 


1902 


Hill, Frank Pierce 
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Goodnough, Walter S. 
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Gregory, F. U. 


1880 


♦Ives, Arthur C 
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1893 Ingcrsoll, Rev. Wm. H. 

1898 Ingall8» William B. B. 

" Ingcrsoll, Rev. E. P. 
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1881 
1886 
1892 
1901 

1880 
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1899 

1880 



1882 
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James, Darwin R. 

Johnson, Jesse. 
♦Judd, Herbert L. 

Jennings, Abraham G. 

Jarrctt, Arthur R., M.D. 
♦Jacobs, S. B. 

K 

♦Kendall, Wm. B. 

Kennedy, £. R. 
♦KeUogg, Edward H. 
♦Kimball, Ira Allen 

Knowlton, C. C 

Kimball, R. J. 

L 

Lacey, Richard 

Lamb, Albert E. 
♦Langley, Wm. C. 

Langley, Wm. H. 

Latimer, Frederick B. 

Latimer, Brainard G. 
♦Lawrence, C. F. 
♦Litchfield, Rufus 

Low, Wm. G. 
♦Low, Ethelbert Mills 
♦Libby, William P. 
♦Langdon, P. C 
♦Lowell, Thomas W. 

Levermore, C. H. 

Lyman, Frank 

M 

MaxweU, H. W. 
♦Moore, Thomas S. 
♦Manning, Richard H. 

Merrill, George P. 
♦Marvin, Joseph Howard 
♦Merrill, William G. 

McKeen, James 
♦Manchester, C. N. 
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Morse, George L. 
♦MaxweU, E. L. 

Moore, Charles A. 

Maxwell, J. R. 
♦Morse, Lyman D. 

Matthews, James 

Morse, Jerome E. 

Mather, Roderick B. 

Moore, Albert R. 

Mclntire, Henry E. 

Mosher, Oiarles H. 

N 

♦Northup, D. L. 
♦Norton, John 
♦Noyes, Stephen B. 

Nichols, William H. 

Newton, Albro J. 
O 

Ormsbee, Allen I. 

Otis, Charles H. 
P 

Packard, Edwin 
♦Packard, Mitchel N. 

Parsons, Charles H. 
♦Parsons, F. E. 
♦Parsons, L. A. 

Partridge, John N. 

Penfield, S. N. 
♦Plummer, J. S. 
♦Pratt, Calvin E. 

Pratt, Charles M. 
♦Pope, Samuel Putnam 

Perry, A. J. 
♦Pease, George L. 
♦Perry, John C. 
♦Pratt, Henry 

Price, George A. 

Paine, Arthur R., M.D. 
♦Patterson, Calvin 

Perry, W. A. 
♦Perham, A. G. 

Putnam, Harrington 

Proctor, A. W. S. 
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♦Tupper, Wm. Vaughan 
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♦Thayer, Nathan 
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Pratt, H. L. 
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♦Taggard, William H. 
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Palmer, George W. 
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Thayer, N. Townsend 


1898 


Pratt, W. H. B., M.D. 
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Tebbetts, Noah 
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Perry, Wilton H. 
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Turner, J. Spencer 
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Paul, Wm. A, 0. 
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Tinker, Charles A. 
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♦Thompson, Willett 
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♦Robinson, Jeremiah P. 
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♦Titus, Henri 
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*Ropes, R. W. 
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♦Tate, Henry M. 
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*Roby, Ebenezer 
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Tredwell, George H., M.D, 
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Randall, Howard S. 
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Thomas, Edward B. 


1894 


Roberts, George H. 
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Taft, Enos N. 


1902 


Redfield, Henry L. 
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♦Utter, Samuel S. 
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Sanborn, N. B. 
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*Shaw, Philander K. 
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Van Wyck, Augustus 
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♦Sheldon, Henry 
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♦Sheldon, Henry K. 
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♦Wallace, James P. 
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♦Slocum, Henry W. 
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Wheeler, H. W. 
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Snow, Michael 
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♦Wheelock, A. D. 
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Stanton, John S. 
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White, A. M. 
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♦Steams, Joel W. 
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Whitman, Isaac Allen 
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♦Sedgwick, John Webster 
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♦Williams, William H. 
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♦Sanger, Henry 
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Wood, C. D. 
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♦Sanborne, Daniel E, 
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♦Woodruff, Albert 
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♦Spooner, Alden J. 
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♦Wheeler, Andrew Smith 
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♦Storrs, James H. 
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♦Woodford, Walter Oliver 
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Sherman, John T. 
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♦Whitemore, WiUiam H. 
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Southard, George H. 
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♦Wheeler, Russell L. 
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Scott, Rufus L. 
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♦Waring, William Henry 
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Skerry, Amory T. 
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♦Webster, E. G. 


1884 


♦Snow, Ambrose 
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Warren, Horace M. 
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Sturges, William P. 
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Wellington, Walter L. 
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♦Sherrill, Henry W. 
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White, W. A. 
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Steele, Hiram R. 
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Woodruff, Timothy L. 
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Silver, Charles A. 
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Wheelock, William E. 
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Sanford, John A. 


1889 


Ward, Fred'k A. 
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Storer, Eben 


1892 


Wood, Howard O. 
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Scrimgeour, James H. 
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♦Wadsworth, E. C, D.D.S. 
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Wingate, George W. 


1880 


♦Taylor, James R. 


1898 


Worthley, Herbert S. 
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Tracy, Benjamin F. 
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Wilson, Rev. Daniel M. 


1882 


♦Tucker, H. A., M.D. 
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Whiting, W. J. 
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Deceated. 
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Some years ago it was suggested that it would be of inter- 
est to the Society if, in connection with its annual report, there 
was published a roll of the members classified according to the 
State, county and town in which those members who are 
natives of New England were bom, or according to the State, 
county and town in which were bom the ancestors of those who, 
although not themselves natives, are eligible to membership as 
descendants of natives of New England. A circular was accord- 
ingly sent to each member of the Society, requesting the informa- 
tion necessary to make such a classification. Very many replies 
were received, and from the information thus obtained the follow- 
ing tables have been prepared. That these tables are not complete 
is due partly to the fact that no attempt was made to obtain the 
information necessary to properly classify former members of the 
Society who are now deceased, and partly to the fact that some of 
the present members of the Society did not respond to the circular. 
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MAINE. 



List of members of the New Bngland Society in the Borough of 
Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Maine, with the 
name of the county and town where bom. 

NAMB. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Brooks, Geo. G Kemiebec HallowelL 

Chase, Wm. H Penobscot Dexter. 

Dearborn, D. B Kennebec Pittston. 

McKeen, James Ctunberland Brunswick. 

Morse, George L Penobscot Bangor. 

OtiSv Charles H Waldo ••... Unity. 

Parsons, C. H Lincoln Wiscasset 

Sturges, Wm. P Cumberland Gorham. 

Whitman, Isaac A Penobscot Bangor. 

Worthley, Herberts Franklin Strong. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



List of members of the New Bngland Society in the Borough of 
Brooklyn who are natives of the State of New Hampshire, 
with the name of the county and town where born : 

NAIIK. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Hooper, P. W Cheshire Walpole. 

Laighton, Geo. J Rockingham Portsmouth. 

Langley, Wm. H Rockingham South Hampton. 

Perry, Timothy Hillsboro New Ipswich. 

Tebbetts, Noah Strafford Rochester. 
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VERMONT. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough 
of Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Vermont, with 
the name of the county and town where bom : 

MAIIX. COUIITT. TOWN. 

Abbott, Greoige B Orange Brookfield. 

Benedict, Robert D Chittenden Burlington. 

Brainard, George C Franklin St Albans. 

Chandler, Albert B Orange Randolph. 

Chandler, Prank H Orange Randolph. 

Fletcher, Oeorge H Caledonia Lyndon. 

Hoyt, Edward B Franklin St Albans. 

Johnson, Jesse Orange Bradford. 

Kimball, Robert J Orange Randolph. 

Silver, Charles A Windsor Norwich. 

Tinker, Charles A Washington Chelsea. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough 
of Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Massachusetts, 
with the name of the county and town where bom : 

NAME. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Atwood, Quincy A Norfolk Brookline. 

Bardwell, W. A Berkshire Williamstown. 

Bartlett, Willard Worcester Uxbridge. 

Bassett, Edwin P 

Bridgman, Herbert L Hampshire Amherst. 

Brown, Joseph E Suffolk Boston. 

Claflin, Henry A Worcester Milford. 

Coffin, I. Sherwood Nantucket Nantucket 

Davenport, Cyrus B Bristol New Bedford. 

Denny, Charles A Suffolk Boston. 

Dewson, James B Suffolk Boston. 

Eames, Edward E Worcester Milford. 

Forbes, Rev. John P 

Goddard, J. F Plymouth Brockton. 

Guild, Fred A Norfolk Dedham. 

Healey, Jacob F Norfolk Weymouth. 

Heath, Henry R Berkshire Tyringham. 

Hibbard, Edward A Suffolk Boston. 

Knowlton, Eben J Worcester West Upton. 

Lamb, Albert E Worcester Worcester. 

Lyon, Wm. H Hampden Holland. 

Packard, Edwin Norfolk Roxbury. 

Paine, Arthur R. Worcester Holden. 

Partridge, John N Worcester Leicester. 

Putnam, Harrington Worcester Shrewsbury. 

Randall, Howard S Middlesex Billerica. 

Richards, E. Ira, Jr Bristol North Attleboro. 

Ropes, Walter P Essex Salem. 

Scott, Rufus L Berkshire Lanesborough. 

Skerry, Jr., Amory T Plymouth Plymouth. 

Snow, Michael Barnstable Truro. 

Southard, Ceorge H Suffolk Boston. 

Warren, Horace M Middlesex Watertown. 

Wellington, Walter L Middlesex East Boston. 

Whiting, W. J Norfolk Franklin. 

Wood, Cornelius D Hampshire Northampton. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough 
of Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Rhode Island, 
with the name of the county and town where born : 

MAMB. COUNTir. TOWN. 

Earle, Henry Providence Providence. 

Hooker^ Henry D %Providence Providence. 

Ormsbee, Allen I Providence Providence. 

Waterman, Edwin S Providence Providence. 
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CONNECTICUT. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough 
of Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Connecticut, 
with the name of the county and town where born : 

NAMX. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Abbott, Phillips New London Norwich. 

Barnes, B. H New London Stonington. 

Candee, Edward D Litchfield Woodbury. 

Chapin, Henry, Jr Litchfield Salisbury. 

Chadwick, Charles N New London Old Lyme. 

Davenport, Jnlins Fairfield New Canaan. 

Dean, Matthew Fairfield Stamford. 

Fairchild, Julian D Fairfield Stratford. 

Oleason, A. W New London Montville. 

Hart, Noah R Litchfield ComwalL 

Hayden, Henry } New Haven New Haven. 

Hine, Francis L Litchfield New Milford. 

Hooker, Edward Hartford Farmington. 

Hurd, Jr., Wm. B New Haven Birmingham. 

Hyde. Joel W Middlesex Westbrook. 

Jennings, Abraham G Fairfield Fairfield. 

Keep, J. Lester New Haven New Haven. 

Kennedy, Elijah R Hartford Hartford. 

Lattimer, Brainard G New London Chesterfield. 

Lewis, Edwin A. New Haven Nangatuck. 

Mallory, C New London Mystic 

Mathewson, Arthur Windham Brooklyn. 

Sherman, John T. Hartford Snffield. 

Ward, Frederic A Hartford Farmington. 

Woodmff, Timothy L New Haven New Haven. 
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MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 



The Annual Meeting of the Society for the election of Directors, and 
other business, will be held on the first Wednesday in December. It is very 
desirable to have all the members of the Society present at this meeting. 



FORM OF A BEQUEST. 



f (SiVC nnt> Xcaucntb to 'The New England Society in 
THE City of Brooklyn/' incorporated under the Laws of New York, the 
sum of $ , to be applied to the charitable uses and 

purposes of the said Society. 
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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY 



The New England Society in the Gty of Brooklyn is incorporated 
and organized to commemorate the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers ; to 
encourage the study of New England history; to establish a library; and 
to promote charity, good fellowship and social intercourse among its mem- 
bers. 



TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP 

Admission Fee, l5-oo 

Annual Dues, 5-oo 

Life Membership, besides Admission Fee, . - - - 5aoo 

Payable at election, except Annual Dues, which are payable in Janiuary 
of each year. 

Any member of the Society in good standing may become a Life Mem- 
ber on pa3ring to the Treasurer at one time the sum of fifty dollars; and 
thereafter such member shall be exempt from further payment of dues. 

Any male person of good moral character, who is a native or a de- 
scendant of a native of any of the New England States, and who is eighteen 
years old or more, is eligible. 

If in the judgment of the Board of Directors they are in need of it, 
the widow or children of any deceased member shall receive from the funds 
of the Society a sum equal to five times the amount such deceased member 
has paid to the Society. 

The friends of a deceased member are requested to give the Historiog- 
rapher early information of the time and place of his birth and death, with 
brief incidents of his life, for publication in our annual report Members 
who change their addresses should give the Secretary early notice. 

<^It is desirable to have all worthy gentlemen of New England 
descent, residing in the Borough of Brookljrn, become members of the 
Society. Members are requested to send application of their friends for 
membership to the Secretary. 

Address, 

JAMES H. SCRIMGEOUR, Recording Secretary, 
i66 Montague Street, 
Borough of Brooklyn, 
City of New York. 
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PAST OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 



PRESIDENTS. 



BENJAMIN D. SILUMAN, 
JOHN WINSLOW, 
CALVIN E. PRATT, 
WILLARD BARTLETT, 
CALVIN E. PRATT, 
ROBERT D. BENEDICT, 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, 
THOMAS S. MOORE, 
WILLIAM B. DAVENPORT, 
FREDERIC A. WARD, 
JAMES McKEEN, . 



1880 
1887 
1889 
1890 
1891 
i8g3 
189s 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 



TREASURERS. 

WILLIAM B. KENDALL, 1880 

CHARLES N. MANCHESTER, .... 1890 

WILLIAM G. CREAMER, 1892 

RECORDING SECRETARIES. 

ALBERT E. LAMB, 1880 

STEPHEN B. NOYES, 1885 

THOMAS S. MOORE 1894 

JOSEPH A. BURR 1897 

NORMAN S. DIKE, 1898 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 

Ri7. A. V. PUTNAM, D.D., 1880 

WILLIAM H. WILLIAMS, 1894 

Rev. S. a. EUOT, D.D., 1897 



HISTORIOGRAPHERS. 

ALDEN J. SPOONER 1880 

STEPHEN B. NOYES, 1884 

PAUL L. FORD, 1888 

LIBRARIANS. 

DANIEL L. NORTHUP 1874 

Ri7. W. H. WHITTEMORE, 1880 

CHARLES E. WEST, 1886 
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OFFICERS. 
1903. 



President: 
JOSEPH A. BURR. 

First Vice-President: Second Vice-President: 

EUJAH R. KENNEDY. WILLIAM B. HURD, Jr. 

Treasurer: 
FRANKLIN W. HOOPER. 

Recording Secretary: Corresponding Secretary: 

JAMES H. SCRIMGEOUR. Dr. CHAS. H. LEVERMORE. 

Historiographer : 
W. A. BARDWELL. 

Librarian : 
WILUAM H. INGERSOLL. 
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DIRECTORS. 



David A. Boody, 
Geobgb B. Abbott, 



For One Year: 



}kuz& H. Scrimgeour. 



James McKeen, 

R. Percy Chitteninen, 



For Two Years: 



WiLLARD BaRTLETT, 

Ekanklin W. Hooper, 



Isaac H. Gary, 
Joseph A. Burr. 



C. H. Levermore, 
W. B. HuRD, Jr., 



For Three Years: 



HntAM R. Steele. 



Robert D. Benedict, 
George W. Wingatb, 



For Four Years: 
Theodore L. Frothingham, Frei«ric A. Ward, 

EujAH R. Kennedy, Norman S. Dike, 

FxANas L. HiNB. 



COUNCIL 



A. ML White, W. H. Nichols, Geo. M. Olcott, 

S. B. Chittenden, W. A. White, Henry Earl, 

H. L. Bridgman, Darwin R. James, M. N. Packard, 

Charles M. Pratt, John Clafun, Augustus Van Wyck, 

Arthur Mathewson, Lowell M. Palmer, W. D. Wade, 
George H. Southard. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES. 



Finance: 

Robert D. Binimct, Geobge W. Wingaii; 

FRAKas L. HiNE. 



George B. Abbott, 



Charity: 
David A. Boody. 



Frederic A. War^ 



Invitations: 
The President, Willard Bartleit^ 

Hiram R. Steele. 



Annual Dinner: 

Nmtif AN S. Din, Eujah R. Kennedy, 

Wm. B. Hurd, Jr. 



Publications: 
James McKeen, R. Percy C m rr ENDE ir, 

ThEO. L. FftOTHINGHAM. 



Annual Reception: 

Franklin W. Hooper, Eujah R. Kennedy, 

Isaac H. Gary. 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. 



The Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the New England 
Society in the City of Brooklyn was held at the Art Association 
Building, 174 Montague St, at eight o'clock on Wednesday 
evening, December 3, 1902. The meeting was called to order 
by the President, Mr. Joseph A. Burr. The minutes of the 
preceding annual meeting of the Society were read and approved. 

On motion of Mr. R. D. Benedict, Mr. B. Lincoln Benedict 
was elected a member of the Society. 

On motion of Mr. Burr, Mr. Rufus L. Scott, Jr., was elected 
a member of the Society. 

The Treasurer's report was read by him and, on motion of 
Mr. Chittenden, referred to the Finance Committee. The annual 
report of the President was then read by him as follows : 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

To the Members of the New England Society in the City of 
Brooklyn: 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society, it is the duty of the 
President to make a report stating such matters as he may deem 
of interest and importance to the Society. 

At the date of the last Annual Meeting there were 228 active 
members of the Society. Since that date, thirty-two new members 
have been elected; five members have resigned, and seven have 
died. The present membership of the Society is, therefore, 248. 

During the year, three lectures have been given under the 
auspices of the Society, one on January 15th by the Rev. Charles 
Gordon Ames on "Johii Andrew, the War Governor of Massa- 
chusetts"; one on March loth by the Hon. Albert E. Pillsbury 
on "Daniel Webster, the New England Orator"; and one on 
March 17th by the Hon. Edwin A. Grosvenor on "The Old 
Town of Deerfield." 

The report of the Treasurer shows that the cash on hand on 
November 30th was $24465. The total receipts during the year 
have been $1,640.23 and the total disbursements have been 
$1,691.32. 

In the early part of the year, at a meeting of the Directors, 
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it was determined to depart from the usual custom of the Society 
of holding its annual banquet in commemoration of the Landing 
of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, and hold such banquet at Plymouth 
on the evening of December 20th. 

It was also determined to present, in behalf of the New 
England Society m the City of Brooklyn, to the First durch 
in Plymouth, two stained glass windows. 

The plan adopted by the Directors was presented to the 
Society at the May meeting, and seemed to meet with the ap- 
proval of the members. 

These windows are to be placed back of the pulpit and to 
the right and left respectively of the window presented to the 
same Church by the New England Society in the City of New 
York, which window represents the "Signing of the Compact 
on the Mayflower." 

The windows to be presented by this Society are intended 
to represent "Civil Liberty'* and "Religious Liberty". 

The contracts for these windows have been awarded to 
the Church Glass Decorating Company, and it is the expectation 
of the Society that the windows will be in place and may be 
unveiled and formally presented to the First Church in Plymouth 
on the morning of Sunday, December 21st. 

Whether the projected trip to Plymouth will be successful 
or not remains to be seen, but it is earnestly to be hoped that 
the members will enter enthusiastically into the plan. 

Annexed hereto are sketches of the lives of those members 
who have died since the preceding annual report, which have 
been prepared by Mr. William A. Bardwell, the historic^ai^er. 

On motion of Professor Hooper, the report was received 
and ordered spread in full on the minutes and printed in the 
Annual Report. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of Directors for 
the term of four years and, on motion, the Secretary was ordered 
to cast one ballot for Messrs. Frothingham, Kennedy, Hine, Dike 
and Ward. 

There being no other business, the meeting, on motion, ad- 
journed. 
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RECORDS BY MR. BARDWELL. 



r\ 



Wcliaffl teow died at his home, 114 Lafayette Avenue, Kfkrch 18, 
190a. His native place was Truro, Mass., where he was bom July 29, 182a. 
Mr. Snow was sixth in direct descent from Nicholas Snow, one of the 
founders of Plymouth colony. His father, for whom he was named, 
was a shipmaster sailing from Boston. Mr. Snow was educated in the 
schools of his native town, and afterward in the academy at Hingham, 
Mass. He came to New York in 1843 and entered the employment of his 
relatives, J. A. Atkins & Co., at 38 South Street, his only capital being 
his industry and his intdligence. His father dying in 1846, the support of 
his mother and his younger brother devolved upon himself. In December, 
1847, at the instance of a friend with whom he boarded in New York, the 
late Henry Sanger, of this city, he entered the employment of the firm 
of William H. Gary & Co., of New York, in the fancy goods business. 
By ability and close attention to business, he was speedily advanced, and 
in January, 185 1, he was admitted as a partner in the firm, then known 
as Gary, Howard, Sanger & Co. Shortly after, upon the death of Mr. 
Gary, the firm became Howard, Sanger & Co., and was for a long time 
one of the leading mercantile houses in the United States. The late Emer- 
son H. Howard, with Henry Sanger, both of Brooklyn, were Mr. Snow's 
associates in the firm. 

In 1850 Mr. Snow married Miss D. Maria Davis, of Truro, Mass., 
and established his home in Brooklyn, which has since been his place of 
residence, and, since i860, at 114 Lafayette Avenue. Mr. Snow was first 
connected with the Church of the Pilgrims, but after making his home 
on the Hill he joined the Qinton Avenue Congregational Church. In 
the spring of 18^ the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church was opened 
under the ministry of the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, and both Mr. and Mrs. 
Snow united themselves with that church. Mr. Snow was elected a 
trustee of the church soon afterward, and, with a brief intermission, was 
a member of the Board of Trustees until his death. For many years he 
was actively engaged in the Sunday-school work of that church. Mr. 
Snow retired from business at the close of the 3rear 1871, and in the years 
1873 s^d 1874 made, with his family, an extensive tour through Europe 
and the Orient He was the last survivor of the original Board of 
Trustees of the Brooklyn Children's Aid Society, of which he became a 
Director in 1869. He was its President from iBSi to 1884, during which 
time the present building on Poplar Street was erected. He was a Di- 
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rector of the Long Island Bank and of the Brooklyn Eye and Ear In- 
firmary, and a member of the Advisory Committee of the Brooklyn 
Orphan Asylmn Society; a member of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce and, for many years, of the Union League Qub of Manhattan. Mr. 
Snow was actively connected with prominent Brooklyn institutions, being 
a life member of the Brooklyn Library, the Art Association, the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, the Long Island Historical Society, and the Young 
Men's Christian Association. He was also a member of the New England 
Society and of the Society of Old Brooklynites. Mr. Snow's family con- 
sisted of his wife and two sons, the younger of whom, Edward Leslie, 
died some years ago. Mr. Snow had for several years been President of 
the United States Sample Express Company and was actively engaged 
in its business until a fortnight before his death. He was a close friend 
and supporter of Dr. Cuyler throughout his ministry, and was a member 
of the committee which invited the Rev. Dr. David Gregg to the pastorate 
of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Chtu-ch. Both of his former 
pastors spoke eulogies over his remains. He was universally known as a 
man of bright and sunny temperament and of the most genial personal 
qualities. 

Mr. Snow is survived by his widow and one son, Henry Sanger Snow. 

Mr. Snow's connection with the New ^gland Society dated from 1880. 



Jaines Hale Bates became a member of the New England Society 
in 1896. He died November 29, 1901, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 
Mr. Bates was a native of Vermont, but spent his youth and early man- 
hood in Michigan. His love for learning led him to overcome obstacles 
in the way of his education and he was enabled to pursue the studies in 
the classical courses of the University of Michigan. His energy and 
business talent won him success in commercial affairs and he withdrew, 
some ten years before his death, from active business pursuits, accepting the 
pleasures, which he was qualified to enjoy, of the companionship of books 
and the refined delights of a student's travels. With abundant leisure, the 
energy which had accumulated wealth directed its beneficent expenditure. 
His library was an unfailing source of joy, but its use did not dull his 
pleasure in social companionship. A man of genial humor, keenly obser- 
vant and interested in matters of public concern, he found pleasure 
among his fellow men as well as with his books. 

Mr. Bates was, for nine years, a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Packer Institute. The kindliness and strength of his personality and 
the wisdom of his counsel will be well remembered by all those connected 
with the Institute who had the good fortune of his friendly acquaintance. 
His departure brings a deep sense of loss to the School and to the com- 
mtmity in which, for so many years, he dwelt. 
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Ricluurd l^acey, who joined the New England Society in 1880, died 
at Quogue, L. I., suddenly, on August 15, 1902. 

Mr. Lacey was bora in Middletown, Conn., June 15, 1846, and 
was one of eight children. He came of prominent New England ancestry, 
both on his father's and on his mother's side. His great-grandfather was a 
captain in the Revolutionary War. His grandmother was a granddaughter 
of Judge EbenezerSilliman,of Connecticut, and a niece of General Silliman, 
who conmianded the Connecticut militia during the War for Indq>endence. 
Mr. Lacey's mother, Elizabeth F. Marsh Lacey, is a lineal descendant of 
John Marsh, of Hartford, one of the foremost men of the State. Among 
John Marsh's descendants are found Frances Appleton, who inspired 
Longfellow's 'Hyperion", and became his wife; Susan Marsh Lyman, 
wife of Senator Edmonds, and B. L. and Charles Marsh, of Jordan, 
Marsh & Company, the Boston merchants. 

Mr. Lacey, after serving several years' apprenticeship as derk, started 
in business for himself, and continued for over thirty years in the Cal- 
cutta brokerage business. He was located, during this time, within a 
radius of about three blocks bounded by Old Slip, Beaver Street and 
Wall Street, New York. Different firm names of the house have been 
Richard Lacey & Company, Lacey & Randall, and Lacey, Pope & Company. 
Mr. Lacey was prominent in business circles in New York, and in political 
and social circles in Brooklyn. He lived in Brooklyn for forty-four years. 
In politics he was a Democrat He never held political office, although 
he was one of the principal organizers, in 1881, of the Young Men's 
Democratic Qub of Brooklyn, which has furnished many office holders 
and candidates, notably ex-Mayors Chapin and Boody. In 1886 he was 
appointed Rapid Transit Commissioner by Majror Whitney, serving three 
months (the term of the Conmiission) and thus assisted in organizing 
the Union Elevated Railroad of Brooklyn, now the Brooklyn Elevated 
Railroad. Mr. Lacey was a bi-metalist in 1873. He was one of the original 
advocates of bi-metalism and was nearly mobbed at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, New York, in July, 1893, where he had called a meeting of silver 
men, and where he was speaking in favor of free coinage. 

He was a member of the Hamilton Qub, of the Down Town Asso- 
ciation of New York, and of the Protestant Episcopal Church Qub of 
Long Island. He was a member of the New York Produce Exchange 
from the time of its first organization in 1866. At the time of his death 
he was Secretary of the United Copper Company, whose offices are in 
Manhattan. He was a member of Grace Protestant Episcopal Church on 
the Heights. 

Mr. Lacey married, February 12, 1873, his second cousin, Cornelia 
Augusta Lacey, daughter of Frederick Lacey of Brooklyn. Her father, 
thirty or forty years ago, was partner in one of the first importing houses 
on Front and Water Streets, New York, under the firm name of Mead, 
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Lacey & Company. She was graduated from Vassar College in 1869. 
Mrs. Lacey died on January 14, 1901. 

Mr. Lacey is survived by three children: a daughter, Louise £., and 
two sons, Richard A. and Frederick Otto Lacey. 



Q 



WiUiain Heath J^jon was a member of the New England Society 
from 1880. He died at his home, 170 New York Avenue, July 11, 1902. 

Mr. Ljron was bom in Holland, Hampden County, Mass., October 
18, 1819. His early life was passed in work upon a farm in summer, and 
in attending the district school in the winter. At fourteen years of age 
he was sent to a school in Hartford, Conn. After g^duation, he went 
to Wayne County, N. Y., where, for Byt years, he engaged in teaching, 
the last two years as principal of the Qyde High School. While prin- 
cipal of this school, Mr. Lyon constructed a tdegraphic printing machine 
which demonstrated that type and ink could be used in convQring messages 
by telegraph wire, and which was, doubtless, the basis for the construction 
of a machine which has since been used for this purpose throughout the 
world. 

In 1847 Mr. Lyon organized the firm of William H. Lyon & Co., im- 
porters and jobbers of fancy goods, his brother, Warren W. Lyon, be- 
ing the "Company". In 1851 they moved to No. 4 Dey Street; thence, 
in i860, to 15 and 17 Cortlandt Street; thence, in 1864, to 371 Broadway, 
and, in 1870, to the large double store, 483 and 485 Broadway, fifty 
feet in width and extending through the block to Mercer Street The 
firm remained at this place for twenty years, when Mr. Lsron, having 
reached the age of three score and ten, decided to close the business 
of the firm and retire from mercantile pursuits. During the forty years 
of the firm's existence several valued employees were admitted to partner- 
ship, but the name of the house was never changed. 

Mr. Lyon was the first New York merchant in his line of business 
to visit Europe for the purpose of securing a better assortment of 
goods than could be obtained at that time from New York inlporters. 
The first trip took place in 1848. He had intended, after completing 
his purchases in England, to go directly to France, but was prevented by 
the revolution in progress there, and visited Belgium instead. While 
there he heard of the flight of Louis Philippe to England and the estab- 
lishment of the provisional government of the French Republic under 
Lamartine. Leaving Belgium for France, he was the first American 
merchant to enter Paris after the insurrection. Confusion prevailed in the 
city, and the trade of the commission houses and manufacturers was 
prostrated. Taking advantage of the low prices of goods then pre- 
vailing, Mr. Ljron purchased liberally and made arrangements for future 
shipments. These ventures earned their reward in large profits. The 
house afterwards imported large quantities of goods from all the leading 
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commercial cities in Europe and from India, China and Japan. Mr. Lyon 
always gave to all his business affairs the strict and painstaking at- 
tention characteristic of a thorough business man, but found time, never- 
t|)dess, for social enjoyment, public duties, and for the management of 
corporate enterprises. 

Mr. Lyon was, in 1877, appointed by President Grant a member of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners. He was deeply interested in his 
work in this connection, and labored faithfully for the improvement of 
the condition of the Indians, giving much time and thought to the cause 
until his health and strength failed. Mr. Lyon was, at one time, Vice- 
President of the New England Society. 

The funeral services were held at his late home. Bishop D. A. 
Goodsell, of the M. E. Church, officiating, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. Buck, pastor of the New York Avenue M. E. Church. Many 
of his old business associates in the New York Chamber of Commerce 
were in attendance. The interment was in Greenwood Cemetery. 



O 



Heturj WiUiain Maacwell died at his summer home. Bay Shore, 
L. I., May 11, 1902. 

Mr. Maxwdl was bom in Brooklyn, December 7, 185a He was a 
man of broad mind and liberal education. As a boy he attended the 
public and private schools of his native city until he was thirteen years 
old. At that age he began his career in business, in which he was uni- 
formly and progressively successful through life. Early in life he became 
associated with Austin Corbin and, with his brother, J. Rogers Maxwell, 
was intimately interested in the various enterprises originated or car- 
ried out by Mr. Corbin. Mr. Maxwell's chief interest was not, however, 
in making money, but in enjoying the greatest fullness of life, and in 
hdping others towards the same enjoyment 

It is difficult to give an estimate of Mr. Maxwdl's benevolence or 
generosity, or an adequate list of his public benefactions. He did good 
for its own sake, and, whenever it was possible, remained unknown. 
He gave the Memorial Industrial School, 33 Fourth Street, in memory of 
his mother and wife, also the Gertrude Lefferts Vanderbilt School on 
Ellery Street to the Brooklyn Industrial School Association. He built 
Maxwdl House, on Concord Street, in memory of his brother, Eugene 
L. Maxwdl. He gave a cottage to the Seaside Home at Coney Island. 
He very lately gave the Dudley Memorial, a nurses' home, to the Long 
Island College Hospital in memory of his former physidan. Dr. William 
Henry Dudley. He was long a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Hospital, and did more than any one man to make the institution what 
it is to-day. He was also President of its Board of Regents. Besides 
giving on his own account to this institution he stimulated others to 
give. Mr. Maxwdl was a liberal supporter of many benevolences, and 
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took a keen personal interest in them. He gave freely and generously 
to kindergartens. All his later life he was carrying numerous young 
men and women through college with no one outside knowing of it, 
and, in several instances, without the beneficiaries themselves knowing 
the source from whence their help came. In politics Mr. Maxwell was a 
patriotic, independent, progressive citizen. The only public office which 
he ever accepted was that of a member of the School Board of the 
Borough of Brooklyn. He more than once refused to be named 
for Mayor or Gmtroller, for the State Senate and for the National 
House of Representatives, when acceptance of the nomination would have 
insured his election. He disliked paid public service, and also feared thak 
the strain of public office would injure his health. He would only con- 
sent to be a member of the Board of Education, as already stated, and 
served as such for many years. In his business life Mr. Maxwell was 
always successful. He was, at the time of his death, a Director in 
the American Exchange National Bank, Vice-President and a Director 
in the Ashcroft Manufacturing Company, a Director in the Atlas Port- 
land Cement Company, a Director in the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
Vice-President and Trustee of the Brooklyn Trust Company, a Trustee 
of the Caledonian Insurance Company of Edinburgh, Scotland, a Director 
in the Garwood Land and Improvement Company, Vice-President and a 
Director of the Liberty National Bank, and a Trustee of the Union Trust 
Company. He had been a member of the New York Stock Exchange 
since January, 1876, and of the New England Society of Brooklyn from 
its organization in 1880. He had offices with his brother, J. Rogers 
Maxwell, at 30 Broad Street, and formerly at 143 Liberty Street, New 
York. 

Mr. Maxwell was a Unitarian of the broadest and most tolerant 
views. He was a deep and keen thinker on all philosophic subjects, 
and was inclined to accept the doctrine of the school of Professor Huxley 
that definite knowledge of the Creator and Ruler of the universe is 
not within the possibility of mortal man, and that religion should consist 
in an earnest effort to realize the highest individual possibilities which 
lie in each man. His own life was his best testimony to what he thought 
such a life should be. He was an active member of the Second Unitarian 
Church, and this was proof that he considered the Church the vehicle 
of mankind toward a higher life, as he regarded the party, in politics, 
as the vehicle of good government. The following, from an editorial by 
Dr. McKelway in the Brooklyn "Eagle", gives accurate expression to 
the public estimate of Mr. Maxwell in this dty: 

"Men and women loved Henry W. Maxwell. They could not 
avoid doing so. They loved him because he loved humanity. They 
honored him because he honored humanity. They followed him in 
charities and in reforms because he was absolutely unselfish and 
markedly wise also. Throughout all Brooklyn, in all circles of cul- 
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ture, business, science, charity, in every dqmrtment of thought and 
action his death will be mourned. Beyond here, beyond the great 
city, thousands of others will regard his loss as a personal affliction. 
The tenderness of his nature, the sanity of his judgment, the 
catholicity of his sympathy, the luster of his imagination, the kindly 
glint of his humor, the joy he took in uplift and in heartening, 
made fellowship with him an inspiration, his friendship an honor, 
his association a benediction, just as in retrospect his departure is 
a shadowing and sorrowing calamity. His life was love. His work 
was help. He did good and not evil all the days of his life. His 
heart was as the heart of a little child, and of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven." 



Mr. Maxwell married Miss Celia Alexander of Brooklyn, who died 
some years ago. This was his only marriage, and no children survive 
him. The funeral was from the Second Unitarian Church and was con- 
ducted by the Rev. John W. Chadwick, minister of the church, and a life- 
long friend of Mr. Maxwell, assisted by the Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell, 
rector of Trinity Church. The audience was one of the most represen- 
tative ever called together by such an event in Brooklyn. There were 
men well known in art and letters, in philanthropy, in business, in law, 
in religion, and in every walk of life. The interment was in Greenwood 
Cemetery. 



Calvin Patterson died at his home, No. ao St James Place, Jan- 
uary a8, 1902. 

His connection with the New England Society began in 1886. His 
father, Calvin Colton Patterson, came from Venpont and settled in 
Orange County, N. Y., where Calvin Patterson was bom in 1847. In 
his boyhood the son attended the Brockport Collegiate Institute, and, 
later, studied at the Albany Normal School, graduating therefrom in 
1867. Afterwards he studied at, and was graduated from, the University 
of Rochester and taught in a grammar school in that place for a year. 
He was then offered the position of Principal in the Buffalo Qassical 
School, which he accepted and held for three years, resigning to accept 
a Professorship of Mathematics in the State Normal School at Buffalo. 
In this position Mr. Patterson did excellent work, being specially gifted 
in the science of Mathematics. Aside from his work as professor he 
helped to organize the Normal School and to make it an important edu- 
cational institution. 

Receiving an offer from Qiooklyn, he left Buffalo and came here as 
Principal of School No. 13 m Degraw Street, which he conducted 
for nine years. The growth of that school is a fine tribute to his 
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ability as its head, as the records show that its attendance more than 
doubled while he was there. 

Mr. Patterson was the organizer of the first evening high school in 
Brooklyn. His success with this school so impressed the Board of Edu- 
cation with his capability that he was elected Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, which office he held from 1882 to 1887, when he was made 
Principal of the Central School for boys and girls. His first work here 
was to plan two immense separate high schools for Brooklyn, one for 
girls, the other for boys. At that time there was a small boys' depart- 
ment in the Central School, but this was soon increased in size and im- 
portance. The School Board was urged by Mr. Patterson to build a 
separate school for the boys, and it was largely through his efforts that 
the present Boys' High School building was erected on Marcy Avenue. 
After an independent school was provided for the boys Mr. Patterson 
remained for ten years principal of the girls' school. Through his efforts 
it became a great school and is to-day the largest high school for girls 
in America. 

Mr. Patterson's chief characteristic was that of an organizer. He 
reorganized the Brooklyn schools on the basis that has continued until 
the present time. His administration was marked by the remodeling 
of the whole system of education in Brooklyn. He placed the public 
schools of the city upon a solid fotmdation, and his successors have 
derived inspiration from his work. 

Mr. Patterson's private life was quiet He took no active interest 
in anything of a public nature aside from the schools and his home 
life was devoted to his family. He married, in 1871, Miss Marcia 
Scudder Lewis, a descendant from an old Cape Cod family, who, with 
two children, a son and a daughter, survives him. 

Henry King Sheldon died at his home, 220 Columbia Heights, 
March 2, 1902. 

Mr. Sheldon was bom in Windsor, Conn., February 14, 1826. His 
parents, James Sheldon and Anne Pamela Owen, were both of old and 
well known New England families, and James Sheldon was descended 
from Archbishop Sheldon, of Oxford, England. In 1829 Mr. Sheldon's 
parents removed to New York City, removing shortly afterward to 
Brooklyn Heights, where the family has since lived. Mr. Sheldon was 
educated in the public schools of Brooklyn, and later in the Grammar 
School and University of New York. After leaving college he began his 
business life as clerk in his father's firm, Sheldon & Phelps. The firm was 
organized by James Sheldon, the young man's father, and became one 
of the largest wholesale hardware houses in the United States. The 
manufacture of hardware was at that time a new industry in this coun- 
try. After two years Mr. Sheldon was forced to quit business. He 
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went abroad and studiied mnsic at Leipsic and Vienna. Having already 
shown a natural aptitude for instrumental music of various kinds, and 
having attained some proficiency, his studies abroad increased his facility, 
and he returned to this country a musician of rare accomplishments and 
an ardent lover of all things musical. This love of music continued 
with him a ruling principle through life and led to the encouragement 
which he gave to the advancement of musical culture in Brooklyn. Re- 
turning to New York, he re-entered business and became a partner in the 
firm of McBride, Sheldon & Co., wholesale and commission grocers, 
at Broad and Pearl Streets, opposite the historic Faunce's tavern. After 
the death of his father, Henry K. Sheldon continued successfully the 
business of the old firm under the new name of Sheldon, Hoyt & C6. 
The business prospered, and Mr. Shddon retired in 1870. Since that 
time he has given his attention to various commercial interests, including 
banking, railroads, mining and many others. Mr. Sheldon was one of 
the organizers of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, which began its 
work in 1857. In 1859 he became a Director, in 1867 Second Vice- 
President, and Vice-President in 1870. In 1879 he was elected President 
of the Society, which ofiice he held until his death. In the same year 
(1879) he was elected President of the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
At the time of his death Mr. Sheldon was a Director in the American 
Exchange National Bank, the Long Island Safe Deposit Company, the 
American District Telegraph Company, a Trustee of the Brooklyn Trust 
Company, President of the Brookljrn Academy of Music, President of 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, Vice-President of the Brooklyn 
Savings Bank, Trustee of the Brooklyn Art Association, Trustee of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, a Trustee of the First Presby- 
terian Church, of which he was a member for fifty years; and a director 
in several other corporations. He was a member of the New England 
Society from i88a 

The Civil War and several severe financial crises occurred during 
Mr. Sheldon's long business career, but he withstood them all without 
embarrassment His city home was on Columbia Heights. His summers 
were passed at his country place at Silver Lake, Susquehanna County, 
Penn., in the highlands between the Blue Ridge and the C^tskill Mountains. 

Mr. Sheldon was an enthusiastic collector of rare and valuable books. 
His library contained more than 4,000 volumes, nearly every one notable 
by reason of binding, rarity, or antiquity. Mrs. Shddon bdng the 
daughter of the late Danid and Emma C. Embury, many volumes from 
her father's famous collection passed into her possession at the time of 
its sale, so that the present collection comprises the treasures of two 
excdlent libraries. Among these books Mr. Shddon was accustomed to 
spend much of his time. It was his custom for many years to lead the 
music on Sunday afternoons at the Sunday-school of the City Park Chapd, 
an annex of the First Presbjrterian Church. He was a Republican in 
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politics from the first organization of that party, but was never a can- 
didate for political office, making it a practice to hold aloof from the 
publicity entailed by an active political life. 

In Mr. Sheldon's death Brooklyn lost one of her most honored and 
most valued citizens. Those who knew him intimately knew also his 
fine sense of honor, his tmfailing courtesy, his consideration for the feel- 
ings of others, his modesty, his generosity, his kindliness of thought and 
deed. Prominent as he was in business affairs and in many other respects, 
Mr. Sheldon was probably most widely known in connection with the 
musical life of Brooklyn. He supported the Haydn and Handel choruses, 
of which Leopold Damrosch was at one time conductor, and he was one 
of the founders of the Philharmonic Society, which made possible in 
Brooklyn the Theodore Thomas concerts, whidb gave an impulse to that 
love of the best music which is now widespread throughout America. 
While his official connection with the Society was, for a long time, simply 
that of a director, he was always the one man who knew what ought 
to be done and stood ready to do it His tiqie, his purse and his excellent 
judgment in musical matters were always at the service of the cause of 
good music in the city of his home. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND SPEECHES 



AT THK 



Twenty- third Annual Dinner of the New England 
Society in the City of Brooklyn, 

Dbcbmbbr 20, 1902, 

2V CeUhratg tht Two Hvndr$d and Eighiy-siamd Atmivirsary 
of iht La$uUng of the Pilgrims, 



The Committee appointed at a special meeting of the Direc- 
tors of the New England Society in Brooklyn, held on the 7th 
day of December, 1902, to present Memorial Windows to the 
First Church of Plymouth, Mass., met at the Samoset House in 
Plymouth on the afternoon of Saturday, December 20, 1902. 
They were received by the Hon. Arthur Lord, Mr. William 
Seward Kyle, Mr. William Wetherell Brewster, and Mr. James 
Danforth Thurber, a Conmiittee of the Pilgrim Society of Ply- 
mouth. At seven o'clock in the evening, a dinner was given 
them by the Pilgrim Society of Plymouth, represented by its 
Committee: Mr. Lord, President; Mr. Kyle, Mr. Brewster and 
Mr. Thurber, and the Rev. John Cuckson and the Hon. William 
Thomas Davis. There were present in all seventeen ; the repre- 
sentatives of the New England Society in Brooklyn being, 
Messrs. Joseph A. Burr, Rev. Samuel R. Eliot, Robert D. Bene- 
dict, William H. IngersoU, George H. Fisher, Dr. Charles H. 
Levermore, William B. Hurd, Jr., Charles A. Tinker, Isaac H. 
Cary and James H. Scrimgeour. 

The menu followed as closely as possible the bill of fare of 
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the first Forefathers' Day dinner : that given by the Old Colony 
Qub of Plymouth in 1769. It was as follows : 

BILL OF FARE. 



Oysters on Shdl Pilgrim Succotash 

Baked Haddock Haunch of Venison, Broiled, with Jelly 

Roast Wild Goose, with Cranberry Sauce Apple Fritters 

Assorted Vegetables Baked Indian Pudding 

Apple, Mince and Pumpkin Pies Assorted Fruits 

Toasted Crackers and Cheese 

Coffee Cigars 

Five kernels of parched com were placed at each plate in 
remembrance of that pathetic incident of 1623 when the scanty 
store of the Pilgrims was so reduced that but a single pint of 
com was left, which, being equally divided, gave five kemels 
to each person. 

Short addresses were made by Messrs. Lord, Burr and Davis. 

On Forefathers' Day the Committee attended at the First 
Church; the choir rendered the anthem: 

"OVER THE MOUNTAIN WAVE." 

I. 
Over the mountain wave. 

See where they come; 
Storm-cloud and wintry wind 

Welcome them home: 
Yet where the sounding gale 

Howls to the sea. 
There their song peals along. 

Deep-toned and free. 

REFItAIN: 

Pilgrims and wanderers, 

Hither we come; 
Where the free dare to be. 

This is our home. 
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II. 

England hath sunny dales, 

Deariy they bloom; — 
Scotia hath heather hills, 

Sweet their perfume. 
Yet through the wilderness 

Cheerful we stray, 
Native land, native land. 

Home far away. 

RXFSAIM : 

III. 
Dim grew the forest path. 

Onward they trod; — 
Firm beat their noble hearts. 

Trusting in God: 
Grey men and blooming maids, 

High rose their song; 
Hear it sweep, clear and deep. 

Ever along. 

RXFSAIM : 

IV. 
Not theirs the glory wreath 

Tom by the blast; 
Heavenward their holy steps. 
Heavenward they passed. 
Green be their mossy graves! 

Ours be their fame. 
While their song peals along, 
Ever the same. 

RXFSAIM : 

After the anthem, the pastor and the congregation took 
part in the following Memorial Service: 

A Memorial Service to be used on Forefathers' Day, or the 
Sunday nearest thereto. 

OPENING SENTENCES: 

Our fathers trusted in Thee; they trusted and thou didst 
deliver them. They cried unto thee and were delivered; they 
trusted in thee and were not confounded. I will open my mouth 
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in a parable: I will utter dark sayings of old, which we have 
heard and known, and our fathers have told us. 

We will not hide them from their children, showing to the 
generations to come the praises of the Lord, and his strength and 
his wonderful works that he hath done. For he established a testi- 
mony in Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel which he conmianded 
our fathers that they should make them known to their children. 

That the generation to come might know them, even the 
children which should be, who should arise and declare them 
to their children. 

That they might see their hope in God, and not forget the 
works of God, but keep his commandments. 

RESPONSIVE PRAYER. 

O God, who art, and wast, and art to come, before whose 
face the generations rise and pass away ; age after age the living 
seek thee, and find that of thy faithfulness there is no end. We 
rejoice that thou hast never left thyself without a witness in 
the world, but by the lips of wise leaders and deeds of brave 
daring, hast revealed thy abiding presence among the children of 
men. 

Thou didst guide our fathers in their pilgrimage, and didst 
protect them from perils by sea and land. 

When they fled from oppression and persecution, thou madest 
a way for them through deep waters, and didst set their feet in 
a large place. 

The winds heard thy voice and were still, and the waves 
bore the tempest-tossed to a secure haven. 

Thou hast wrought great glory by them, through thy power 
from the beginning, and a little one has become a thousand, and 
a small one a strong nation. They inherited the land forever, 
the branch of thy planting, the work of thy hands, that thou 
mightest be glor 5ed. 

These were noble men and women, whose courage and 
righteousness hath not been forgotten, and whose names shall 
be kept in everlasting remembrance. 

Their bodies are buried in peace, but their deeds live for 
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evermore. The people will tell of their wisdom, and the con- 
gregation will show forth their praise. 

Their virtue is immortal, known with God and with men. 
It weareth a crown, and triumpheth, having gotten the victory, 
striving for undefiled rewards. 

Grant, O God, that we, the inheritors of their renown, the 
heirs of their liberty, may possess their courage and patience and 
fidelity, and the nation which sprang from them may never forget 
the rock from which it was hewn, but may adore thee for thy 
mercy, desire thee ior thy loving-kindness, who art the blessed 
Lord God eternal. Amen. 

PRAYER. 

Almighty God, the refuge of all that are distressed, grant 
unto us, that in all trouble of this mortal life we may flee to thy 
loving-kindness and tender mercy, that so sheltering ourselves 
therein, the storms of life may pass over us, and not shake thy 
peace that is within us. Whatsoever this life may bring, grant 
that it may never take from us the full faith that thou art our 
Father. Let the prayers of those who cry out of any tribulation 
come unto thee; and may they rejoice to find that tiiy mercy is 
present with them in their afflictions. Let all who are beset by 
fears, troubled by poverty, worn by illness, all who are wrcmged 
and oppressed, the lonely, the suffering, the weary and heavy- 
laden, take courage from thy servants of old, and be sustained 
by thy might, consoled by thy tenderness, and cherished by thy 
fatherly compassion. Amen. 

THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

To be said by minister and people. 

Our Father who art in heaven. Hallowed be thy name. Thj 
kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those that trespass against us. And lead us not 
into temptation ; but deliver us from evil. For thine is the king- 
dom, the power, and the glory, forever and ever. Amen. 

Hymn. 
Scripture Lesson. 
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PSALM FOR THE DAY. 
(The congregation standing.) 

Psalm LX. 

We have heard with our ears, O God, our fathers have told 
us what deeds thou didst in their days, in the times of old. 

How thou didst drive out the nations with thy hand, and 
plantedst them ; how thou didst afflict the people, and cast them 
out. 

For they got not the land in possession of their own sword, 
neither did their own arm save them. 

But thy right hand, and thine arm, and the light of thy 
countenance, because thou hadst favor with them. 

Psalm LXXX. 

Turn us again, O God of Hosts, and cause thy face to 
shine ; and we shall be saved. Thou hast brought a vine out of 
Egypt: thou hast cast out nations and planted it. Thou pre- 
paredst room for it, and didst cause it to take deep root, and 
it filled the land. 

The hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs 
thereof were like the goodly cedars. 

It sent out its boughs unto the sea, and its branches unto 
the river. 

Return, we beseech thee, O God of Hosts; look down from 
heaven, and behold and visit this vine: 

And the vineyard which thy right hand hath planted and 
the branch which thou madest strong for thyself. 

So will we not go back from thee ; quicken us, and we will 
call upon thy name. 

Turn us again, O Lord God of Hosts, cause thy face to 
shine; and we shall be saved. 

Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only 
wise God, 

Be honor and glory forever and ever. Amen. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Samuel R. Eliot, after which the 
Rev. John Cuckson delivered the sermon. 
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SERMON. 

THE PILGRIM AS A MORAL REFORMER. 

A Sermon Preached on Sunday, December 3i» 1903, by John Cuckson, 
Pastor of the First Church, Plymouth, Mass. 

Thou lovest righteousness and hatest iniquity. Therefore, 
God, thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows. I will make thy name to be remembered in all 
generations. Therefore shall the people praise thee for ever 
and ever. — Psalm xlv., 7, 8. 

New England sons and daughters will never cease to do 
honor to their noble ancestors, not merely because the better type 
of English Puritan settled on these shores, but because the 
blood of the fathers still runs in their children. No change, either 
social or political, has affected the popular r^;ard for the brave. 
God-fearing men and women who sought freedom and good gov- 
ernment on this spot hallowed by their heroic deeds. Their 
names still survive in our old families, and groups of their 
descendants scattered over the continent unite to perpetuate their 
fame and to cherish the heritage of bold daring and high moral 
fidelity bequeathed by sire to son as a choice possession. We 
sing of their heroism, and yearly tell the ever-fresh story of 
their deeds, and embalm in institutions and customs the memory 
of their conflicts, sufferings, and victories. 

It is of the Pilgrims we speak, of those who in many re- 
spects rose above the limitations of the Puritanism with which 
they were historically connected. Our forefathers were Puritans, 
but they were Puritans of a specific type. Men like Brewster, 
Bradford, Winslow, Winthrop, Roger Williams and Sir Harry 
Vane belonged to an advanced school of Puritans. They sought 
to make Puritanism free, and struggled to prevent it from be- 
coming itself despotic. History affords numerous instances of 
political and religious movements in defence of human liberty, 
the promoters of which after breaking fetters began to forge 
fresh ones, which their children had to destroy later on. The 
Puritanism that came to New England, and settled in Plymouth, 
stood for a State freed from personal rule, and a religion based 
upon private judgment and individual experience of God in the 
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for which they contended so stoutly, and the liberties for which 
they made such costly sacrifices were for others not less than for 
themselves. So far they were Puritans, of the same faith and 
blood as those who stayed in England and valiantly waged the 
battle of human freedom on a colossal scale. But when Puritanism 
meant a rigid system, binding and coercing the consciences of 
men who did not wish to accept it, then they resisted it, as 
forcibly as they had resisted the prerogative of the Stewarts, and 
the persecuting tyranny of the Anglican Church. The Puritan 
Revolution in England, extending from 1603 ^ 1660, was the 
most magnificent upheaval of oppressed and offended humanity 
that history has to show. Its leaders, whether lay or clerical, are 
to this day, among the finest models of patriotic statesmanship. 
It would be hard to find in the annals of any nation nobler 
men in politics than Eliot, Pryor, Hampden and Cromwell; or 
finer text-books of civil and religious liberty than Robertson's 
"Liberty of Conscience," or Williams's "Bloudy Tenent of Per- 
secution," or Milton's "Areopagitica," which were all issued in 
one year. 

It was at the feet of these men that the best leaders among 
the settlers in New England took their lessons. It was from 
such teachers that they learned all that it was necessary to know 
about the perils of despotism, and the duties and responsibilities 
and delights of full freedom for the human mind and conscience. 
And when, in 1608, some of them sought shelter in Holland, 
they separated once and forever from English forms of political 
and ecclesiastical government. They slowly freed themselves 
from traditions, and soon became in a position to begin the mak- 
ing of new history. They could not work on old lines, or yoke 
themselves to old bondages. Dreams of a new country and a 
heavenly, floated entrancingly before their enfranchised minds, 
and when in 1620 the Mayflower started on her perilous voyage 
she bore a group of inspired seers, visionaries, dreamers, pioneers 
of a new kingdom, pilgrims on an untried way, separatists with- 
out pledges, wanderers after a shining ideal, without any com- 
mission except that which God in his wisdom might reveal to 
them. 
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When, therefore, the forefathers landed in New England, 
they realized that if once they could overcome the natural difl&- 
culties which stood in their way, the rigors of the climate, and 
the treachery of the aborigines, they were in possession of a grand 
opportunity for putting into practice theories of government and 
principles of religion for which they had sought in vain in the 
old world, whether in England or in Holland. They were far 
removed from their enemies, not far enough to relieve them of 
all anxieties, but out of immediate reach both of tyrant and of 
priest. They were treading on virgin soil. There was no royal 
despot to put his heavy hand upon them, or ecclesiastical Star- 
Chamber to molest them. They were free to make and to en- 
force their own laws for the common good. Their temple was 
the open sky ; their choir the wild free music of the ocean and the 
woods ; their worship according to the dictates of their own hearts ; 
their Christianity without priest and without ritual. 

But Puritanism was not only a revolt against the despotisms 
of Church and State. It was a protest against the busy world 
with its sinful ways. Life in the old world, and especially in 
England under her Stuart kings, had shocked their moral sen- 
sibilities by its flagrant vices. It presented temptations and dan- 
gers to them and to their children from which they were glad to 
escape. That it was a political despotism was not the worst in- 
dictment that was urged against the Stuart Regime. It pandered 
to private immorality and debased public morals. 

It is, therefore, in their capacity as moral revolutionists that 
the Puritans and Pilgrims are interesting to us, and though we 
cannot always endorse their methods of reform and their plans 
for repressing evil, we rejoice in their character as God-fearing 
men and women, who hated with a righteous scorn all the trivi- 
alities, insincerity and corrupt manners of their times. They 
had read their Bibles to some purpose, and had come to see 
that ''righteousness alone exalteth a nation and sin is a reproach 
to any people." It is impossible to understand their character 
rightly, in this respect, without recognizing their fervent love and 
reverence for the Scriptures. The Old and New Testaments gave 
them their rule of faith and practice. We who read our Bibles 
to-day can have no idea of what the volume meant to them and 
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to their children. To us it is an ancient religious classic, with a 
quaint and antique flavor about it ; but to them, in King James's 
version of 1611, it was not only a book racy with the vernacular 
of the day, and enriched by the language of the greatest period 
of English Literature, but the sacred deposit of truth and quick- 
ening life given by God to the most devoutly religious people in 
history. Just imagine what they fdt about the Bible fresh from 
the press! They read it with avidity, until its teachings and its 
very language became part of them. They devoured it with the 
same keenness and hunger with which we in these days receive a 
stirring biography or a remarkable work of fiction. It was not 
only new to most of them, but exceedingly precious. It shaped 
very much of their thought, and ran over into their daily speech. 
They interlarded their common talk with favorite passages from 
the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, and what would be cant 
in our days was the utmost sincerity in theirs. The old Jewish 
idea of a theocracy with its favor towards the faithful and its 
severity towards sinners was revived in the Commonwealth, and 
Cromwell felt as much under divine direction as did David or 
Saul. When seeking to justify his mission and account for the 
sternness of his deeds, he said, "I do feel myself lifted on by a 
strange force. I cannot tell why. By night and by day I am 
urged forward on the great work. Therefore shall I not fear what 
man can do unto me. I feel He giveth me the light to see the 
great darkness that surrounds us at noon-day. I seek daily, and 
do nothing without first so seeking the Lord." 

It was precisely the same spirit which possessed the Pilgrims 
and the Puritans. John Robinson not only sought light himself, 
but earnestly entreated his people to seek it in every crisis of their 
lives. On his knees he prayed for guidance, when the way was 
not clear, and when the Spirit of God moved him to speech and 
action he both spoke and acted as one led by a higher power. 
Brewster and Bradford and Winthrop did the same. They feared 
any sign of evil in the little Commonwealth as much as they had 
previously feared King Charles or Archbishop Abbott. They 
were set upon establishing a kingdom of righteousness in the 
new land, and of enforcing its obligations upon themselves as 
part of their daily discipline. Domestic life received their closest 
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attention. That at all costs must be pure and clean and good. 
The beginnings of national greatness were there, and there, too, 
were to be found the germs of national decay. H<Mne-life must 
be based upon the commandments, and all its relations must be 
guarded against evil influence and example. Husband and wife, 
parent and child, must be law-abiding. God-fearing, sober and 
honest; and while the early records say little or nothing about 
theological heresy, they relate countless instances of discipline 
for lying and slandering, drunkenness and vice. In carrying out 
this policy of thoroughness, they were not always as considerate as 
we might naturally expect men to have been who had them- 
selves escaped the severity of the rule of iron. In their own 
circle they were upright, forbearing, kindly men; but woe unto 
him who fell into moral laxity and the rebellious temper! He 
must either mend his ways at once or be cast out of the Colony. 
They could not see that a precept in Deuteronomy was not quite 
as exalted or as obligatory as the Sermon on the Mount; or 
that there was any diflFerence between law which came by Moses 
and the grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ. But simple 
truth and strict integrity were what each man exacted from 
himself and expected from his fellow Colonists. The standard 
of morals was the same for the community as for the individual, 
and whatever laws were deemed essential to the good govern- 
ment of the Colony were made to be enforced, and that without 
fear or favor. Every law was made to be respected, and so long 
as it remained in force was a protection to the righteous and a 
terror to evil-doers. Lawlessness which was the s)monym for 
unrighteousness was the pet aversion of our Pilgrim Forefathers. 
It was a menace to the community and was therefore regarded 
with virtuous wrath and intolerance. 

Now such a type of life as that illustrated by the early 
settlers on this shore, beginning in personal purity and cleanness of 
living, guided by the Spirit of God and reinforced by a constant 
study of the Bible, was bound to command respect and commend 
itself to succeeding generations. Mankind in its secret heart reveres 
a government that governs. It has no patience with an author- 
ity which is weak, vacillating, powerless to uphold justice, and if 
need be to take wrong-doing by the throat. We may regard 
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the Puritan, whether in Old England or New, as stem, unbending 
and merciless toward enemies; but we must not forget that the 
enemies against whom he set his face so sternly were the foes of 
justice, of the Commonwealth, of humanity. He had witnessed 
the evils wrought by vice in the court, in society, and throughout 
the community, and much as he loved religious liberty, freedom 
to worship God, he loved personal righteousness more, and so 
with him Church and State, religion and politics were identical. 
There is a famous picture of Oliver Cromwell, by an English 
artist, which admirably depicts not only the great Commoner, 
but the class of people of whom he was the representative. The 
artist pictures the Lord Protector as a Huntingdon farmer among 
his cattle — riding through the herd, abstracted in thought, with 
strange visionary eyes, shabby dress, and an air of general un- 
tidiness. He holds his Bible in his hand, and it is easy to see 
that he means to connect eternal verities with the humblest duties 
and the poorest lot. If he is tempted to lie in his own interest, 
he won't do it; if he is invited to lie in the interest of others, 
he will refuse; if asked to condone an offence against the com- 
mon conscience, he declines; if urged to defend an oppressed 
people in any part of the world, he will not hesitate to use the 
whole force of England for that purpose. His speeches to Par- 
liament are short sermons. His despatches to generals on the 
field of battle, or to admirals at sea, are charged with resolute and 
at the same time religious purpose. Here is the t)rpical Puritan, 
firm as adamant in the execution of righteousness and in the 
punishment of wrong-doing. 

It was in the atmosphere which raised such men that our 
Pilgrim Fathers were reared. No danger stopped them in the 
discharge of duty; no suffering deterred them; no burden was 
too great for their broad shoulders ; no sacrifice was too appalling. 
They went where the finger of God pointed, and stood where con- 
science told them to stand, fixed, immovable, invincible, in their 
own integrity. 

Have they nothing to teach us in this generation? With all 
our progress in other directions may we not sit with ethical ad- 
vantage at the feet of our forefathers? We have bettered them 
in many respects, in refinement, in grace, in courtesy; but have 
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wc made any distinct gain in the direction of personal moral 
courage, and national veracity and integrity? Does the religious 
motive weigh as much with us as it did with them? Are we as 
simple and transparent in our intercourse with one another as 
they were? Is the fear of God before our eyes and the love of 
God so much in our hearts as they were with our sturdy pro- 
genitors? I know not. But it scnnetimes seems to me as if 
not a few of the weaknesses and vices of the Stuart period in 
England were reappearing in this land of the Puritans. There is 
in many directions the same divorce of religion from practical 
life ; the same jaunty air of easy-going indiflFerence in the presence 
of private immorality and public iniquity ; the same contempt for 
institutions and customs which in all ages have been held sacred ; 
the same hesitation about doing a righteous thing if it does not 
pay, or happens to be unpleasant, as well as righteous ; the same 
disposition to treat the moral reformer with disrespect ; the same 
greater dread of being found out in a vice than of committing the 
vice itself: Even the modem optimist can hardly look upon the 
life around him with complacency. He feels as if public morality 
were a trifle malarial and even popular Christianity needed a 
tonic. Yes; noble as our life is in many aspects and bearings, 
and few of us I imagine have any sympathy with pessimism in any 
of its forms, we still feel that our social and political existence 
might be greatly improved by an infusion of Puritanism. We 
should be glad to see life lived again on the religious principle, 
and a return to the supremacy of religious motive alike in the 
individual and the conmiunity. We don't quite see what is to 
become of family life, social life or national life, if the religious 
motive which has swayed all three so long is to be eliminated or 
to become obsolete by neglect. We fear to contemplate what 
will happen when the generation now growing up with ap- 
parently no interest in churches, or in anything they represent, 
will rear another generation of like temper. It might be a distinct 
gain to part with some of the superficial culture of our time for 
the thorough training of the old days in Biblical knowledge and 
religious self-discipline. We are old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that the best of us might make more of the church and its 
privileges, of the day of rest, of devotional services, of the Sun- 
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day-school, with advantage to ourselves and our families; and 
much as we should deprecate any return to the rigid laws of the 
past, we think they are infinitely better than lawlessness. When, 
to go no further back than fifty years ago, we picture to ourselves 
the New England home of that day, with its domestic comfort, 
its quiet refinement, its high thinking, its good reading, its soft 
and graceful manners and ways, and compare it with the almost 
complete absence of domesticity in our day; with the feverish, 
fretful, restless, almost undisciplined life of children, which un- 
dermines their health, robs them of their innocent and sweet sim- 
plicity, and destroys their character, we are satisfied that it is 
prudent to stop sometimes, and reflect whether in departing from 
the old ways, and dropping the old habits, we are really making 
the progress of which we so often boast. 

Understand me, I am not defending what was hard and joy- 
less in the life of the forefathers, neither am I ccmdemning what 
is bright and happy in the life of to-day, but I am pleading for 
a combination of strength and sweetness, of stability and grace, 
of character and attainment. When we have said all that can be 
said of what Mr. Matthew Arnold in a scmiewhat supercilious 
vein called the Philistinism of the Purkan, we are forced to ad- 
mit that to him we owe not a little of what is strongest and 
most durable in Anglo-Saxon institutions and laws, the price- 
less privilege of civil and religious liberty, the moral virility of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Of him we may say with truth, as 
we gather on this spot made sacred by his toils and sufferings, 
and do honor to his memory, 

"The nature in thine eyes we see 
Which tyrants cannot own — 
The love that guardeth liberties." 

Now and then the Chief Magistrate of the Nation, or a 
bold Senator, or the fearless president of a university, or a public 
spirited clergyman, or a private citizen, reminds us of the brave 
days of old, by boldly defying public sentiment and flinging 
scathing reproaches at the moral ennui of our times; but for 
the mass of ordinary men the path of the ethical reformer is a 
path of thorns, and many a brave man goes down every day, not 
for any wrong that he has done, but simply for daring to speak 
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the truth and do the rig^ht. It has become the fashion on every 
hand to condemn him for awakening the public conscience; to 
blame him for disturbing the pools of placid indifference; and 
to accuse him for standing in his own light by his tactless courage. 
If you doubt this, think of the wrongs men suffer in these days 
without murmur or complaint; think of the evils they tolerate 
rather than encounter the abuse and suffering which rectification 
entails; study the ingenious efforts to get over, or under, or 
around an unpleasant duty, rather than face it boldly, and if 
need be bear the penalties of discharging it; nay, think of the 
public vices which go unreproved, because even good men shrink 
from the task. This will not always be. Our prosperity has 
enfeebled us ; our love of ease and luxury has weakened the moral 
fibre within us, and what we need more than an3rthing at the 
present time is a new baptism of the old Puritan spirit to con- 
vince us that it is better to journey through the wilderness to a 
Promised Land than to linger idly dreaming of the flesh pots 
of Egypt. Societies like that which you represent here to-day 
have a noble task before them. It is to convince the living age 
that they have not yet gone out of the grandfather's business of 
basing liberty upon righteousness, of inspiring national life once 
more with religious motives, of enforcing ancient respect for law 
and order, of preserving uncorrupted the institutions and man- 
ners which made the nation renowned at its birth, and which are 
the sole safeguards of its ripening maturity. 

One word more. The justice which die Pilgrims sought to 
put into character they infused into their religious belief. Ex- 
perience had made them eclectics. They were neither wholly 
Calvinistic nor Arminian, Lutheran nor Socinian, and though 
strong in their convictions, conforming largely to the faith and 
practice of the French Protestants, they did not seek to bind them- 
selves to any fixed creed, or to fasten their religious beliefs upon 
unborn generations. They were, so far as the corporate char- 
acter of the church was concerned— creedless Congr^^tionalists. 
Their children were taught the common faith of the Protestantism 
of their day, and were thoroughly catechised, but the elders 
and teachers were firm in their resolve that the church as a 
body should remain open to the light, tolerant of differing opin- 
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ions, and above all, in no way oppressive, bigoted or despotic 
They knew nothing of orthodoxy or heresy, and never felt them- 
selves to be the custodians of unalterable dogmas or unprogressive 
principles, and for nearly one hundred and seventy-five years 
lived and worshipped together under a covenant as undogmatic as 
it is nobly generous and inclusive. And when in 1795 they tem- 
porarily yielded to the comnK)n disposition to formulate a creed 
they soon repented of the error, rejected the creed, and returned 
to the ancient tradition and the simple covenant from which to 
this day their heirs have never departed. That is a record un- 
paralleled in the history of their time. No one in that day, and 
no one since, better understood the ethics of religious belief, or 
more completely reconciled individual liberty with social and re- 
ligious fellowship. Here was union in the midst of diversity; 
liberty of conscience without persecution; loyalty to convictions 
so long as they were true, but not a day longer ; an asyltmi for 
the honest heretics of other churches ; and an open pulpit rejoicing 

"That an internal brightness is vouchsafed 
That must not die, that must not pass away." 

To these brave. God-fearing forefathers, who made a unique 
place for themselves in the political and religious history of this 
country, and of the world, you do well to pay your homage, and 
to bring the beautiful tribute of your filial reverence and affection. 
These stained-glass windows will take their place with others 
already here, to adorn and beautify the sanctuary which histori- 
cally and spiritually, and in every sense, is the one spot around 
which hallowed memories cluster, and of which alone it can be 
truthfully said, "This is the religious home of the Pilgrim 
Fathers." On this spot five churches have stood, and past gen- 
erations have met, to sing memorial hymns and to breathe me- 
morial prayers. National orators have uttered thrilling words 
in the old churches which stood where this stands now; and in 
the years to come, long after we have gone to our rest, thou- 
sands will climb this hillside, with minds and hearts filled with 
tender and heroic memories, to worship in this memorial church, 
and then to saunter pensively over Burial Hill, 

"Not mindless of that distant age renowned 
When inspiration hover'd o'er this ground." 
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During the services the following hymns were sung by the 
choir and the congregation, and the choir sang the Pilgrims* 
hymn: 

THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rock-bound coast. 
And the woods against a stormy sky 

Their giant branches tossed. 

And the heavy night hong dark 

The hills and waters o'er. 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes. 

They, the true-hearted came; 
Not with the roll of stirring drums, 

And the trumpet that sings of fame; 

Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear; — 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm th^ sang, 

And the stars heard and the sea; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 

To the anthem of the free. 

The ocean ea^e soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam; 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared — 

This was their welcome home. 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim band; 
Why had they come to wither there. 

Away from their childhood's land? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth; 
There was manhood's brow serenely his^ 

And the fiery heart of youth. 
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What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 

They sought a faith's pure shrine. 

Ay, call it holy ground. 

The soil where first they trod : — 
They have left unstained what there they found — 

Freedom to worship God. 

Hymn V.— Tune, Federal Street, 

Wild was the day; the wintry sea 
Moaned sadly on New England's strand, 

When first the thoughtful and the free. 
Our fathers, trod the desert land. 

They little thought how pure a light. 
With years, should gather round that day; 

How love should keep their memories bright, 
How wide a realm their sons should sway. 

Green are their hays ; and greener still 
Shall round their spreading fame be wreathed. 

And regions now untrod shall thrill 
With reverence when their names are breathed. 

Till where the sun, with softer fires, 

Looks on the vast Pacific's sleep. 
The children of the Pilgrim sires 

This hallowed day like us shall keep. 

--WUliam CuUen Bryant. 

Hymn VII. 

OUR FATHERS. 

Tune, America, 

Gone are those great and good 
Who here in peril stood 

And raised their hymn. 
Peace to the reverend dead! 
The light that on their head 
The passing years have shed 

Shall ne'er grow diuL 
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Ye temples that to God 
Rise where our fathers trod 

Guard well your trust, — 
The faith that dared the sea. 
The truth that made them free. 
Their cherished purity, 

Their garnered dust 

Thou high and holy One, 
Whose care for sire and son 

All nature fills, — 
While day shall hreak and dose. 
Oh, let thy light repose 

On these our hills I 

—John Pierpont, 

Hymn IX. 
Written for the Dedication of the Fourth Meeting-House, December 
14» 1831. 

The winds and the waves were roaring : 

The Pilgrims met for prayer; 
And here, their God adoring, 

They stood in open air. 
When breaking day they greeted. 

And when its close was calm. 
The leafless woods repeated 

The music of their psalm. 

Not thus, O God, to praise Thee, 

Do we, their children throng: 
The temple's arch we raise thee 

Gives back our choral song. 
Yet, on the winds that bore Thee 

Their worship and their prayers. 
May ours come up before Thee 

From hearts as true as theirs. 

What have we, Lord, to bind us 

To this, the Pilgrim shore! — 
Their hill of graves behind us, 

Their watery way before. 
The wintry surge that dashes 

Against the rocks they trod. 
Their memory and their ashes — 

Be Thou their Guard, O God. 
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We would not, Holy Father, 

Forsake this hallowed spot. 
Till on that shore we gather 

Where graves and griefs are not: 
The shore where true devotion 

Shall rear no pillared shrine, 
And see no other ocean 

Than that of love divine. 

—John Pierpont, 

Following the sermon, Mr. Joseph A. Burr, President of the 
New England Society in Brooklyn, presented the windows to 
the Church. He said: 

The memory of our ancestors may be a sentiment or an in- 
spiration. If it is only the former it is not without value. It is 
worth the while to love simply for the sake of loving. But if 
such memory, gaining strength by its appeal to our emotions of 
reverence and gratitude, vitalizes character and strengthens spirit- 
ual life, it becomes an inspiration scarcely less forceful and price- 
less than the air we breathe. 

Sentiment and inspiration alike demand expression. The 
love song unsung has no sweetness except for the heart within 
which it is attuned. The influence of a noble purpose is purely 
subjective unless thought is translated into action. 

The New England Society in the City of Brooklyn, whose 
motto, "In memoriam majorum," I have referred to, has desired 
to give expression to the sentiment, and acknowledge the in- 
spiration awakened thereby. The sons of New England, whether 
natives of its rockbound coast, its green clad hills, or the sunny 
valleys lying in between, with common consent turn their thoughts 
to this historic place, and the sacred memories clustering around 
it, and recognize that here primarily and most potentially is the 
source of the sentiment and the birthplace of the inspiration. 
Qaimmg of the Pilgrim Fathers sonship, according to the spirit 
if not according to the flesh, it is fitting that this be chosen as 
the place for such expression, and that such expression should 
in some manner tjrpify that which seems to us the most precious 
gift of our inheritance. 

Tested in the clear light of experience, if the lives and 
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labors of the noble men and women who constituted the Pilgrim 
Colony stood for an3rthing it was devotion to the principles of civil 
and religious liberty. If the influence of their lives and labors ac- 
complished anything, it was in sowing and nurturing and guarding 
these principles until they had become deeply rooted that they 
might grow stalwart and bear abundant and precious fruit, in 
the subsequent life and experience of the Commonwealth and the 
Nation. 

Civil liberty, as they understood it, and as we demand that 
it should be understood and practiced, implies among other things 
the subjection of the individual members of a community to laws 
imposed for the public good by the community as a whole. 

"Obedience to law" is the first lesson in the school of civil 
liberty. 

Civil liberty is protection through the medium of law against 
undue interference with natural rights, whether this interference 
proceeds frcxn individual selfishness or corporate greed, whether 
from organized masses or disorganized mobs of men. 

Religious liberty, as they tmderstood it, and as we demand 
that it should be understood and practiced, recognizing that the 
inspired Scriptures contain the true religion, concedes to every 
man the right of judging for himself, of trying doctrine by them, 
and of worshipping according to his apprehension of the meaning 
of them. Religious liberty likewise throws the aegis of its pro- 
tection over its devotee, whether the attack proceed from prelate 
or potentate, sophist or scientist so called. 

The Pilgrim Fathers may not have comprehended either of 
these principles in their full perfection, nor in every respect and 
on all occasions faithfully applied them. But listen to that 
solemn voice reading in the presence of the assembled vo3ragers 
in the cabin of the Ma)rflower that compact afterward subscribed : 
"We covenant and combine ourselves together into a civil body 
politic * * * to enact, constitute and frame such just and 
equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions and offices from time 
to time as shall be thought most meet and convenient, for the 
good of the Colony, unto which we promise all due submission 
and obedience." 

Ere the echoes of the voice have died away we recog- 
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nize that at that moment civil liberty had its birth. Listen again 
to the sweet and gentle words of John Robinson as he bids his 
flock farewell, and urges them both to earnest search after truth 
and patient forbearance for the searcher, "For I am confident the 
Lord hath truth and light yet to break forth out of his Holy Word. 
* * * For it is not possible that the Christian world should 
so lately come out of such an Anti-Christian darkness and that 
all perfection of knowledge should break forth at once." With 
these words sounding in their ears and the words "The truth 
shall make you free" sunk deeply into their hearts it would be 
strange indeed if from the very moment of their disembarking 
religious liberty had not had its beginning in the land. 

Grant that they imperfectly understood and oftentimes for- 
got the gracious application of the lesson taught. The same eye 
which under the white light of the noonday sun sees clearly often 
fails to distinguish between substance and shadow when the 
morning breaks. It may be that the very form in which we 
have sought to give expression to our appreciation of and de- 
votion to these vital truths would have caused them pain. More 
than once before, th^ had broken painted windows in cathedral 
walls, and torn down images, as idolatrous symbols which seemed 
to them to stand between them and the worship of the true 
God. But the seed had been sown and it took root downward and 
sprang upward and grew mightily while the fruit was ripening 
day by day. Chide them not if they failed at times to realize 
the richness and abundance of the coming harvest 

Brethren of the First Church in Plymouth, the New Eng- 
land Society in the City of Brooklyn ask you to accept these 
windows as a token of our love and veneration for those noble 
men and women who established here the principles of dvil and 
religious liberty, and of our love and veneration for the principles 
themselves. May they be to you and to us not only the expression 
of a sentiment, but the source of an inspiration. May we vie with 
you in devotion to them. The temple of religious liberty was 
perhaps never more sacred than it is to-day from despoiling by 
unholy hands. Are their forces at work secretly undermining 
the foundation upon which the structure of civil liberty rests? 
Is obedience to law to yield to the demands of lawless organiza- 
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tions? In the picture the Pilgrim soldier holds in one hand a 
sword. Its bright and gleaming edge is hidden in the scabbard, 
but, if need be that it should be uncovered, the strong arm is be- 
hind it to compel, even by the shedding of blood, that obedience to 
law which is not only the "vital air of social progress," but the 
first essential of all civil liberty. God forbid that anywhere m 
this land, in order to teach this lesson, the scabbard must be 
thrown away. But if the necessity arises, let no true son of the 
Pilgrims shrink from the ordeal. 

The principles here represented are living forces and en- 
trusted to our care. The men here typified have passed away, 
except from our memories. That memory we delight in and 
may not unprofitably dwell upon, for in the beautiful words of one 
of New England's most gifted sons: 

"The sleeping and the dead are but as pictures. By gazing at 
them long, intently and often, we may pass into the likeness of 
the departed, may emulate their labors, and partake of their im- 
mortality." 



ADDRESS OF HON. ARTHUR LORD. 



Hon. Arthur Lord, President of the Pilgrim Society of Ply- 
mouth, accepted the windows. He said : 

Two hundred seventy-five years ago a visitor ivom the 
Dutch Colony of Manhattan came to Plymouth, and on a Sunday 
morning attended the religious services held in the lower part of 
the fort, which then stood on the hill behind us. To the graphic 
letter of that visitor from Manhattan we are indebted for a 
vivid and interesting picture of the ceremonious observances of 
the day. 

In imaginati(Mi we hear again the dnim beat which sum- 
moned the Pilgrim company to assemble before the Captain's 
door, and see the slow procession, as, "three abreast, led by a 
sergeant without beat of dnun," it passed along the First street 
and up this steep hillside. In the words of De Rasiere: "Behind 
comes the Governor in a long robe, and beside him on the right 
hand comes the preacher with his cloak on, and on the left hand 
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the Captain with his side arms, and cloak on and with a small 
cane in his hand, and so they march in good order." Faintly 
through the years come the echoes of the ring of the muskets, as 
"each sets his arms down near him/' 

The figures of that Captain and Preacher symbolize and fitly 
t3rpify the spirit of civil and religious liberty which inspired the 
leaders of the Pilgrims, and which the Civil Compact and the 
Church Covenant finely express. It was a liberty which could 
not degenerate into license, for it was a liberty enlightened by 
education, regulated by law, and elevated by faith. 

To-day the First Church in Plymouth greets with a cordial 
welcome its visitors from Brooklyn, now closely united with the 
Borough of Manhattan, in the city of New York. The scene, 
how changed! The beat of dnun is no longer heard upon the 
quiet streets ; muskets and firelocks, long unused, hang now above 
peaceful firesides ; the lines of the ancient fort show faintly upon 
the stunmit of yonder hill, and the stately procession of that day 
has long since crumbled into dust. But the First Church still lives 
through all the changing years, and the First Parish which wel- 
comes you to-day is the legal and historic successor of that Pil- 
grim congregation which the visitor from Manhattan saw in 
1627. 

In its behalf I return to you, and the New England Society 
which you represent, its grateful acknowledgments for your gen- 
erous and interesting and happy gift. In its behalf I assure you 
that through the years to come these windows will be tenderly 
cherished and safely kept, in this enduring memorial to the 
Pilgrims. 

To us and to the coming generations these mute, yet elo- 
quent figures of the soldier and the preacher will seem to speak 
the lesson, which the fathers taught, of Freedom in Church and 
State. When the grateful exercises of this occasion are over, 
we wish you a safe return to happy homes, taking with you to 
the officers and members of the New England Society of Brook- 
l)m our hearty and appreciative thanks for their generous g^ft, 
and for their kindly interest, to which your presence testifies, in 
this ancient church, whose unbroken succession unites not only 
the present with the past, but also the Old World with the New. 
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SPRING MEETING. 



The anntial May meeting of the New England Society in 
the City of Brooklyn was held Tuesday evening, May 6, 1902, 
at the Art Galleries, 174 Montague Street, Brooklyn, during 
which a very excellent musical prc^^ramme was given under the 
direction of Mr. John Hyatt Brewer, by the following artists: 
The Amphion Male Quartette, composed of Mr. J. Barnes Wells, 
First Tenor; Mr. Leo Lieberman, Second Tenor; Mr. W. Csal 
Engel, First Bass; Mr. Emil Erhardt, Second Bass; assisted by 
Mrs. Mary Hissem-DeMoss, Soprano; Miss Martha M. Henry, 
Soprano ; Miss Alice Sovereign, Contralto ; Mrs. Tirzah Hamlin- 
Ruland, Contralto. 

The selections were as follows : 



I. NEW ENGLAND MUSIC, by Poets and Composers of New England. 

fl. HENRY K HADLEY— Ballade of June PART SONG 

The Double QuAKTErrB 



b. CHARLES B. HAWLEY— 'IBcdouin Love SongT 

BARITONE SOLO 
Ms. Engbl 



c. THEODORE EISFELD— "On the Seashore" PART SONG 

The Amphion Male Quaetette 



d. a.— DUDLEY BUCK— "Where the Lmdens Bloom" 

SOPRANO SOLO 



6.— GEORGE CHADWICK— "Thou Art So Like a Flower" 



c— HORATIO W. PARKER 

"The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest" 
Mas. De Moss 
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a. a. Mss. H. H. A. BEACH— Two Flower Songs PART SONG 

Mis. Ds Moss Miss Soterugn 

Miss Henky Mrs. Ruland 

b. ARTHUR FOOTE TENOR SOLO 

"Up to Her Chamber Window" 
"Love Me If I Live" 

Ms. LlEBBSMAN 

c. DUDLEY BUCK— "Twilight" PART SONG 

The Amphion Male Quaktkttb 

d. FRANK LYNES-"He Was a Prince- ... .CONTRALTO SOLO 

Mrs. Ruland 

3. GEORGE W. CHADWICK— "The PUgrims" CANTATA 

The Double Quaktette 



THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 

Their giant branches tossed. 

And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes. 

They, the true-hearted came; 
Not with the roll of stirring drums. 

And the trumpet that sings of fame; 

Not as the fljring come. 

In silence and in fear; — 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard and the sea; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 

To the anthem of the free. 
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The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam; 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared — 

This was their welcome home. 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim band; 
Why had they come to wither there. 

Away from their childhood's land? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high. 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 

They sought a faith's pure shrine. 

Ay, call it holy ground. 

The soil where first they trod : — 
They have left unstained what there they found — 

Freedom to worship God. 

^Felicia Dorothea Hemans^ Old En^^d, 1794-1835. 



NATIONAL HYMN— "America'* Aotience Joining 

Double Quaktittb and Axn>iKNCB 

My country! 'tis of thee. 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died I 
Land of the Pilgrims' pride I 
From every mountain side 

Let freedom ring! 

Let music swell the breeze. 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet freedom's song. 
Let mortal tongues awake; 
Let all that breathe partake. 
Let rocks their silence break, — 

The sound prolong. 
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CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION. 



Stats op New York, 1 
Coumrv op Kings, I xf.: 

CXTT OP BSOOKLYN. ) 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United States and citizens of the 
SUte of New York, to wit: Benjamin D. Silliman, Calvin £. Pratt, Ripley 
Ropes, Charles Storrs, Hiram W. Hunt, William B. Kendall and John 
Winslow, do hereby certify that we desire to form a Society pursuant to the 
provisions of an act entitled "An Act for the Incorporation of Societies or 
Qubs for certain lawful purposes," passed May 12, 1875, and of the act 
extending and amending said act 

That the corporate name of said Society is to be Thb New England 
SooBTY IN THE Chy OP BsooKLYN, and the objects for which such Society 
is formed are to encourage the study of New Eagland History and for such 
purpose to establish a Library, and also for social purposes, and to pro- 
mote chanty and good fellowship among its members. 

That the term of existence of said Society shall be fifty years. 

That the number of Directors who shall manage the concerns of said 
Society shall be twelve ; and the names of such Directors for the first year 
are the following, to wit : Benjamin D. Silliman, John Winslow, Calvin £. 
Pratt, Henry W. Slocum, William B. Kendall, Charles Storrs, William H. 
Lyon, Ripley Ropes, George H. Fisher, Hiram W. Hunt, A. S. Barnes, A. 
W. Tenney. 

That the name of the city in which the operations of such Society are 
to be carried on is the City of Brooklyn, in the County of Kings, and State 
of New York. 

Witness: BENJ. D. SILLIMAN, 

John Heydinger, Jr. C E. PRATT, 

RIPLEY ROPES, 
JOHN WINSLOW, 
HIRAM W. HUNT, 
CHAS. STORRS, 
WM. B. KENDALL. 

State op New York, J 

County op Kings, V St.: 

City op Brooklyn. ) 

On this 25th day of February, A. D. 1880, before me personally 
appeared Benjamin D. Silliman, Calvin E. Pratt, Ripley Ropes, Charles 
Storrs, Hiram W. Hunt, William B. Kendall and John Winslow, to me 
known to be the individuals described in and who executed the foregoing 
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certificate, and they severally before me signed the said certificate, and 
acknowledged that they signed the same for the purposes therein men- 
tioned. 

, fs . JOHN HEYDINGER, Jr., 

( NOTARIAL ) Notary Public, 

1 SEAL. C Kings County, 



N. Y. 



I hereby approve the within certificate, and consent that it be filed. 

J. W. GILBERT, 
/. S. C. 

Filed in the office of the Qerk of the County of Kings, and in the office 
of the Secretory of Stete at Albany, February 27, 1880, for the incorpo- 
rators, by JOHN WINSLOW. 



CERTIFICATE. 



State of New York, \ 
County op Kings, v ss,: 
City of Brooklyn. j 

The undersigned do hereby certify and declare : 

-F»r*/.— That "The New England Society in the City of Brooklyn" is a 
Corporation duly created and organized under and pursuant to an act of the 
Legislature of the Stote of New York, entitled "An Act for the Incorpora- 
tion of Societies or Clubs for certain lawful purposes," passed May 12, 1875, 
and the act or acts amending or extending said act 

Second. — ^That the number of Directors of said Corporation is twelve, 
and the names of its present Board of Directors are: Benjamin D. Silli- 
man, John Winslow, Calvin E. Pratt, Asa W. Tenney, Benjamin F. Tracy, 
A. S. Barnes, Henry W. Slocum, Hiram W. Hunt, William H. Lyon, Will- 
iam B. Kendall, George H. Fisher and Albert £. Lamb. 

Third. — ^That by virtue of this certificate, made and signed pursuant to 
the stotutes in such case made and provided, the number of directors of 
said Corporation is hereby increased from twelve to twenty. 

Fourth. — ^That said Corporation shall hereafter have twenty Directors, 
and the names of its additional Directors are : Joseph F. Knapp, Nelson G. 
Carman, Jr.; Ransom H. Thomas, William H. Williams, J. S. Case, 
George B. Abbott, Charles N. Manchester and J. Lester Keep, who shall, 
respectively, hold office therein until a new election thereof shall be had, as 
provided in the Stotutes and By-Laws of said Corporation. 
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Fifth, — ^That the undersigned are the existing Directors of said Corpo- 
ration who make and sign this certificate. 

JOHN WINSLOW, C K PRATT, 

HIRAM W. HUNT, A. W. TENNEY, 

BENJ. F. TRACY, BENJ. D. SILLIMAN, 

H. W. SLOCUM, ALBERT E. LAMB. 
GEORGE H. FISHER, 



On the jgth day of September, 1885, before me personally appeared 
John Wmslow, Hiram W. Hunt, Benjamin F. Tracy, H. W. Slocum and 
George H. Fisher, and on September 30, 1885, C E. Pratt, A. W. Tenney, 
Benjamin D. Silliman and Albert K Lamb, to me known to be the indi- 
viduals who signed the foregoing certificate; and th^r severally before me 
signed said certificate, and acknowledged that th^r made and signed it 
for the purpose stated therein. 



JOHN CURRIE, 



(notakial ) Notary Public, 

1 SEAL. I Kings County, 

^^ . ' N. Y. 

I hereby approve the within certificate, and consent that it be filed. 

EDGAR M. CULLEN, 
September 30, 1885. /. S. C. 



State of New York, ) 
County op Kings. ) ^^'' 

I, Rodn^r Thursby, Clerk of the County of Kings, and Qerk of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York, in and for said county (said 
Court being a Court of Record), do hereby certify that I have com- 
pared the annexed with the original certificate increasing the number of 
directors of "The New England Society in the City of Brooklyn," filed and 
recorded in my office September 30, 1885, and that the same is a true tran- 
script thereof, and of the whole of such original. 

, • . In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 

\ SEAL. [ and affixed the seal of said County Court, this 30tfa 

'— V ' day of September, 1885. 

RODNEY THURSBY, 
Clerk. 

Note. — Duplicate filed in the office of the Secretary of State. 
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BY-LAWS. 

Adopted hUy 6, 1881. 



ARTICLE I. 

OBJECTS OP THS SOCIETY. 

The New England Society in the City op Brooklyn is incorpo- 
rated and organized to commemorate the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers; 
to encourage the study of New England history ; to establish a library and 
to promote charity, good fellowship, and social intercourse among its 
members. 

ARTICLE IL 

MEMBBKSHIP, ADMISSION PEE AND DUES. 

I. Any male person of good moral character who is a native or 
descendant of a native of any of the New England States, and who is 
ei^teen years old or more, is eligible to, and may be elected a member of 
the Society at any meeting thereof, or at any meeting of the Board of 
Directors; provided, that no person so elected shall have or exercise any 
right or privilege of membership before pajring the admission fee to the 
Treasurer. 

3. The admission fee shall be five dollars. 

3. The dues shall be five dollars a year, and shall be payable in the 
month of January in each year. 

4. Dues not paid on or before the first day of November in each year 
shall be deemed in arrears. 

5. No member in arrears shall vote at any meeting of the Society or 
be eligible to any office therein. 

6. If the dues of any member shall remain unpaid for a period exceed- 
ing one year, the Board of Directors may drop the name of such member 
from the rolls for non-payment of dues. 

7. Any member of the Society in good standing may become a Life 
Member on pajring to the Treasurer, at one time, the sum of fifty dollars, 
and thereafter such member shall be exempt from further payment of dues. 

8. If for any cause any person shall cease to be a member of the 
Society, all the right, title and interest of such perscm in and to the 
funds and property of the Society shall revert to and be vested in the 
Society. 
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ARTICLE IIL 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY AND ELECTION OF DIKBCTORS. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society for the election of Directors, and 
other business, shall be held on the first Wednesday in December, at such 
hour and place as the Directors may determine. The Recording Secretary 
shall publish (in two daily newspapers of the City of Brooklyn) a notice 
of such meeting three consecutive days prior thereto, and shall send a 
copy of such notice by mail, postpaid, to each member of the Society. The 
twenty Directors of the Society having been divided into four classes of 
five Directors each, as provided by law, the Society shall at every Annual 
Meeting elect by ballot five Directors for a term of four years, or until 
their successors are elected. 

ARTICLE IV. 

OFFICERS AND THEIR ELECTION. 

1. The officers of the Society shall be a President, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Second Vice-President, Treasurer, Recording Secretary, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Historiographer and Librarian. 

2. Such officers shall be elected by the Directors at the first meeting of 
the Board after the Annual Meeting of the Society, and shall hold office for 
the term of one year, or until their successors are elected. 

ARTICLE V. 

DUTIES OF DIRECTORS. 

It shall be the duty of the Directors to control and manage the affairs 
and funds of the Society ; to elect officers ; to fill vacancies in the Board ; 
to elect members and honorary members to, and Standing Committees and 
Council of, the Society, and to do all lawful things which they may deem 
expedient and proper to promote the objects of the Society. Seven of the 
Directors shall be a quorum. 

ARTICLE VI. 

DUTIES OF PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

1. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of 
the Society and the Board of Directors. In his absence the First Vice- 
President, or in his absence the Second Vice-President ; or in the absence 
of all such officers at any meeting of the Society, one of its members may 
be selected to preside thereat In the absence of all such officers at any 
meeting of the Board of Directors, one of the Directors may be selected to 
preside thereat 

2. At the Annual Meeting of the Society it shall be the duty of the 
President to make a report, stating such matters as he may deem of interest 
and importance to the Society. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

DUmS OF TKIA8U1II. 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of the seal, 
money, funds and securities of the Society; to pay all bills and accounts, 
to collect all sums of money and accounts, fees and dues ; to keep a record 
of all moneys received and paid, and render an account thereof to the 
Board of Directors; to report to the Society at the Annual Meeting, and 
to perform such other duties as may be assigned him by the Board of 
Directors. 

ARTICLE VIIL 

DUTIES OF KECOBDING SBCBBTAKY. 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to call, as herein pro- 
vided, all meetings of the members. Directors and Council of the Society; 
to make and keep a record of the acts and proceedings of such meetings; 
to notify all persons of their election as members, Directors, Officers, 
Council or Standing Committees of the Society; to furnish the President 
data for his Annual Report; to prepare and have printed annually a 
pamphlet containing the names of die Officers, Directors, Councils, Mem- 
bers and Committees of the Society, the By-Laws, and an account of the 
proceedings of the Annual Meeting and Dinner, and to perform such other 
duties as may be assigned him by the Board of Directors and Standing 
Committees. 

ARTICLE IX. 

DUTIES OF COKSBSPONDING SECRETAEY. 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct such 
correspondence as may be required by the Board of Directors and the 
Standing Committees. 

ARTICLE X. 

DUTY OF THE HISTORIOGRAPHER. 

It shall be the duty of the Historiographer to prepare the necrology of 
members, to keep a record of the deaths of members, to place the date of 
their birth and death, and the date of their admission to the Society, and on 
the last day of November, in each year, to make a copy of such record 
for the preceding year, and to deliver such copy to the President three 
days before the Annual Meeting. 

ARTICLE XI. 

DUTIES OF THE LIBRARIAN. 

It shall be the duty of the Librarian to classify, catalogue and take 
charge of all books, pamphlets and relics which may become the property 
of the Society; to acknowledge all donations of books, pamphlets and 
relics, and to make and deliver to the President, three days before the 
Annual Meeting, a report of the condition of the Library. 
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ARTICLE XII. 

ELICnON AND DUTIES OF THB COUNCIL. 

The Directors shall elect, annually, a Cotmdl of thirty members, who 
shall hold office for one year from their election, or tmtil their successors 
are elected. Members of the Council may advise and consult with the 
Directors and Officers on matters of interest or importance to the Society. 

ARTICLE XIIL 

STANDING COMMITTBBS. 

In the month of January or February, in each year, the Board of 
Directors shall elect five Standing Committees, consisting of three persons 
each— a Committee on Fmance ; a Coounittee on Charity ; a Committee on 
Invitations; a Committee on Annual Dinner; a Committee on Publica- 
tions. Each of such Committees may consist of two Directors and one 
member of the Society, and shall hold office for the term of one year, or 
until their successors are elected; and shall be subject to the control of 
the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

DUTIES OF THB COMMITTBE ON FINANCE. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on Finance to audit all bills and 
accounts of the Society in the months of June and November in each year, 
and to perform such other duties relating to the accounts, funds and 
finances of the Society as may be assigned them by the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE XV. 

DUTIES OF THB COMMITTEE ON CHASITY. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on Charity to distribute and dis- 
burse such mon^rs as may be appropriated by the Board of Directors for 
charitable purposes, as provided by Article Twenty-four, and to render an 
account of all such distributions and disbursements to the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

ARTICLE XVI. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON INVITATIONS. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on Invitations to invite and re- 
ceive all guests of the Society at the Annual Dinner ; to select the speakers, 
and prepare and assign the toasts. 

ARTICLE XVII. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMITTBE ON ANNUAL DINNER. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on Annual Dinner to make all 
arrangements, and to do and procure each and every thing therefor, not 
herein otherwise provided to be done and procured. 
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ARTICLE XVIII. 

DUTIES OP THS COMMIim ON PUBUCATIOHS. 

It shall be the du^ of the Committee on Publicatkms to 8iq>ervise such 
publications as the Recording Secretary is required to make by Article 
Eight, and perform such other duties as may be assigned them by the 
Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE XIX, 
AMH UAL ixumn. 
The Annual Dinner of the Society shall be held in the month of Decem- 
ber, on such day as may be designated by the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE XX. 

SPICIAL MBTINGS OF TH£ SOdXTY. 

On the request in writing of any five members of the Society, the 
President, or if he be absent from the city, either of the Vice-Presidents, 
shall request the Secretary to call a special meeting of the Society. In 
compliance therewith the Secretary shall cause a notice of such meeting to 
be published in two daily newspapers published in the Otj of Brooklyn, 
for three consecutive days prior thereto, and shall send (by mail, postpaid) 
a copy of such notice to each member of the Society. 

ARTICLE XXI. 

ICKETING OF THS BOABO OF DIUECTOKS. 

The President, or if he be absent from the city, either of the Vice- 
Presidents, or any three Directors, may request the Secretary to call a 
meeting of the Board of Directors. In compliance therewith, the Secretary 
shall send (by mail, postpaid) to each Director a notice of such meeting, 
at least one day prior thereto. 

ARTICLE XXIL 

ORDER OF BUSnfXSS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 

1st Reading of Minutes of last Annual Meeting. 

2d. Election of Members. 

3d. Report of Standing Committees. 

4th. Report of Treasurer. 

5th. Report of President 

6th. Other Business. 

ARTICLE XXIII. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS AT DIRECTORS' MEETING. 

I St Reading of the Minutes. 

2d. Report of 0>mmittees. 

3d. Election of Members. 

4th. Report of Treasurer. 

5th. Other Business. 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 

CHABITIB8. 

If in the judgment of the Board of Directors th^r are in need of it, the 
widow or children of any deceased memher shall receive from the funds of 
the Society a sum equal to five times the amount such deceased member has 
paid to the Society ; such sum to be paid in equal annual payments for five 
successive years after the decease of such member. The same annuity shall 
not be paid to any such widow after she shall have married again, but shall 
be paid to such of the children as are not able to earn their subsistence. 

ARTICLE XXV. 

BBSIGNATIOMS. 

All resignations of membership in the Society shall be in writing and 
shall be delivered to the Recording Secretary. 

ARTICLE XXVI. 

AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS. 

The By-Laws of the Society may be altered and amended by a vote of 
two-thirds of all the Directors, provided that a written notice of such pro- 
posed alteration and amendment shall have been presented at a meeting of 
the Board, held one month or more previous to the adoption thereof. 



ANNUAL RECEPTIONS. 

Resolutions adopted at a meeting of the Board of Directors, held Feb- 
ruary 4, 1886, Amended January, 1891, 

There shall be an annual reception on a day named by the conunittee, 
not earlier than February nor later than May, in each year. A special com- 
mittee consisting of two members, in addition to the President, who shall 
be ex officio a member thereof, shall take charge of such reception, at which 
refreshments shall be served, and such number of guests may be invited by 
each member as shall be determined by the committee. 
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HONORARY, LIFE AND ANNUAL MEMBERS. 



HONORARY MEMBERS. 

*Gcn. U. S. Grant 
'^Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes. 
♦Hon. William M. Evarts. 
*Gcn. William T. Sherman. 
*Rcv. Noah Porter, D.D. 
♦Hon. Chester A. Arthur. 

Hon. WUliam P. Frye. 

Rev. Timothy Dwight, LL.D. 

Rev. A P. Putnam, D.D. 
*Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. 

Hon. Joseph H. Choate. 

Gen. Horace Porter. 

Prof. Charles E. West, LLJ). 

Admiral George Dewey. 





UFE MEMBERS. 


Bleett 


d. A 


BlMted. D 


1880 


*Atkins, Edwin 


1880 


♦Dickinson, J. C 




B 


<< 


♦Dike, Oimden C 


1880 


♦Beach, M. S. 


it 


•Durkee, E. R. 


« 


♦Beadle, Erastus F. 


tt 


♦Dennis, Charles 


M 


♦Brookman, H. D. 


1881 


Denny, Charles A. 


M 


♦Barnes, Alfred Smith 


M 


Davenport, Wm. B. 


I89I 


Bridgman, Herbert L. 


I89I 


Downing, Benjamin W. 


« 


Bctts, John Hunt 




E 


i8g3 
i8g5 


Bassett, Edwin P. 
♦Bates, James H. 


1880 


Fames, K E. 

F 


1880 


C 

Carman, Nelson G., Jr. 


1880 


Fish, Latham A 


M 


Gary, Isaac H. 




Q 




♦Coffin, Henry 
Qaflin. H. A. 


1880 


♦Gager, Oliver Ager 


<l 


Qaflin, John 




H 


it 


♦Qaflin, Horace Brigham 


1880 


Hine, Ethel C. 


M 


Cowing, James R. 


M 


Hunt, Hiram W. 


« 


Cutter, Ralph L. 


M 


♦Hutchinson, John B. 


I88I 


♦Cross, Alfred F. 


M 


Hulbert, H. C. 


1884 


Cross, William T. 


1892 


♦Hoyt, Mark 


1892 


Cross, Ferdinand Louis 


1894 


Hoyt, Mark, Jr. 
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Bltctod. J 

1880 Johnson, J. G., M.D. 

1887 Jacobs, John E. 

K 

1880 Keep, J. Lester, M.D. 
1882 *Knapp, Joseph F. 
" *Knowlton, E. F. 
1890 Knowlton, Eben J. 

L 
1880 Lewis, Edwin A., M.D. 
" Leonard, Lewis H. 
" ♦Low, A. A. 

♦Low, Josiah O. 
" ♦Lyman, E. H. R. 
Lyon, William H. 
Laighton, George J. 
Low, Seth 
Logan, W. S. 
Low, A. A. 

M 

Mathewson, Arthur, M.D. 
♦Mallory, Charles Henry 
Mallory, Charles 

N 

Noyes, Henry F. 

♦Noyes, James S. 

Noyes, James A. 

O 

Olcott, George M. 



1882 

1889 
« 

1893 
1880 

u 

1890 
1880 



1888 



1880 



♦Pratt, Charles 

Putnam, Nathaniel D. 

Putnam, William A. 
♦Pierrepont, Henry E. 



Bl«et«d. 

1887 Pahner, Lowell M. 
Prentiss, George H. 

R 
♦Richardson, Leonard 
♦Robinson, M. W. 
♦Rodman, Thomas H. 
♦Robbins, Amos 
♦Ropes, Ripley 
Richards, Edmund Ira, Jr. 
Ropes, Walter P. 
Rc^es, Albert G. 



1893 
1880 



1883 
1891 



1880 



1880 



1887 



1880 



1880 



1882 
1884 
1887 
1891 
1893 



♦Silliman, Benjamin D. 
♦Smith, James W. 
♦Spicer, E., Jr. 
♦Storrs, Augustus 
♦Storrs, Charles 
♦Stranahan, J. S. T. 

T 
♦Taylor, Franklin E. 
♦Thayer, George A. 

Tweedy, John A. 
♦Taylor, WiUiam A. 

Thornton, Thomas A. 
V 

Valentine, B. E. 
W 

Waterman, Edwin S. 
♦White, Thomas 
♦Winslow, John 
♦Wheeler, Charles H. 

Wilcox, George N. 
♦Wheeler, George S. 

Wade, William D. 

White, A. T. 



ANNUAL MEMBERS. 



BlectMl. A 

1880 ♦Annan, Edward 
" ♦Arnold, E. H. 

" ♦Archer, George Beckford 

1881 Abbott, George B. 



1882 
1885 
1886 
Deoetted. 



Elected. 

1881 ♦Averill, J. Otis 
Allen, Franklin 

♦Adams, John P. 

♦Allaben, James R. 
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Bl«ot«d. 

1892 

1893 

1895 

1900 

1902 



♦Atkins, Edwin H. 
Abbott, Phillips 
Adams, Charies A. 
Abcrncthy, J. W. 
Appleton, R. Ross 
Armstrong, Roland D. 



Bl«cted. 
1903 

1880 



Benedict, B. Lincoln 



1880 ♦Bailey, James S. 

" *Babcock, John H, 

" ♦Bass, Samuel G. 

" *Bulkley, Edwin 

" *BiU, C. E., Jr. 

" ♦Bestow, Marcus P. 

" *Britton, Winchester 

Bartiett, Willard 

Beale, William P. 

" Belcher, Samuel K 

Benedict, R. D. 

" ♦Benedict, R. S. 

" Brainard, George C 

" Brown, Joseph E. 

" ♦Brown, William A. 

" ♦Bumham, Ljman S. 

1883 ♦Bartiett, David W. 

" Babcock, David S. 

1886 Boody, David A. 
" Brady, James 

1887 Brooks, George G. 

1890 BardweU, WiUis A. 
** Burr, Joseph A. 

1891 Bailey, Frank 
Barnes, E. H. 

** Burwell, Charles D. 

1892 ♦Burtis, John H. 

1893 Beecher, William C 

1894 *Baker, Rev. C R., DD. 

Burr, John T. 

" ♦Brewster, Rev. J. 

1895 Brewster, Walter S. 

1897 Baldwin, W. H., Jr. 

1898 Bartiett, Homer L. 

1899 Billings, Elmer Mandeville 

1900 Bulkier, Charles Hubbell 
1902 Bryant, William Cullen 



1883 



1885 

M 

1886 

I89I 
« 

1894 
<« 

1895 
M 

1899 
1900 
1902 



1880 



^Deoetted. 



Candee, Edward D. 

Chase, William H. 

Chittenden, S. B. 
♦Qement, N. H. 
♦Coit, William 

Colton, F. H., MJ). 
♦Corbin, Austin 
♦Creamer, William G. 
♦Crary, George 
♦Qapp, John Francis 
♦Collins, Henry 
♦Carey, Nathuiiel Harris 
♦Chittenden, Simeon B. 
♦Gaflin, Aaron 
♦Cowing, James Aranson 
♦Carman, Nelson G., Sr. 
♦CWlds, WUliam H. H. 

Collins, Henry C 
♦Qarke, Chas. M. 
♦Case, James S. 

Chadwick, Chas. N. 

Cordier, A. J. 

Chandler, F. H. 

Chandler, A. B. 

Coffin, Isaac S. 

Candler, Robert W. 

Chapin, Henry, Jr. 

Chittenden, R. Percy 

Cushman, Avery P. 

Cothren, Frank H. 

Crane, Frederick E. 

Cahoone, Richards Mott 

Curtis, George M., Jr. 

Chase, William D. 

D 

Davenport, C B. 
♦Davenport, Julius 
♦Dike, W. H. 
♦Dodge, Harry Eugene 

Doty, Ethan Allen 

DuVal, Horace C. 
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Blwstod. 

1881 Davenport, Wm. B. 

1885 Dewson, James B. 

1886 Dwifi^t, Elihu 

1887 Dame, Augustus A. 
1889 ♦Davenport, A. B. 

1891 Dresser, Horace E. 
Driggs, Marshall S. 

1892 Dearborn, D. B. 

1894 DuVal, Guy 

1895 Dwight, F. A. 
1897 Dike, Norman S. 

1899 Dean, Mathew 

1900 Dewey, Rev. H. P. 
1903 Downs, Daniel H. 



1880 Earle, Henry 

" ♦Edwards, S. J. 

" ♦Elwell, J. W. 

1881 ♦Elliott, Jos. Bailey, M.D. 
1886 ♦Emerson, Henry 

1895 Edson, Benj., M.D. 

1903 Eames, Harris G. 



1880 ♦FarlQr,Rev.Fred'kA.,D.D. 

" Fisher, George H. 

" ♦FoUett, A. W. 

" ♦Ford, Gordon L. 

" ♦Frothingham, John W. 

" ♦Frothingham, Abram R. 

" ♦Frothingham, Isaac H. 

1886 Fletcher, George H. 

1894 Fairchild, Julian D. 

1896 Frothinghun, Theodore L. 

1897 Friend, Walter, M.D. 
" ♦Freeman, H. R. 

1898 Forbes, Rev. John P. 
1900 Fahnestock, Gates D. 
1902 Field, Frank Harvey 

Q 

1880 ♦Greenwood, John 

" ♦Goodnow, Abel Franklin 

1882 ♦Gilbert, Jasper W. 



BiectMl 

1883 *Gregory, George F. 

1886 Gates, Nelson J. 

1893 Goddard, J. F. 

1894 Guild, Frederick A. 

1895 Goodnough, Walter S. 
1898 Gregory, F. U. 



1880 



1881 

1883 

1883 

1884 

1886 
« 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 



1893 

M 

<l 

1893 
M 

1895 



1896 
1897 

1899 



H 

Hart, Henry S. 
♦Harteau, Henry 
♦Hatch, W. T. 

Healer, Jacob F. 
♦Henry, John F. 

Hine, Francis L. 

HiU, John L. 
♦Huntley, Richard H. 

Hutchinson, Henry £. 
♦How, James 
♦Howard, John Tasker 
♦Holmes, E. 
♦Howard, Samuel E. 

Hobbs, Edward H. 
♦Hitchings, Benj. G. 

Hyde, Joel W., M.D. 

Heath, Henry R. 

Hart,R.N. 

Healey, James I. 
♦How, Charles 

Hurd, Wm. B., Jr. 

Hayden, Henry I. 

Hooper, Franklin W. 

Higgins, Algernon S. 

Hooker, Henry D. 

Hooker, Edw., U. S. N. 

Hewett, Thos. B. 
♦Hall, Rev. Chas. H., D.D. 

Haley, Albert 

Hopkins, Lewis C. 

Halliday, Frank S. 

Howard, W. C. 

Hull, Charles A. 

Hoyt, C. A. 

Hooper, W. H.. Jr. 

Hussey, John W. 

Hibbard, Omri W. 
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BlMt«d. 

1899 

it 

1900 
1902 



BlMUd. 



Hibbard, Edward A. 
Hoyt, Edward B. 
Holden, Fredic C, M.D. 
Hill, Frank Pierce 
Heaton, William 



M 



1880 ♦Ives, Arthur C 
1893 IngersoU, Rev. Wm. H. 
1898 Ingalls, WiUiam B, B. 
Ingcrsoll, Rev. E. P. 



1880 



1883 
1893 
1894 
1902 

1880 

M 

I88I 
1886 
1892 
I9OI 

1880 



1893 
1895 
1897 
1899 
1903 



James, Darwin R. 

Johnson, Jesse. 
*Judd, Herbert L. 

Jennings, Abraham G. 

Jarrett, Arthur R., M.D. 
♦Jacobs, S. B. 

Johnson, Jesse W. 
K 
♦Kendall, Wm. B. 

Kennedy, E. R. 
♦Kellogg, Edward H. 
♦Kimball, Ira Allen 

Knowlton, C. C 

Kimball, R. J. 

L 
♦Laccy, Richard 

Lamb, Albert E. 
♦Langley, Wm. C 

LanglQT, Wm. H. 

Latimer, Frederick B. 

Latimer, Brainard G. 
♦Lawrence, C. F. 
♦Litchfield, Rufus 

Low, Wm. G. 
♦Low, Ethelbert Mills 
♦Libby, William P. 
♦Langdon, P. C 
♦Lowell, Thomas W. 

Levermore, C. H. 

Lyman, Frank 

Lawton, William C, Prof. 
Leach, Qarence R. 



1880 



1883 



1883 
1886 
1891 



189a 
1895 
1897 
1898 

1899 

M 
1900 

1880 
M 

I88I 
1883 
1886 

1880 
1886 

1880 



I88I 



♦Maxwell, H. W. 
♦Moore, Thomas S. 
♦Manning, Richard H. 

Merrill, George P. 
♦Marvin, Joseph Howard 
♦Merrill, WiUiam G. 

McKeen, James 
♦Manchester, C. N. 

Morse, George L. 
♦Maxwell, K L. 

Moore, Charles A. 

Maxwell, J. R. 
♦Morse, Ljrman D. 

Matthews, James 

Morse, Jerome E. 

Mather, Roderick B. 

Moore, Albert R. 

Mclntire, Henry E. 

Mosher, Charles H. 

N 

♦Northup, D. L. 
♦Norton, John 

Noyes, Stephen B. 

Nichols, William H. 

Newton, Albro J. 

O 

Ormsbee, Allen I. 

Otis, Charles H. 
P 

Packard, Edwin 
♦Packard, Mitchel N. 

Parsons, Charles H. 
♦Parsons, F. E. 
♦Parsons, L. A. 

Partridge, John N. 

Penfield, S. N. 
♦Plummer, J. S. 
♦Pratt, Calvin E. 

Pratt, Charles M. 
♦Pope, Samuel Putnam 

Perry, A. J. 
♦Pease, George L. 
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Blectod. 


Slwstad. 


1881 


♦Perry, John C. 


1881 


Sherman, John T. 


1883 


*Pratt, Henry 


M 


Southard, George H. 


1884 


Price, George A. 


1883 


Scott, Rufus L. 


1886 


Paine, Arthur R., M.D. 


(( 


Skerry, Amory T. 


M 


*Patter8(Mi, Calvin 


1884 


♦Snow, Ambrose 


<( 


Perry, W. A. 


1891 


Sturges, William P. 


1889 


*Perham, A. G. 


« 


♦SherriU, Henry W. 


1891 


Putnam, Harrington 


« 


Steele, Hiram R. 


i89> 


Proctor, A. W. S. 


1895 


Silver, Charles A. 


1893 


Perry, Timothy 


I9OI 


Storer, Eben 


« 


♦Peet, William 


1903 


Scrimgeour, James H. 


1895 


Pratt, H. L. 


U 


Steele, Sanford H. 


1897 


Palmer, George W. 


« 


Stockwell, Leander W. 


1898 


Pratt, W. H. B., M.D. 


M 


Snow, Henry Sanger 


1900 


Perry, Wilton H. 


« 


Scott, Rufus L., Jr. 


M 


Paul, Wm. A. 0. 




T 
♦Taylor, James R. 


1903 


Price, Frank J. 
Perkins, Thomas A. 


1880 


U 


Peters, Thomas P. 


« 


Tracy, Benjamin F. 






1883 


♦Tucker, H. A., M.D. 




R 


1883 


♦Tupper, Wm. Vaughan 


1880 


*Robinson, Jeremiah P. 


<l 


♦Thayer, Nathan 


« 


♦Ropes, R. W. 


« 


♦Taggard, William H. 


1883 


♦Roby, Ebenezer 


1883 


Thayer, N. Townsend 


1890 


Randall, Howard S. 


1885 


Tebbetts, Noah 


1894 


Roberts, George H. 


1888 


Turner, J. Spencer 


1903 


Redfield, Henry L. 


1893 


Tinker, Charles A. 


« 


Roberts, Dudley V., M.D. 


U 


♦Thompson, Willett 


« 


Ruxton, John E. 


« 


♦Titus, Henri 






1895 


♦Tate, Henry M. 




8 


I89B 


Tredwell, George H., M.D. 


1880 


Sanborn, N. B. 


M 


Thomas, Edward B. 


M 


♦Shaw, Philander K. 


I9OI 


Taft, Enos N. 


M 


♦Sheldon, Henry 


1903 


Towle, Harry F. 


M 


♦Sheldon, Henry K. 




U 


« 


♦Slocum, Henry W. 


1887 


♦Utter, Samuel S. 


« 


♦Snow, Michael 




\» 


it 
U 


Stanton, John S. 
♦Steams, Joel W. 


1885 


V 

Van Wyck, Augustus 


i€ 


♦Sedgwick, John Webster 




W 


« 


♦Sanger, Henry 


1880 


♦Wallace, James P. 


M 


♦Sanbome, Daniel E. 


M 


Wheeler, H. W. 


« 


♦Spooner, Alden J. 


« 


♦Wheelock, A. D. 


<( 


♦Storrs, James H. 


ti 


White, A. M. 



^DeoMMd. 
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1880 Whitman, Isaac Allen 
" ♦Williams, William H. 

Wood, C D. 
" *WoodruflF, Albert 
" *Wheeler, Andrew Smith 
" *Woodford, Walter Oliver 
" ♦Whitemore, WiUiam H. 
" *Wheeler. RusseU L. 
" ♦Waring, William Henry 

1881 ♦Webster, E. G. 

1882 Warren, Horace M. 
Wellington, Walter L. 



BlMted. 

1886 White, W. A. 

" WoodruflF, Timothy L. 

1887 Wheelock, William £. 
1889 Ward, FredTc A. 

1892 Wood, Howard O. 

" ♦Wadsworth, E. C, D.D.S. 

1893 Wingate, George W. 

1898 Worthley, Herbert S. 

1899 Whiting, W. J. 
1902 Ward, Edwin C. 

Wingate, William W. 

" Winslow, Frederick K. 
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Some years ago it was suggested that it would be of inter- 
est to the Society if, in connection with its annual report, there 
was published a roll of the members classified according to the 
State, county and town in which those members who are 
natives of New England were bom, or according to the State, 
county and town in which were bom the ancestors of those who, 
although not themselves natives, are eligible to membership as 
descendants of natives of New England. A circular was accord- 
ingly sent to each member of the Society, requesting the informa- 
tion necessary to make such a classification. Very many replies 
were received, and from the information thus obtained the follow- 
ing tables have been prepared. That these tables are not complete 
is due partly to the fact that no attempt was made to obtain the 
information necessary to properly classify former members of the 
Society who are now deceased, and partly to the fact that some of 
the present members of the Society did not respond to the circular. 
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MAINE 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough of 
Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Maine, with the 
name of the county and town where born ; 

NAME. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Brooks, Geo. 6 «. .Kennebec HallowelL 

Gary, Isaac H Hancock Bucksport 

Chase, Wm. H Penobscot Dexter. 

Chase, William D Cumberland Portland. 

Dearborn, D. B Kennebec Pittston. 

McKeen, James Cmnberland Brunswick. 

Morse, Geoige L Penobscot Bangor. 

Otis, Charles H Waldo Unity. 

Parsons, C. H Lincoln Wiscasset. 

Stm:s:e6, Wm. P Cumberland Gorham. 

Whitman, Isaac A Penobscot Bangor. 

Worthley, Herbert S Franklin Strong. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough of 
Brooklyn who are natives of the State of New Hampshire, 
with the name of the county and town where born. 

NAME. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Hooper, P. W Che6hire Walpole. 

Laighton, Geo. J Rockingham Portimouth. 

Langley, Wm. H Rockingham South Hampton. 

Perry, Timothy .HiUsboro New Ipswich. 

Stockwell, Leander W lierrimac VHlmot. 

Tebbetts, Noah StrafiEord Rochester. 

Towle, Harry P Merrimac Epsom. 
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VERMONT. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough 
of Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Vermont, with 
the name of the county and town where born : 

NAMS. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Abbott, Greorge B Orange Brookfield. 

Benedict, Robert D Chittenden Burlington. 

Brainard, Greorge C Franklin St Albans. 

Chandler, Albert B Orange Randolph. 

Chandler, Prank H Orange Randolph. 

Fletcher, Geoige H Caledonia Lyndon. 

Hoyt, Edward B Franklin St. Albans. 

Johnson, Jesse.. • Orange Bradford. 

Kimball, Robert J Orange Randolph. 

Silver, Charles A Windsor Norwich. 

Tinker, Charles A. Washington Chelsea. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough 
of Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Massachusetts, 
with the name of the county and town where born : 

NAMS. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Bardwell, W. A Berkshire Williamstown. 

Bartlett, Willard Worcester Uxbridge. 

Baasett. Edwin P 

Bridgman, Herbert L Hampshire Amherst 

Brown, Joseph B Suffolk Boston. 

Claflin, Henry A Worcester Milford. 

Coffin, I. Sherwood Nantncket Nantucket 

Davenport, Cyrus B Bristol New Bedford. 

Denny, Charles A Suffolk Boston. 

Dewson, James B Suffolk Boston. 

Bames, Edward E Worcester Milford. 

Forbes, Rev. John P 

Goddard, J. P Plymouth Brockton. 

Guild, PredA Norfolk Dedham. 

Healey, Jacob P Norfolk Weymouth. 

Heath, Henry R Berkshire Tyiingham. 

HiblMurd, Edward A Suffolk Boston. 

Knowlton, Eben J Worcester West Upton. 

Lamb, Albert E Worcester Worcester. 

Lawton, Wm. Cranston Bristol New Bedford. 

Packard, Edwin Norfolk Rozbury . 

Paine, Arthur R Worcester Holden. 

Partridge, JohnN Worcester Leicester. 

Putnam, Harrington Worcester Shrewsbury. 

Randall, Howard S Middlesex Billerica. 

Richards, E. Ira, Jr. Bristol North Attleboro. 

Ropes, Walter P Essex Salem. 

Scott, Rufus L Berkshire Lanesborough. 

Skerry, Amory T., Jr Plymouth Pljrmouth. 

Southard, George H Suffolk Boston. 

Stockwell, Leander W Franklin Orange. 

Warren, Horace M Middlesex Watertown. 

Wellington, Walter L Middlesex East Boston. 

Whiting. W* J Norfolk Franklin. 

Wood, Cornelius D. Hampshire Northampton. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough 
of Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Rhode Island, 
with the name of the county and town where bom : 

NAME. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Earle, Henry Providence Providence. 

Hooker, Henry D Providence Providence. 

Ormsbee, Allen I Providence Providence. ] 

Waterman, Edwin S Providence Providence. 
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CONNECTICUT. 



List of members of the New England Society in the Borough 
of Brooklyn who are natives of the State of Connecticut, 
with the name of the county and town where born : 

NAMK. COUNTY. TOWN. 

Armstrong, Roland D N^w Haven New Haven. 

Abbott, Phillips New London Norwich. 

Barnes, E. H New London Stonington. 

Candee, Edward D Litchfield Woodbury. 

Chapin, Henry, Jr Litchfield Salisbury. 

Chadwick, CharlesN New London Old Lyme. 

Dean, Matthew Fairfield Stamford. 

Paiichild, Julian D Fairfield Stratford. 

Gleason, A. W New London Montville. 

Hart, Henry S Middlesex Bast Haddam. 

Hart, Noah R Litchfield . . . / Cornwall. 

Hayden, Henry J New Haven New Haven. 

Hine, Francis L Litchfield New Milf ord. 

Hooker, Edward Hartford Farmington. 

Hurd, Wm. B., Jr New Haven Birmingham. 

Hyde,* Joel W Middlesex Westbrook. 

Jennings, Abraham G Fairfield Fairfield. 

Keep, J. Lester New Haven New Haven. 

Kennedy, Elijah R Hartford Hartford. 

Latimer, Brainard G New London. Chesterfield. 

Lewis, Edwin A New Haven Naugatuck. 

Mallory, C New London Mystic. 

Mathewson, Arthur Windham Brooklj^n. 

Peters, Thomas P Colchester Hartford. 

Redfield, Henry L New Haven Madison. 

Sherman, JohnT Hartford Suffield. 

Ward, Frederic A Hartford Farmington. 

Ward, Edwin C Hartford Farmington. 

Woodruff, Timothy L New Haven New Haven. 
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MEETINGS OF THE SOQETY. 



The Annual Meeting of the Society for the election of Directors, and 
other business, will be held on the first Wednesday in December. It is very 
desirable to have all the members of the Society present at this meeting. 



FORM OF A BEQUEST. 



f 9t9€ and Beancatb to 'Thk New England Society nr 
THE City op Bbooklyn/ incorporated under the Laws of New York, the 
sum of $ , to be applied to the charitable uses and 

purposes of the said Society. 
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